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TO EXPLOIT A NEW 
ART-FORM UNITING 
BALLET AND OPERA 


Productions of ‘“Mimo-dramatic”’ 
and ‘‘Mimo-choreographic’”’ 
Grand Opera Promised in 
American Tour in which Pav- 
lowa and Her Ballet and Oper- 
atic Artists of Renown Will 
Figure Next Season— Maggie 
Teyte and Riccardo Martin Al- 
ready Engaged—Novelties by 
Rachmaninoff, Auber and 
Joseph Holbrooke to Be Offer- 
ed—Max Rabinoff to Manage 
Enterprise 


RESENTATION of “an art new to 
America” is promised next season in 

a combination of ballet and opera in 
which Anna Pavlowa, the Russian 
dancer, and her ballet troupe will appear 
jointly with operatic artists of renown. 
The enterprise will be managed by Max 





Rabinoff, who has directed the four 
American trans-continental tours of 


Mile. Pavlowa. 

In his formal statement concerning the 
undertaking, Mr. Rabinoff announces 
that artists already under contract to 
appear with Pavlowa are Maggie Teyte, 
the lyric soprano, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company; Marie Nedlizova, 
lyric soprano of the Imperial Opera, 
Petrograd, and Riccardo Martin, the 
Metropolitan Opera tenor. 

In addition, Mr. Rabinoff promises the 
engagement of “one of the three greatest 
living prima donna sopranos,” whose 
name “will shortly be made known.” Ne- 
gotiations are in progress, he states, 
with other operatic artists of the first 
rank. Mr. Rabinoff describes the new 
art-form which is to be exploited as fol- 
lows: 

“Mimo-dramatic and  mimo-choreo- 
graphic grand operas constitute this art- 
form with which the people of this coun- 
try are thus far unfamiliar. Translated 
into unmistakable terms, they may be 
called grand operas especially designed 
to give to dancing and to pantomime a 
prominence equalling the vocal and in- 
strumental parts of the works. 

“In Europe, mimo-dramatic and mimo- 
choreographic grand operas have long 
had a widespread vogue. Particularly in 
Russia—which has shown the way in the 
combining of the music, dancing, drama 
and painting—have these grand operas 
risen to the highest position possible. 

“Although there is a similarity in the 
operas of the two classes named, there is 
nevertheless a distinct difference between 
them. - In the one type, the dramatic 
portion is raised to the level of the music 
for orchestra, principals and chorus; in 
the other, it is the terpsichorean ele- 
ment that is accorded this place.” 

The company now being formed will 
include the Pavlowa Ballet Russe, con- 
sisting of fifty-two members; operatic 
principals of established reputation; the 
former orchestra and chorus of the Bos- 
ton Opera House; Ignaz Cooper, first 
conductor of the Imperial Russian Opera 
at Petrograd, and as stage director, 
Ryszard Ordynski, long associated with 
Prof. Max Reinhardt, as his chief col- 
league. The organization will number 
more than 200 persons. 

Of the works to be offered, all of them 
novelties, one of the most important is 
“Fenella” (”The Dumb Girl of Portici’’), 
by Auber, and another is Rachmaninoff’s 
‘“Aleko” (“The Gypsies’”)—both mimo- 
dramatic grand operas. Prominent in 
the list of mimo-choreographic works is 
“The Enchanted Garden,” an absolute 
novelty which is to have its world’s 
premiére. next fall. This grand opera 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


American Baritone, a Concert Artist of Distinguished Ability, Who Has Attained 
Widespread Popularity Because of His Supremely Artistic Singing and Polished 


Interpretations. (See Page 2) 





for which Joseph Holbrooke, the English 
composer, wrote the music, will be sung 
in English. The text is by Douglas 
Malloch, the Western poet, and was writ- 
ten from a scenario conceived by Max 
Rabinoff. 

Productions for the various works in 
the répertoire of the new organization 
are now being contracted for with Leon 
Bakst, Sidney Sime, Morris Annisfield, 
and Joseph Urban, leading scenic artists 
of the world. The performances will 
begin early next October in New York. 


American Orchestra to Play American 
Music for Chicago 


CHICAGO, May 22.—American music 
played by American musicians and sung 
by American soloists who have received 
their training in America is to be fur- 
nished to Chicago next Winter at prices 
of from ten to twenty-five cents. The 
American Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago was incorporated last week at 
Springfield for that purpose. The incor- 
porators and the men who are behind the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. 


movement, financially and otherwise, 
are: Glenn Dillard Gunn, Charles G. 
Dawes, Herbert J. Friedman, Allen 
Spencer, William Baird, George Nelson 
Holt, F. Wight Neumann and Sigmund 


Zeisler. Mr. Gunn will lead the orches- 
tra. A small guarantee fund already 


has been raised. The orchestra will not 
be run for profit and the leaders in the 
movement will accept no compensation. 








Report of Another Opera-in-English 
Experiment 
It was reported in New York this 


week that a company called the Ameri- 
can National Opera Company had been 
organized to give opera in English in all 
parts of this country. Appeals for finan- 
cial support were being sent out to 
prominent citizens, it was said. Per- 
formances would be given only on a 
guarantee basis. The répertoire would 
include standard works and _ especial 
attention would be paid to the production 
of works by American composers. The 
report could not be verified. 
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ITALY NOT LIKELY 
TO CALL OUR OPERA 
STARS TO ARMS 


Most of the Members of the 
Metropolitan’s Italian Contin- 
gent Will Remain in America, 
Despite Their Country’s Dec- 
laration of War—Return of 
Those Now in Italy Will Prob- 
ally Be Facilitated Through In- 
fluence of Gatti-Casazza 





HEN Italy made her declaration of 
war against Austria on May 23, 
speculation at once became rife in New 
York as to the effect the action would 
have upon the next opera season in this 
country. Present indications are that 
conditions will not be such as to prevent 
the giving of the usual amount of Italian 
opera. A majority of the Italian mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan company an 
nounced, when the closed, that 
they would’ spend Summer _ in 
America. 

The last 
York from General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza was an announcement of his 
arrival at the Azores. He is in Italy by 
this time, as is also Arturo Toscanini, 
whose departure preceded that of the 
manager. Giorgio Polacco, the othér 
Italian conductor of the Metropolitan, 
left New York last Saturday on the 
Stampalia, bound for Naples. Mr. 
Polacco felt that patriotism compelled 
his return to his native country at this 
time to proffer his services to his Gov 
ernment in any capacity it saw fit to in- 
dicate. 

Messrs. Gatti-Casazza, Toscanini, Po 
lacco and Giulio Setti, the chorus mas 
ter, who is also now in Italy, are above 
the military age, and Mr. Polacco, in 
addition, is exempt as his widowed 
mother’s only son. It is not probable that 
the Government will call upon any of 
them, unless it is forced to require the 
services of men over thirty-nine. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza was trained as a naval 
engineer, but any military service that 
he could perform will unquestionably be 
regarded as less important than his abil 
ity to contribute to the glory of Italian 
art. Mr. Gatti-Casazza, in fact, is re 
garded in Rome as Italy’s Ambassador 
of Art to the United States and, instead 
of doing anything that would interfere 
with his plans for the opera season in 
New York, the Government would un 
doubtedly do all in its power to remove 
any obstacles that might arise in his 
path. 

With the allied fleets to keep the Medi 
terranean clear of hostile craft, there 
seems at present to be no serious danger 
that Italian opera artists will be pre 
vented from coming to the United States 
in time for next season. Enrico Caruso 
is now in Buenos Ayres and, though he 
had planned to return to Italy after his 
South American engagement, his friends 
in New York think that, under the cir 
cumstances, he will return to this city in 
stead. Antonio Scotti, Pasquale Amato, 
Luca Botta and Giovanni Martinelli are 
in this country and it is understood that 
they will remain. Amato has purchased 
a home here. Riccardo Tegani, baritone, 
is in Italy. 

Giuseppe de Luca, the baritone, for- 
merly of the Scala in Milan, who is the 
only new foreign male singer of great 
prominence thus far engaged by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza for next season, is in 
Havana and will probably come to this 
country to await the opening of the sea- 
son rather than risk his fortunes in a 
trip to Italy. The entire Italian chorus 
of the Metropolitan is now in this coun- 
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FINDS PUBLIC'S FIRST JUDGMENTS UNRELIABLE 














George Barrére Points Out That 
Mistakes in Decisions on Ar- 


tists or Works Made Hastily 
at First Hearings Will Be 
More Readily Acknowledged 
by Public Than by Individuals 
—growing National Re- 
sponse to Barrére Ensemble 


N innovator is George Barrére, the 
flautist and founder of the Barrére 
Ensemble, which is now acknowledged to 
be one of the finest artistically, and one 
of the most splendid educationally, of 
the many different groups of musicians 
before the public to-day. 

It was in 1895, Mr. Barrére graduated 
from the Conservatoire in Paris, winning 
the first prize. Previous to this, there 
had flourished for a short time in Paris 
under the direction of Taffanel, Mr. Bar- 
rere’s teacher, a society composed of 
young men who played well various 
wind-instruments. For one reason or 
another this little society died a natural 


death. 

“But, this had always interested me,” 
said Mr. Barrére, “And long before my 
graduation I had made up my mind to 
try some day to start up this little 
society perhaps with a better result. In 
1895 I organized what is known as the 
‘Société Moderne d’Instruments a Vent’ 
It was really a continuation of Taffane ‘s 
attempt. I had good luck, and for many 
years we gave a most successful annual 
concert. 

“When I joined Mr. Damrosch’s or- 
chestra in 1905, I thought seriously of 
forming just such a group for wind in- 
struments here. So the first year I tried, 
but soon came to the conclusion that the 
time was not ripe. Five years later, I 
again thought earnestly of this venture. 
With the advice and support of many 
kind people, music lovers, I banded to- 
gether niné or ten men—and here we are! 

First Coast-to-Coast Tour 

“This year we made our first coast-to- 
coast tour, which previously we had post- 
poned each season because of its inter- 
ference with the New York Symphony’s 
tour. Mr. Damrosch has been kind 
enough to arrange affairs so that I may 
leave at different times, and fill engage- 
ments with my men. 

“In selecting artists for my ensemble, 
an applicant does not have to have the 
routine that the member of an orchestra 
finds necessary. When I select a man it 
is because he is a good musician, a good 
player. His former experience does not 
count. 

“Tt has been a sense of great satisfac- 
tion, a veritable joy to me, that my men 
find real pleasure in their work. It is 
not merely an art with them, bringing 
only material returns. I never have to 
‘call’ rehearsals. They ask for them, and 
will practice and rehearse without any 
limitation being placed upon their time. 
During our recent tour it was most 
amusing and gratifying to see them, on 
the long ‘jumps’ from one city to an- 
other take their instruments into the 
smoking car, and there, play for hours! 
It was a lovely feeling to know they were 
not merely mercenary musicians! 

“We covered over 13,000 miles, the 
first time such a tour had ever been made 
by an ensemble of wind instruments. It 
is very flattering to find how many en- 
sembles have sprung into existence in the 
smaller cities, since our visits to them. 
Every week I receive letters inquiring 
for lists of music and advice. I am al- 
ways happy to aid them in their kindly 
competition. 

Must “Think Over” a Work 


“The first program we ever submitted 
to the public, at the Belasco Theater, 
here in New York, was made up of clas- 
sic compositions alone; works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Handel, Haydn and Mozart. 
So great was our encouragement that 
we followed these with modern programs. 
Then I believed that the public really 
wanted us! You see, I never believe in 
the public’s first judgment of an artist’s 
work, or a creator’s composition. Only 
after the public (1 speak of the audien¢es 
collectively) have had time to _ think 
over the artists and works, and then 
show a second judgment, do I believe 
them. 
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George Barrére, founder of the 
Barrére Ensemble of Wind In- 
struments—Photographed on his 

recent tour 

















composer will receive 
I do not be- 


“Any modern 
kindly attention from me. 
lieve in a personal individual criticism. 
If a modern is at all playable, he should 


be given a chance before the public. The 
public’s decision, not mine or yours, is 
the thing that counts. The public may 
make a hasty decision at first, but it will 
always recognize its mistakes and ac- 
knowledge them, which is more than the 
average individual will do! One should 
never pay attention to the first, the direct 
criticism. Look back. You may see 
many examples of what I mean. Bizet’s 


‘Carmen’ and Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ are 
proofs of the unfairness of sudden and 
hasty judgment. 


Limits of Individual Taste 


_ “Furthermore, I personally believe it 
is unfair for me or any person to im- 
pose our individual taste; such a prefer- 
ence is too limited!” 

Mr. Barrére was given a dinner by his 
confreres at the Café des Beaux Arts on 
May 20, the tenth anniversary of his first 
appearance in New York. 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 








HELEN WARE FINDS 
ABLE PIANISTS ON 
HER SOUTHERN TOUR 

















Helen Ware, the American Violinist, in 
Gainesville, Fla. Miss Ware (second 
from the left) Is Seen with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Oscar Miller and Mr. Molnar 


Among the recent Southern successes 
of Helen Ware, the young violinist, was 
that of Gainesville, Fla., where Miss 
Ware’s playing made a strong appeal, 
not only to the musicians but to the lay 
men. J. Oscar Miller was congratulated 
in securing for her accompanist Wil 
helm Meyer, who played the Hungarian 
and Slav numbers, with all the charac- 
teristic abandon. 


In Hattiesburg, Miss., the violinist 
was again fortunate in having the sup- 
port of a splendid pianist, Mme. Schaeff- 
ner, a disciple of Moszkowkski and 
Pugno, who not only played excellent 
accompaniments, but effective _ solos. 
Miss Ware’s success was such as to re- 
flect credit on Mrs. Crowe of the Music 
Club and her fellow-workers, for bring- 
ing this musical treat to the city. 





NEW BOSTON CONDUCTOR 


Chalmers Clifton to Direct Cecilia So- 
ciety Next Season 

Boston, May 24.—An unusually in- 

teresting announcement apropos of the 

musical season of 1915-16 in Boston is 


that of the appointment of Chalmers 
Clifton, one of the youngest and most 
promising of the musicians of the city, 
as conductor of the Cecilia Society. Of 
late years Mr. Clifton has often given 


proof of unusual abilities as a conductor, 
and the present opportunity is one cal- 
culated to give him a field for the fur- 
ther development of his talent. 

Mr. Clifton, previously a graduate of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
was graduated from Harvard College, 
where he had taken a number of scholar- 
ships, in 1912, with the highest honors in 
music and also with the degree of summa 
cum laude for his work in the college 
courses outside of music. He studied 
for two years in Europe under the terms 
of the Sheldon scholarship. He studied 
successively with D’Indy and Gedalge. 
In 1910 he made a deep impression by 
his arrangement of compositions of Mac- 
Dowell for orchestra and voices, for the 
Peterborough Pageant held that year 
under the auspices of the MacDowell 
Memorial Society for the benefit of the 
artist settlement at Peterborough. Mr. 
Clifton was for two seasons conductor of 
the Musical Art Club in this city. He 
has conducted special performances in 
Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati. 


PLEADS FOR STANDARDIZATION 





J. M. Steinfeldt Enlists San Antonio’s 
Teachers in Movement 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 22.—At the 
last meeting of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association, J. M. Steinfeldt 
made a plea for the standardization of 
the requirements for teaching, and the 
membership committee was asked to pre- 
pare an outline of a plan for teachers 
taking an examination and the issuance 
of a certificate of proficiency by the as- 
sociation, the examination being also a 
prerequisite of membership. 

Alice Hollman, Mrs. J. J. Spell and 
Clara D. Madison were appointed dele- 
gates to the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting at Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Warren G. Clarke, artist pupil 
of J. M. Steinfeldt, gave an interesting 
piano recital on May 12 at St. Mary’s 
Hall. Her program listed composers 
from Bach to Dubussy—including two 
romances by Mr. Steinfeldt, which were 
among the numbers best liked by the 
audience. Mrs. Clarke displayed a good 
technique and individuality. C.D. M. 


ITALY NOT LIKELY 
TO CALL OUR OPERA 
STARS TO ARMS 


[Continued from page 1] 





try and few of the members, in all likeli- 
hood, will feel that the declaration of 
war demands their return to Italy. In 
any event an Italian chorus could be re- 
cruited in this country among. members 
of the defunct Boston Opera Company 
and from other sources. 

Cleofonte Campanini, the managing di- 
rector of the reorganized Chicago com- 


pany, has been in Italy and France of 


late in his search for new singers. 
Among the Italian men whom he has un- 
der contract for next season are Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, now in Italy; Giovanni 
Zenatello, who is in Havana; Francesco 
Daddi, Enrico Aresoni and Titta Ruffo. 
Mr. Ruffo is now in New York. 

A Paris cable of May 25 quotes Mr. 
Campanini as saying that the entrance 
of Italy into the war would not affect the 
coming opera season in Chicago. Mr. 
Campanini announced that though “an 
Italian before everything,” he would con- 
tinue to present the best operas irrespec- 
tive of the nationality of their composers. 








WERRENRATH’S ARTISTIC HERITAGE 





i Reinald Werrenrath, the distin- 
guished young American baritone, 
may be found a splendid example of the 
American born singer who can take his 
place among our leading concert artists. 
Although he is only thirty-two years old, 
he has been before the American public 
some fifteen years. During this time he 
has made an enviable reputation for 
himself as an artist. 

It is not unnatural that Mr. Werren- 
rath became a professional singer; his 
father, George Werrenrath was leading 
tenor of many of the European opera 
houses and the first man to sing “Par- 
sifal” excerpts in America. Therefore 
it is not surprising that the son should 
follow the same _ vocation, although 


limited by choice to the concert platform. 
Mr. Werrenrath is an uncommon char- 


acter in the artistic world; he is a 
wholesome esthete, with a generous ca- 
pacity for discovering merit in othérs. 
The beginning of his career was marked 
with instantaneous success, which proved 
at the start what he has since carried 
out, that he is a man in his art, not a 
faddist. He is the type with sane, clear- 
cut ideals, which does not countenance 
failure; he believes that the American 
composer or interpreter, if he is sincere, 
has a fair opportunity among his own 
people. This optimistic attitude is felt 
by those persons lucky enough to come 
in close contact with him, and has been 
an inspiration to many. His intuitive 
sense for discovering talent in others, 


and his untiring efforts to bring their 


work before the public has made for hin 
a following of frank admirers. 

Mr. Werrenrath has completed thirty 
seven engagements since the first of the 
year and was last heard at the Spring- 
field (Mass.) festival. A. S. 
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Called Pos- 


American Artist 
sessor of “One of the Keenest 
Harmonic Senses of Anyone 
Writing Music in This Coun- 
try To-day’’— Breadth of 
Vision and Distinctive Musi- 
cianship Revealed in His 
Work as Creative No Less 
Than as Executive Artist— 
An Answer to the Critic of 
the Concertos of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms—Violinist 
Plans Summer Tour of 
Sweden Before Next Season's 
American Tour 


T was three years ago on a train to 
Norfolk, Conn., that I first met 
Albert Spalding. He was traveling to 
the little town to appear at the big fes- 
tival eoncert which the Misses Eldridge 
vive each July. Many times I had heard 
him play, both in recital and with or- 
chestra and I had realized his serious 
purpose as an artist, his disdain of gal- 
lery approval and his unusual violinistic 


ability. We were sitting in one of the 
Pullman smoking compartments when 
the  violinist’s accompanist, Andre 


Benoist, introduced us. Norfolk is hard- 
ly more than four hours from New York, 
but in that time we managed to cover 
a good deal of ground, from music to 
tennis and back again. 

The next day, Mr. Spalding played the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto at the Festival 
and did it splendidly, almost succeeding 
in lending distinction to this questionab.e 
production of the Russian master. Euro- 
pean tours followed during succeeding 
seasons and I did not see him again until 
this Spring. In the interim, the name 
of Albert Spalding had become one to 
conjure with in many a Continental city. 
\ dozen German music centers had set 
their seal of approval on his playing, 
London had found him a fine artist and 

France his success had been substan- 
tial. Added to this he journeyed to the 
Northern countries, and made many 
other admirers of his art. This season 
Mr. Spalding returned to his native land, 
a mature artist, a violinist of high rank, 
i musician of eminent attainments. His 
tour from the East to the Pacific Coast 
was the biggest he had thus far had in 
this country and success was his in vir- 
tually every city in which he played. 

While we were in Norfolk I remember 
ur visiting the town library with the 
Misses Eldridge. It is the custom for 
ruests to enroll their names in the 

rary register. Mr. Spalding was just 
efore me and I recall that he registered 
‘Albert Spalding, Florence, Italy.” I 
was surprised, as were his hostesses. But 
iter we learned that the Spaldings made 
their home in Winter in the beautiful 
Italian city. It was last week, just be- 


the violinist was leaving his New 
York hotel for his Summer home at 
Monmouth Beach, N. J., that I visited 


again. With him was Mr. Benoist, 

has added to his duties as accom- 
ist those of personal representative. 
‘he simplicity of Mr. Spalding’s per- 
ility, his straightforwardness, his 
idth of vision must win him the ad- 
ation of all who meet him. He speaks 
hout affectation, and thinks clearly. 
war was mentioned and the violin- 
had something to say that was proof 
tive of his ability to think for him- 
and not depend for his views on the 
ions of professional war-writers. 


The “Three B” Concertos 


it I had not gone to see him about 


war. There was an article in 
‘(SICAL AMERICA recently about the 
beethoven, Bach and Brahms concertos 


the violin. Mr. Spalding had read 
nd he did not agree with the views 
“To be sure,” he remarked, 
ing, “there were some things in the 
‘le which were perfectly true, but 
were so obvious that they. required 
‘xplanation. Think of the Bach con- 
os being called dull, with the excep- 
of the slow movements! Think of 


essed. 


SPALDING, COMPOSER, NOW RIVAL TO SPALDING, VIOLINIST 
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In Eaypt, 
Spalding. 
right), Mrs. André Benoist, Mrs. J. 
(in the cart) and Mr. Spalding. In 
Recent Photograph of the Violinist. 





on the Grand Canal, Venice. Right, 


the North Sea 


that glorious musical speech, the per- 
fection of polyphony, which the master 
commanded as no one has since, boring 
persons who would be music lovers! I 
do not think that a Bach concerto, well 
played, can be anything but thrilling for 
the serious music-lover. As for the 
assertion that the Beethoven Concerto 
is weak because there is a very long in- 
troduction before the solo violin enters, 
I do not know exactly what to say. That 
introduction, as the writer has called it, 
is not a mere prelude, it is a very vital 
part of the movement. Beethoven’s con- 
certo is a symphony, in which a solo 
violin has beautiful idiomatic passages 
to play. That is what I believe the 
modern concerto for any instrument 
should be. We have passed the day when 
the concerto was a work designed merely 
to allow the soloist to display his tricks 
of virtuosoship. 

“And in the Brahms Concerto, too, we 
find this perfect blending of orchestra 
and solo violin. I cannot understand the 
attitude of those persons who sit im- 
patiently through the orchestral portion 
of a concerto and watch eagerly for the 
soloist’s entrance. Surely such _indi- 
viduals are not getting the most out 
of the performance. The orchestra, tak- 
ing it for granted that it is composed 
of one hundred accomplished instru- 
mental players, is a beautiful instru- 
ment; you must listen to it in a concerto, 
Just as you would in a symphony or a 
symphonic poem, Those who do not, miss 
a very important part of the composi 
tion. As for cutting long preludes and 
interludes in a concerto on the ground 
that the Wagner music-dramas are cut 
liberally, I say ‘No’ emphatically. There 
is no analogy here. For, whereas one 
may leave out portions of an opera, in 
which the musical form, such as it is, 
is determined only by the text—omit 
part of the text or a scene and you may, 
of course, blue-pencil the music that goes 
with it—in a concerto every measure has 
its place and meaning in the work’s en 
tire architecture.” 

The conversation turned to nae com- 
position. In one of his two recitals of 
chamber music for violin and piano at 
AZolian Hall this Winter, Mr. Spalding 
performed the Sonata in G Major, by 


Italy and on the North Sea with Albert 
Above, in Cairo (reading from 
W. Spalding 
Oval, a 
Below, left, 
Mr. Spalding and His Accompanist, André Benoist, 
Sailing on 





left to 


Jonn Alden Carpenter, of Chicago. The 
violinist considers Mr. Carpenter one of 
the biggest men in American creative 
music to-day. He is enthusiastic about 
this sonata and also about the Carpen- 
ter songs, over which so much to-do was 
made when they were published several 
years ago. 

“T can’t say anything more than that 
I like the Carpenter sonata better every 
time I play it,” said Mr. Spalding. “You 
know working up a sonata is an acid 
test for the composition. One plays it 
over and over before taking it out on the 
concert platform; one investigates every 
measure carefully. And if the work is 
not real, if it has flaws, they surely be- 
come apparent to the artist. Preparing 
the Carpenter work was joy for me; I 
found more in it as I knew it better and 
I am happy to play it now whenever J 
can. Mr. Benoist felt and feels the 
same way about it, too. 

“Shall I do any American things next 
season? I am considering a Suite by 
Louis Griinberg, which is tremendously 
interesting, and a Sonata in E Major by 
Mortimer Wilson, the latter dedicated to 
me. Mr. Wilson spent two years with 
Max Reger in Germany; he has a superb 


technique. His sonata contains some 
splendid material. I hope to bring it 
out.” 


Albert Spalding, Composer 


Albert Spalding, composer, is rapidly 
coming to the fore. Prior to his depar- 
ture for Europe, a few seasons ago, he 
played for the first time a set of his 
own pieces at his farewell recital at Car- 
negie Hall. A Prelude in B Major was 
found to be rarely beautiful. Since then 
Mr. Spalding has continued at composi- 
tion and has produced some highly indi 
vidual works. I asked him when he did 
his composing and learned that most of 
it was accomplished in Summer, the 
Winter being generally too crowded with 
concert-appearances, whether in America 
or on the Continent. The merit of his 
work as a composer was proved this 
Winter when his confrére, Efrem Zim- 
balist, the Russian violinist, played his 
“Alabama” at a Metropolitan Opera con- 
cert making his success of the evening 
with it. 








“T like to compose and I feel that if 
I can say something for the violin that 
has not been said before I am justified 
in writing it. You have heard the 
shorter pieces which I played here at 
various times. They are impressions of 
various moods.” 

The writer asked about Mr. Spalding’s 
Concerto quasi Fantasia, which he in- 
troduced at a New York recital this year. 
Was the orchestral partitur completed? 
“Pretty nearly,” was the answer; “only 
a few finishing touches are needed and 
I shall supply them this Summer. Next 
season I hope to play it with orchestra 
I shall not publish it yet, for my 
method of procedure after I have writ- 
ten something is to wait, put it away 
and then go back to it before giving it to 
a publisher. Sometimes a composer feels 
differently about a piece a month or two 
afterwards from what he does in the 
enthusiasm of writing it. I don’t think 
I have published a single composition 
until I have subjected it to this kind of 
criticism. The concerto was completed 
in Florence only last Summer. So you 
see ‘I couldn’t think of putting it out 
yet.” 

We spoke of modern harmonic inno 
vations. I feel that Mr. Spalding pos- 
sesses one of the keenest harmonic senses 
of anyone writing music in this coun 
try to-day. His musical speech is 1915. 
He reminds me of Cyril Scott at times, 
and so I was not surprised when he told 
me that he admired this English com- 
poser’s music greatly. I recalled Mr. 
Scott’s able defense of himself in an 
English musical journal last season, fol- 
lowing a raking over the coals given him 
by the London critics after a concert of 
“Old Melodies with New Harmonies.” 
Scott had taken such tunes as “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes” and the 
old Irish song, “The Gentle Maiden.” and 
harmonized them in the idiom of our 
day. The critics contended that such 
tunes required the harmonies which were 
familiarly associated with them. Where 
upon Mr. Scott informed them that no 
one knew whether these harmonies were 
the appropriate ones, and that, in most 
cases, they were more recent than the 





[Continued on next page] 
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TO TURN FROM OPERATIC FIELD TO ORATORIO 

















Henriette Wakefield Will Appear upon Concert and Recital 
Stage Next Season—Her Work at Metropolitan and in 
Comic Opera Followed by Year of Study in Preparation 
for New Venture—One Contralto Who Has No Ambition 


to Become Soprano 


HERE will reappear in the local mu- 
sical arena next season an artist 
who for several years has disappeared, 
in a sense, from the New York horizon. 
First known hereabouts as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s squad of Val- 
kyries, Rhinedaughters, Flowermaidens 
and pages to both Landgrave Hermann 
and Elsa of Brabant, Henriette Wake- 
field’s latest metamorphosis will bring 
her forward on the recital and oratorio 
platform, where, next Christmas, the 
devout are likely to behold her in the 
position of contralto soloist at the New 
York Oratorio Society’s. “Messiah” per- 
formance. The young American singer’s 
career has been, in truth, an object lesson 
to those easily discouraged by the fact 
that the early course of artistic progress 
does not always run smooth. She has 
essayed successively several lines of ac- 


tivity, has profited by the lessons of each 
but resolutely renounced one or the other 
on discovering that, under existing con- 
ditions, her ideal lay elsewhere. 
Opera-goers will readily recall Mrs. 
Wakefield. She contributed materially 
to the strength of the ensembles of which 
she was a component but, despite several 
years of splendid service in that direction, 
did not evolve further. The fault lay not 
with her abilities. In an institution like 
the Metropolitan there are almost as 
many wheels within wheels and a diplo- 
matic mechanism as complicated and far- 
reaching in effect as in the secret council 
chambers of nations. It were profitless 
to inquire at present into the reasons 
why this singer did not develop from a 
Rhinemaiden into something more con- 
siderable. But, paradoxical as it may 
sound, a Metropolitan contract bestowed 
upon a young singer is neither a patent 
of artistic nobility, so to speak, nor yet 
an infallible guarantee of future operatic 
prominence. The dear public has a way 
of associating a singer with the type of 
réles to which she is assigned during her 
first season or two. And it does not like 
to readjust its estimate. Once identified 
with minor parts, the singer has no small 
difficulty in persuading the public of her 
capacity for doing anything else. 


Light Opera Experience 


Henriette Wakefield did not, rightly 
enough, take kindly to the idea of thus 
cabining and confining her efforts. She 
left the Metropolitan and took to light 
opera through the medium of Walter 
Damrosch’s short-lived “Dove of Peace.” 
Subsequently she appeared in the revi- 
vals of “Robin Hood” and “Rob Roy.” 
When these operettas disappeared into 
the misty recesses of the “road” the con- 
tralto was, for a time, quite lost to view. 
Last Fall, however, she returned to New 
York. Yet she was not active in the 
musical life of the city during the Winter 
for the reason that she was devoting her- 
self to arduous study. 

To-day Mrs. Wakefield looks forward 
to the future with much complacency and 
contentment, having derived ample satis- 
faction and profit from her period, of 
comparative retirement. “I think every 
artist can obtain immeasurable benefit 
from occasional discontinuance of his 
work and by giving himself up for a 
space to earnest study and contempla- 
tion,” remarked the contralto recently to 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


“I, for one, needed such a period of 
rest. For though my long tour in 
comic opera did not tire me unduly, 
for the time being I confess I felt 
the strain upon returning. It really 
surprised me how so many singers 
on the light opera stage retain their 
vocal powers as long as they do. 
Yet do not mistake me; I am very 
far from decrying the experience 
which I gained in it. It taught me 








much about acting and stage routine in 
general—indeed, far more than ever I ac- 
quired in grand opera. My voice stood 
the strain of innumerable performances 
extremely well and I was not obliged to 
miss a single performance. 

“Now, however, the time has come 
when I am ambitious to engage in more 
serious musical work. So I am prepar- 
ing for oratorio and recital. My coach- 
ing during the past months has been 
under Louis Koemmenich, whose tutelage 
is an inspiration. I am looking forward 
to my oratorio work with the greatest ex- 
pectancy. There is so much to be learned 
in this direction—so much of which the 
singer trained only in opera has no 
notion! 


No Desire to Be Soprano 


“I do not want to become a soprano as 
do so many artists to-day whom nature 
has not blessed with a soprano organ. 
Had I so desired, I should not have 
wanted for the opportunity, for certain 
instructors have assured me that the 
change was feasible, that I was in reality 
capable of doing soprano work. In- 
variably, I have rejected the proposal, 
despite the opinion of the teacher, for I 
believe I know my own voice, its capac- 
ities and limitations, better than any one 
else. Besides, the world is overrun with 
sopranos and those who have attained 
this vocal station without having been 
to the manner born generally turn out to 
be mediocrities. No, I am amply satisfied 
with the extent of the field open to con- 
traltos. 

“Much of my time is spent in search of 



















Henriette Wakefield, the Ameri- 
can contralto who leaves the 
operatic field to go on the 
concert stage. The snap shot 


shows her in camping cos- 
tume in Maine. 
good songs for recital purposes. I admit 


that my preference is for the type of 
songs the public calls ‘deep.’ The main 
fault I have to find with the available 
English and American songs is that the 
great majority of them are not deep. 
We need songs of the depth of Schubert 
and Brahms. But so far they are not 
easily encountered. Good ones are avail- 
able, to be sure, but they do not get far 
enough beneath the skin in general. Yet 
I have worked very hard to find what | 
want. Composers call continuously to 
play me their works—so often, in fact, 
that I get no rest and have had lately to 
instruct the hall boys to find out just 
what persons calling on me wish before 
allowing them up to my apartment.” 
H. F. P. 





Francis Rogers Joins Faculty of Yale’s 
School of Music 


Francis Rogers has accepted an ap- 
pointment as instructor in singing at the 
School of Music of Yale University, of 
which Horatio Parker is dean, for the 
college year of 1915-16. This will neces- 
sitate his presence in New Haven one 
day in each week and will not interfere 
with his teaching in New York and his 
concert work. Mr. Rogers is a graduate 
of Harvard. 





George Warren Reardon, baritone, was 
engaged for the performance of Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” with the Mt. Vernon 
Choral Society on May 21. He will sing 
in Gade’s “Erlking’s Daughter,” with 
the Newburgh Society, on June 18. 


GALA FINALE OF 
COMPOSERS’ SERIES 


Alexander Russell’s Songs Sung 
by Anna Case, Wells and 
Dadmun 





Concluding this year’s series of con- 
certs of American concerts of American 
compositions at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, a program of music 
by Alexander Russell, director of the 
concerts given throughout the year at 
this place, was given on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 25. Assisting Mr. Russell 
were Anna Case, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; John Barnes 
Wells, tenor; Royal Dadum, baritone, 
and Philip Gordon, pianist. 

Mr. Russell offered three groups of 
songs—‘My Heaven,” “Expectation,” 
“My True Love Lies Asleep” and 
“Asleep” for Mr. Wells; “Wenn ich in 
deine Augen seh’,” “In Fountain Court” 
and “The Sacred Fire” for Miss Case; 
and “Gypsy Song,” “The Patient Lover,” 


“Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” 
“The Blue Bonnet” and “The Merry 
Mermaid” for Mr. Dadmun. Practically 
all of these songs have been discussed 
in the review columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Arthur Farwell or the pres- 
ent writer on the occasion of their publi- 
cation. They stand today as the natural, 
sincere expression of one of the really 
gifted men who are working in creative 
music in this country. One could rejoice 
at the spontaneity of Mr. Russell’s 
melodic flow and at the same time at 
his rich and varied harmonic sense. 

Mr. Wells sang his group superbly, 
with assurance and lovely vocal quality, 
scoring in the fine setting of Lanier’s 
“Sunset.” Miss Case was at her best in 
“The Sacred Fire,” which, after numerous 
recalls, she had to repeat. The manu 
script “In Fountain Court,” a setting of 
one of Arthur Symon’s finest poems, 
proved one of Mr. Russell’s biggest and 
subtlest songs. In the five songs, enu- 
merated above, Mr. Dadmun won a well- 
deserved success, the “Elegy on _ the 
Death of a Mad Dog” and “The Merry 
Mermaid” being singled out for especial! 
approval. Mr. Russell presided at the 
piano in his wonted artistic manner. 
Mr. Gordon played with excellent results 
a remarkably interesting Concert Waltz, 
built on a ground bass. He was encored. 

In the audience, which was the largest 
which has gathered for any of these con 
certs, were Harold Bauer, with whom 
Mr. Russell studied while in Europe; 
Henry T. Finck, Sigmund Spaeth, Deems 
Taylor. Of the composers who have ap 

eared in this series were present Marion 

auer, F. Morris Class and J. P. Scott. 
Before the recital of his compositions 
Mr. Russell played four American organ 
compositions, the Andante from Ralph 
Baldwin’s C Minor Sonata, F. Morris 
Class’s “Adown the Lanes of Old Ro 
mance” and “Threnody” and A. Walte 
Kramer’s Concert Prelude in D Minor. 
A. W. K. 





Max Jacobs to Conduct Orchestral So 
ciety of New York 


Max Jacobs, widely known as violin 
ist and teacher in New York, has bee! 
chosen conductor of the Orchestral So 
ciety of New York. This organization 
consisting of sixty musicians drafted 
from the orchestras of the Symphon) 
Society and Metropolitan Opera House 
will give its first pair of concerts o1 
Saturday, June 5, in the afternoon an 
evening at Carnegie Hall. The soloist 
are to be Mme. Rosalie Challia, soprano 
William Wade Hinshaw, baritone; Vladi 
mir Dubinsky, ’cellist, and Alexande 
Bloch, violinist. 














SPALDING, COMPOSER, NOW RIVAL TO SPALDING, VIOLINIST 








[Continued from page 3] 





melodies themselves and were in the 
idiom of the musician who set them down 
oe guesemnty not of the date of the tune 
itself. 


“Old Kentucky Home” Variations 


“I’ve just done a set of variations on 
‘My Old Kentucky Home,’” Mr. Spald- 
ing suggested. “Just finished them the 
other day. Would you like to hear 
them?” So he took his Guarnerius from 
the case, summoned Mr. Benoist to the 


piano and the piece was played. These 
variations alone would stand as strong 
evidence of Mr. Spalding’s sterling 
musicianship. They are written with 
outspoken individuality, avoid conven- 
tional embroideries, so much beloved of 
the Vieuxtemps school of variation com- 
posers, and show true power of inven- 
tion. When the performance was over 
—Mr. Spalding was to make a phono- 
graph record of the composition the next 
day—I remarked how rich the harmonic 
ag was. I had found that the violinist, 
ike Cyril Scott in his folk settings, had 


harmonized the immortal Foster melody 
with full-blooded modern harmonies. 
“That is the only way a composer of to- 
day should speak,” said Mr. Spalding, as 
I aose to go. “It would be foolish to try 
to carry diatonics further, wouldn’t it, 
after the masters completed that epoch 
in musical composition. There is little 
room _— composer whose harmonic 
plan is“#t up to date; he will have to 
speak in mighty melodies, I am afraid, 
if he cannot give us absorbing harmonies. 
And great melodists are rare.” 

A tour of Sweden is contemplated by 


the violinist this Summer, after his res 
at Monmouth Beach. In the Fall he r 
turns to America for a whole season’ 
tour. American musical art has gon 
far during the last decade. Executiv 
and creative exponents have arisen an 
won a place among the elect. Perhaj 
in none of them is the ability to do bot 
in a distinguished manner more happi 
combined than in Albert Spalding, vi 
linist and composer, an American mus 
clan whose achievements must be r 
spected by all lovers of what is best 

the tonal art. A, WALTER KRAMER. 
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Fleventh Event of Massachu- 
setts Association Surpasses 
Those of Previous Years in 
Attendance and Musical 
Value—Exacting Selection of 
Singers Brings Marked Im- 
provement in Mr. Bishop’s 
Chorus—"Quo Vadis” and 
‘Manzoni’ Requiem Stirring- 
ly Sung—Brilliant Roster of 
Soloists 


Oe ae MASS., May 24.— 
“This festival has been far ahead of 
ill previous events of this kind in point 
if attendance,” said William C. Taylor, 
secretary of the Springfield Music Festi- 
val Association, after the last concert 
Saturday evening. He might have added 
with equal truth that it was as far ahead 
from a musical standpoint, but he prob- 
ibly left that for those who attended the 
‘oncerts to say, and say it they did, for 
nothing better than this thirteenth music 
festival has ever been given under the 
auspices of the Springfield Association. 

In the first place, the selection of the 
artists was extremely pleasing. Another 
feature was the new municipal organ in 
the Auditorium, which was used for the 
first time. Although the building of the 
organ had not been entirely completed 
it was in shape to be used at this time 
and it proved to be a valuable addition 
to the festival. 

Besides the organ there was, of course, 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
of New York conducted ably by Richard 
Hageman. 

It is unanimously agreed that the 
music festival chorus, conducted as in 
former years by John J. Bishop, was 
never better. In selecting the chorus 
for this festival a new rule requiring 
that every voice should be tried before 
the applicant was accepted was in effect 
and a most satisfactory result was ob- 
tained. Every voice selected was good 
and the ensemble was magnificent. Mr. 
Bishop deserves unlimited praise for the 
work he has put into these music festi- 
vals, for his untiring efforts have pro- 
duced a chorus that is a credit to the 
city. Its work throughout the entire fes- 
tival was of the same even quality and 
every number was sung with a profes- 
sional finish. 

In the first concert on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 20, in the Auditorium, Verdi's 
“Manzoni” Requiem was heard. The 
soloists were Mme. Margarete Matze- 
nauer, contralto; Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Daniel Beddoe, tenor, and Allen 
Hinckley, basso. Prof. William 
Churchill Hammond, organist of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
was at the organ. This was Mme. Mat- 
enauer’s first appearance in this city, 
and her singing met with instant favor. 
Miss Hinkle’s many admirers here found 
even more to praise in her singing than 

































































Recorded by the Camera at Springfield’s Eleventh Festival: No. 1, Julia Heinrich, soprano, with Richard Copley, of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau; No. 2, Left to Right, Robert Maitland, Reinald Werrenrath, Percy Grainger and Richard Hage- 
man; No. 3, Pasquale Amato Shows His Esteem for Conductor John J, Bishop; No. 4, Fritz Kreisler. 


in her work at the festival last year. 
Messrs. Beddoe and Hinckley both sang 
in fine voice, Hinckley’s work being 
of the unusually high order that one 
would expect of this former Metropolli- 
tan and Chicago opera artist. The choral 
parts were excellently sung and Profes- 
sor Hammond’s ability as an organist 
was again evidenced. 

Percy Grainger, pianist, was the solo- 
ist for the second concert Friday after- 
noon. There was more than ordinary in- 
terest in his appearance. The local 
critics gave much praise to his playing. 
In the Grieg Concerto he displayed his 
great powers as a pianist, and in a group 
of Irish folksongs of his own arrange- 
ment he displayed his abilities as a com- 
poser as well. 

“Quo Vadis,” the oratorio by Felix 
Nowowiejski, was sung for the third con- 
cert Friday evening. This new work by 
the Polish composer was a novelty that 
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attracted many musicians, as it was its 
first production in this part of the coun- 
try. As a novelty it was well worth 
hearing, but whether it made strong 

















Allen Hinckley, Noted American Basso, 
Who Evoked Enthusiasm in the Verdi 
Requiem. 


enough appeal to the majority who heard 
it to demand a repetition is a question. 
The soloists were Julia Heinrich, so- 
prano; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
and Robert Maitland, basso. Harry Kel- 
logg, organist of First Church, was at 
the organ. The greatest part of the solo 
work fell upon Mr. Werrenrath, who 
sang his part of St. Peter with great in- 
terpretative power. Miss _ Heinrich 
showed that she possesses a voice of rare 
quality and she sang beautifully. Mr. 
Maitland was in excellent voice. The 
chorus work in this oratorio was even 
better, if such a thing be possible, than 
in the “Requiem” of the previous night. 





It stamped-the chorus as unquestionably 
unequalled by any former chorus in the 
history of the festivals. 

Fritz Kreisler, soloist for the Saturday 
afternoon concert, was a double hero to 
the great audience, and he was given a 
tremendous welcome when he _ stepped 
upon the stage. He played three num- 
bers as only Kreisler can play them. 

The miscellaneous program of the clos- 
ing concert Saturday night filled the 
great Auditorium with a brilliant audi- 
ence. The soloists were Miss Heinrich, 
Mr. Werrenrath and Pasquale Amato. 
While the audience was pleased to hear 
Miss Heinrich and Mr. Werrenrath 
again, Amato was a great attraction and 
his reception was most cordial. In re 
sponse to repeated encores he sang the 
“Largo al factotum” from “The Barber 
of Seville” and the “Toreador’s Song” 
from “Carmen.” As soon as the orches- 
tra began the opening notes of these 
songs the audience signified its intense 
pleasure by most enthusiastic applause. 
When Amato finished the numbers the 
outburst of approval was deafening. 

The thirteenth Springfield festival has 
set a mark for excellence that will be 
most difficult to surpass. 

J. H. PARKER. 


A Welcome Visitor 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for renewal of 
my subscription to your excellent paper, 
the receipt of which I anxiously look for 
weekly. Truly yours, 
HorRACE H. KINNEY. 
Waverly, N. Y., May 17, 1915. 


The first man to enlist in Canada’y 
103d Regiment, of Calgary, was Band- 
master O. D. Joiner. The latter is an 
American by birth, coming from Wiscon- 
sin, but is a Canadian citizen. 





A concert of exceptional merit was 
presented recently in Washington by 
Marion Greene, soprano; Edith Athey, 
pianist, and Elizabeth Wilbur, violinist. 
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SCALING THE HEIGHTS TO THE METROPOLITAN 








Sophie Braslau Recalls Some of 
the Trials That Preceded Her 
Acceptance as a Principal 
Singer of the World's Fore- 
most Opera House—A Singer 
Trained Exclusively in 
America 


IRECTLY above, as I ascended the 
flight of stairs leading to the music 
room, was a silhouetted figure. This ob- 
ject of my journey up the West Side of 
New York greeted me cordially, saying, 
“Really, I don’t believe I am worthy of 
an interview, yet!” 

It was Sophie Braslau, the young con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who thus modestly and unfairly 
belittled her own importance. 

In a very livable room, with many 
books, worn, read-looking—I soon discov- 
ered that their covers did not belie them 
—we talked, and I finally convinced this 
unassuming artist that people, especially 
Americans, were interested in the ~rog- 
ress of an intelligent young operatic and 
concert singer. 

“Just as many other vocal aspirants 
have done, I began my musical career as 
a pianist,” she told me, “and studied for 
some time with Alexander Lambert. But 
_my father always believed that I had a 
voice, and decided that I should have 
every opportunity to cultivate it, to bring 
it out. I feel that I owe everything to 
my father’s continual musicianly criti- 
cism and impersonal judgment. But not 
until I was nearly twenty did my general! 
studies become subservient to all that has 
brought me the splendid possibilitv of an 
operatic and concert career. At that 
time I had the good fortune to be recom- 
mended to Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, Alma 
Gluck’s teacher. I sang for him and he 
said, ‘You have a real operatic voice.’ 


When Discouragements Come 


“Tt seemed to me, each time I entered 
Maestro Buzzi-Peccia’s studio thereafter, 
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Sophie Braslau, the Young American 

Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


that there was within me a more em- 
phatic demand to make good all my 
promises to myself. But there were 
moments when everything seemed so 
truly hopeless! Anyone with a serious 
ambition knows what a desolate feeling 
these moments bring! Someone has said 
that the life of an artist is a tragedy 
from beginning to end. I believe this, 
to a certain extent, for some of the mo- 
ments in my preparation for a career 
were tragic to me.” Yet Miss Braslau 
looked so young and so successful, and 
radiated such an air of enthusiasm that 
it was not easy to associate her with sad- 
ness. 

“T studied with the distinguished 
maestro for three long years before he 
considered me ready,” she continued. 
“Then, one day, he decided. 
throw you into the ocean. It is “up to 
you” whether you swim or not!’ 

“So the time came when I had to prove 
that my work stood for something. It 
was the day when I had to sing for the 


‘Now, I'll . 


Opportunities That Metropolitan 
Company Presents the Young 
Artist—Possibilities That Re- 
side in Minor Réles—Voice 
Fifty Per Cent of the Neces- 
sary Assets 


representatives of the Metropolitan. I 
shall never forget how frightened I was! 
Seven or eight girls had sung before me, 
and when my turn came I said, ‘I simply 
can’t do it!’ But Signor Buzzi-Peccia 
said, ‘You must do it!’ 

“You know that feeling which comes 
at crucial moments—that something 
which precedes and follows your fear, 
which in some mysterious manner buoys 
you up and, in spite of yourself, as- 
sumes control of your actions, your very 
thoughts? The Metropolitan stage has 
never since seemed quite so wide or so 
awful as it seemed the moment when I 
had to walk out upon it and sing for my 
judges. But that feeling of which I 
speak helped me, and I fairly hugged the 
two scores, ‘Carmen’ and ‘Rheingold,’ as 
I walked to the piano. Well, I sang, and 
almost immediately afterwards Mr. Gatti 
sent for me, offering a contract! 

“But to feel that one has accom- 
plished a great deal in just being ac- 
cepted is wrong. I realized upon enter- 
ing the ‘business’ of the opera just how 
little I did know. Although my voice 
was the main instrument in getting me 
in the Metropolitan, I found that it was 
just about fifty per cent. of the assets 
needed to keep me there! In any case, 
it seems to me that voice is about half 
the battle. I plainly saw that if I had 
studied before I must now double my 
efforts. Often we younger artists find 
that by being ready at unexpected mo- 
ments we get our larger opportunities. 
But, personally, I think that the small 
parts are just as great so far as oppor- 
tunities go. 


Opportunity in Small Roles 


“One often hears such remarks as ‘Oh, 
she is only singing a small part now,’ 
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and the tone is often one of pity. These 
people seem to forget that a few bars 
must be sung with as much thought, as 
much artistry, as a large réle, and often 
these few lines, if not perfectly done, 
might mar an entire act. I am always 
happy to sing even the smallest part, for 
I know that it always brings a certain 
valuable amount of experience, which 
means two or three steps more towards 
the ultimate goal. 

“I do not consider myself capable of 
giving advice to young singers. All | 
know is what experiences aid me. I find 
it of inestimable value to attend all the 
performances at the opera that I can. 
In each great artist one may find some- 
thing to help one on the long road!” 


Miss Braslau made her début season 
before last as the Prince in the Russian 
opera, “Boris.” Since then she has con- 
tinually justified the reputation fore- 
shadowed at her début. She is a true 
contralto and is widely known, not only 
as an operatic artist, but as the success 
ful participant in many concerts. Mis: 
Braslau is at present preparing her ora 
torio and recital programs with Herbert 
Witherspoon. AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





FLORENCE HINKLE WELCOMED 





Soprano an Admired Soloist with Arion 
Chorus of Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., May 19.—Witl 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, as soloist, th« 
Arion Musical Club offered the last and 
finest concert of its season on Tuesday 
evening. Miss Hinkle deepened the im 
pression that her voice and art had mac 
here previously, and she was accorde 
a rousing welcome. 

Miss Hinkle presented a well chose: 
program. Her delivery of Homer’ 
“Sing to Me, Sing,” and “Long Ago” an 
“The Star,” by Rogers, aroused such e1 
thusiasm that many extra songs had t 
be added. Her singing of several aria: 
and the “Inflammatus” with the Cecilia 
choir was notable. 

The chorus under Daniel Protheroe’ 
direction found fine opportunities in th: 
Rossini “Inflammatus” and Stewart’ 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” and offered the most 
effective choral singing of the club’s sea 
son. Charles W. Dodge and Winogen 


M. 


Hewitt were the able accompanists. 


J. E. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The failure of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, which gave opera in English for 
two seasons, at the Century Opera House, 
has not come as a surprise to those who 
were acquainted with the inside facts. 
It seems that the liabilities of the com- 
pany are large, while the assets are com- 
paratively small. A large part of the 
liabilities is due to artists. 

The directors, acting, no doubt, on 
legal advice, have thought it best to pre- 
pare the way for a reorganization or 
a revival of the enterprise by putting 
the old company into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, which means nothing more or 
less than wiping out a large part of its 
indebtedness, as the creditors are not 
likely to get much for their claims. 

Whether this method is the best course 
to be pursued I will not discuss at this 
time. I am principally concerned in an 
endeavor to make it clear, not only to 
musie lovers generally, but more par- 
ticularly to those who were interested 
in the success of the venture, that the 
failure of the Century Company by no 
means settles the question as to whether 
the public want popular opera, as well as 
opera in English, for the reason that I 
do not think the enterprise was launched 
in the right way, nor was it carried on 
in the right way, nor was sufficient time 
given to fully test the issue. 

In the first place, the enterprise re- 
ceived a black eye from the very start, 
for the reason that the public got the 
impression that the gentlemen of the 
City Club, who had launched it, had 
sold out to certain directors of the Metro- 
politan Company, because it was the 
easiest way out for them, when they did 
not meet with as ready a response In 
the way of public support as they had 
expected. 

The moment the public believed that 
the enterprise was to be used as a means 
of offense against Mr. Hammerstein's 
threatened return into the field, and not 
for its announced purpose of giving 
opera in English at popular prices, they 
unquestionably lost interest. 

That the directors of the Metropolitan, 
naturally anxious to protect that insti- 
tution, grasped the opportunity, was 
natural. 

Whatever public interest was finally 
aroused was dampened by the first per- 
formances, which through lack of proper 
preparation and rehearsal were not of 
the expected standard. To this were 
added many mistakes of management, so 
the first season ended with a serious def- 
icit, which was met, in part, by Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn and some of his associates. 

A valiant effort was made afterwards 
to restore confidence and to put the en- 
terprise on a sound basis. One of the 
means for this was the addition of a 
large number of the cheaper seats to the 
auditorium. These alterations cost, I 
believe, nearly a quarter of a million, 
and were defrayed by Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt personally, something that is 
not generally known. 

However, in spite of the fact that the 
season was curtailed (for it had been 
found that the first season was too long), 
and that many of the performances se- 
cured crowded houses, the financial re- 
sults were disappointing. 

To this condition was added the mis- 
take of sending the organization to Chi- 
cago, where its own opera company had 
come to grief, and where there was 
scarcely any prospect from the first of 
securing sufficient support, owing largely 
to prevailing business conditions and the 
outbreak of the war. 





Had the company at the time been sent 
on the road, through the West and South- 
west, notably to Kansas, Texas and parts 
of the South, where the people were 
really hungry for opera, the result 
might have been very different. 

When we come, therefore, to consider 
the whole situation regarding the Cen- 
tury Opera Company the conclusion is 
inevitable that the enterprise was vir- 
tually doomed from the start. 

Consequently the facts do not justify 
the statement made by certain narrow- 
minded critics to the effect that the 
failure was due to lack of interest on the 
part of the public, and that popular 
opera, especially opera in English, can 
never be made a success in New York 
City or Chicago. 

I believe it can—if it be given in the 
right way, in the right place, with the 
right people, with the right management 
and with adequate advertising. Under 
such conditions it would not, in my opin- 
ion, need the support of a few multimil- 


lionaires, however public spirited, to 
carry it through to success. 
* ok * 


Israel Amter, the talented young com- 
poser, who, it is known, came very near 
winning the prize offered for opera by 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and which was won by Horatio 
Parker, is authority for the statement 
that through the kindly offices of Mr. 
Rudolph Schirmer, the noted music pub- 
lisher, the manuscript of an opera of his 
was laid before Signor Gatti-Casazza, of 
the Metropolitan. 

It seems that Mr. Schirmer, acting not 
only on his own judgment, but on that 
of Kurt Schindler, of the Schola Can- 
torum, had presented Mr. Amter’s work 
as being sufficiently meritorious to war- 
rant serious consideration. 

Mr. Amter states that Mr. Gatti re- 
ceived the matter with exceeding cour- 
tesy, but stated that he was afraid it 
would be useless for him to go into it 
at this time for the reason that it was 
easier to get some of the Italian artists 
to sing English than it was to get some 
of the American artists to do so. 

In fact, Mr. Amter stated that Mr. 
Gatti did not hesitate to assert that 
among the principal artists at the Metro- 
politan who were positively opposed to 
singing in English were Geraldine Far- 
rar and Riccardo Martin. 

As Mr. Amter truly says, what oppor- 
tunity can an American composer have 
to get a work in English presented at 
the Metropolitan if some of the leading 
singers, especially the Americans, refuse 
to sing in English? 

This is by no means the first time that 
I have heard that Geraldine Farrar is 
absolutely opposed to singing in her na- 
tive tongue. 

With regard to Riccardo Martin, his 
objection is, I believe, that the makers 
of the English librettos are either not 
musicians or poets, or acquainted with 
the requirements of the human voice, 
and so they make it not only difficult, 
but at times impossible, for the singers 
to sing what they have written. 

That, I believe, is his main contention, 
and consequently no singer of standing 
will be anxious to sing in English until 
those who make English librettos are as 
well acquainted with the requirements as 
are the makers of the Italian and French 
librettos. 

* 4 K 

Martinus Sieveking, the well-known 
Dutch pianist and teacher, who has been 
living in Paris for some time, sends a 
very interesting letter about conditions 
abroad. 

He is about to leave Paris, with a few 
favorite pupils, and get away far from 
the war zone by retiring to the moun- 
tains. He is going to locate for the Sum- 
mer near Grenoble, in the Isére. 

Sieveking has, I understand, discovered 
what he calls “a new piano method.” Cer- 
tainly such a work from so distinguished 
an authority will be of interest to many 
people. 

In spite of all the misery that the war 
has created a few musicians seem to 
manage to hold their own in Paris, and 
Sieveking is one of them. 

* * * 

Cleofonte Campanini, who is the man- 
ager of the Chicago Opera Company, is 
now in Paris, looking after artists. He 
says that in his opinion one of the effects 
of the war will be to make America the 
operatic center of the world. 

He hopes to engage all the leading 
French women singers for the Chicago 
Company, and the best of the men who 
are not serving in the army. 


Other advices from Paris show that 
the once gay city has become trans- 
formed. It is serious. It does not 


mourn, but it has become stoically grim. 
Few colors are seen on the streets, and 
at every turn you meet people with crepe 
on hat or sleeve, and women with long 
crepe veils. 

As for the Latin Quarter, you would 


not know it, for nearly all the French 
students have gone to the war, as well 
as many of the Americans who were 
there. Pleasure! It is dead. There is 
little or no music, and no dancing. A 
few theaters are open, but they are not 
well patronized. True, the Comédie 
Francaise, the Odeon and the Opéra 
Comique are open, but the Grand Opera 
House is closed. The war, like the Revo- 
lution, “has changed all that.” Even 
the Bois de Boulogne is more or less de- 
serted. The lights in the city are out by 
nine or ten o’clock. There are few beg- 
gars in the streets. As for the apaches, 
they have gone to the war. 
* * * 

Undeterred by the situation, the irre- 
pressible Henry Russell, who, you re- 
member, announced some time ago an in- 
ternational scheme of opera, based on 
Paris, has just issued a statement to the 
press, on his return from the Pacific 
Coast, where he was recently the guest 
of the California millionaires, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Crocker. 

Russell sailed on the Stampalia for 
Italy, with Polacco, the conductor, last 
Saturday, having been called there by an 
urgent cablegram from his family, which 
he took there from Paris after the war 
broke out. I understand that he ex- 
pects to return here in August. 

Before going he stated that owing to 
the condition of travel, as a result of the 
sinking of the Lusitania, it would be im- 
possible to contemplate students going 
abroad to study for the present. This, 
however, would only retard the opening 
of the new institution, and would not in 
any way prevent its ultimate realization. 

I am afraid that there is something 
else that will retard the going abroad of 
our American students in the future, and 
that is the nation-wide uprising during 
the last two years in favor of study at 
home. 

By the bye, it may interest you to know 
that one of the developments of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s California trip was the disclosure 
of the fact that Mr. William H. Crocker 
had organized and perfected a plan for 
an opera house in San Francisco, with a 
regular operatic season, such as has been 
given in New York, Chicago and Boston. 

This would have been carried out but 
for the local political municipal situa- 
tion. Then the war came, and the mat- 
ter was postponed until there would be 
better times—and a new mayor. 

{ * + 

There came very near being what the 
French call a “contretemps” on the pier 
of a liner sailing for Europe the other 
day when a certain distinguished prima 
donna only escaped being taken off the 
boat by the payment of a number of bills 
in good hard cash at the very last mo- 
ment. 

While there are foreign artists of the 
highest distinction who are exceedingly 
punctilious in meeting their engagements, 
like Seotti, Amato, Slezak, Hempel, Mar- 
tinelli, Schumann-Heink, Bori and num- 
bers of others, there are, on the other 
hand, some who do not hesitate to escape 
the payment of their obligations if they 
possibly can and only meet them when 
they are threatened with legal proceed- 
ings. 

I allude to the matter because it is 
just such persons who discredit the for- 
eign artists who, as a rule, are distin- 
guished by their regard for their obliga- 
tions of all kinds, are most kindly, and 
are not, as many people think, absolutely 
devoid of conscience. 

* * 

What may be said of the great artists 
can also be applied in large measure to 
the musical managers. Many of these 
are men of experience, ability, and con- 
duct their affairs in the most honorable 
and legitimate manner. In fact, it can 
be said that in many respects they are 
far ahead of their European prototypes. 

Among them, however, are some who 
are utterly unscrupulous, who take 
money, especially from aspirants for 
fame, for which they render no adequate 
service. Indeed, in many instances, they 
render no service whatever, and depend 
largely for their immunity on the belief 
that their victims do not care to face the 
publicity involved in legal procedure. 

One of the favorite forms which the 
exploitation not only of aspirants, but 
even of foreign artists of distinction 
takes, is the securing of a large sum for 
“publicity,” which means, of course, ad- 
vertising in the papers, particularly the 
musical ones. 

And here is something which should 
be taken up and thoroughly exploited, for 
the reason that some of the musical 
papers have been unjustly condemned for 
something of which they are wholly in- 
nocent. I could name you instance after 
instance where certain managers, some 
even of prominence, have secured large 
sums for publicitv. barely one cent of 
which has escaped their own pockets. 

Only recently a case came to my knowl- 
edge where a woman of some distinction 


- 





in the musical world paid a well-known 
concern a large sum for advertising, 
which was supposed to be done princi- 
pally in the musical papers. Scarcely a 
dollar of this money reached the papers. 

The lady, not seeing her announce- 
ments appear, was naturally loud in her 
complaints of the papers, which she be- 
lieved had taken her money and had done 
nothing for it. 


* * * 


David Bispham received the other 
night at Carnegie Hall one of the finest 
compliments ever given him in his long, 
distinguished and varied career. And 
yet I have an idea that Mr. David Bisp- 
ham did not look at it in that light at 
all, which shows you how it is possible 
for an experienced artist to misjudge the 
attitude of an audience. 

It was on the occasion of the meeting 
last week of the Humanitarian Cult, at 
Carnegie Hall, which was crowded to the 
roof. 

This cult, as the program states, was 
started some time ago by an altruistic 
intellectual by the name of Mischa Ap- 
pelbaum. Some say he is crazy; some 
say he is a born leader of men. Prob- 
ably he is both. 

Anyway, the purpose of the Cult, 
which has no officers, incurs no expense, 
levies no dues, has no collections or con- 
tributions, is to make people who want 
to give out money for charity disburse it 
themselves, instead of handing it over to 
some self-appointed organization, which 
takes sixty-six per cent. of every dollar 
for “expenses.” 

The organization has already done a 
great deal of good. It works on the 
West Side, and within the last eighteen 
months has cared for nearly a thousand 
families, obtained positions for several 
hundred, given medical treatment to any 
number. In fact, it has done a great deal 
of good, and does it directly by making 
its members dispense their own help, in- 
stead of washing their hands of obliga- 
tion by sending checks to so-called char- 
itable organizations. 

Well, at this meeting there were some 
very interesting speeches, notably one 
by Thomas Mott Osborne, the warden of 
Sing Sing, who spoke of the new ideas 
which he is endeavoring to introduce into 
one of our leading State’s prisons, and 
which ideas are based upon the convic- 
tion that a prison term is not merely a 
punishment, but an opportunity to turn 
the prisoner out as one who is no longer 
a menace to society. 

An interesting talk was also given bv 
Mr. Appelbaum, the founder of the cult, 
whose good points were rapturously ap- 
plauded by the large and cultured audi- 
ence present. 

Interspersed with the addresses was 
some music contributed gratuitously by 
Mr. Bispham, Albert Spalding, our dis- 
tinguished young American violinist, and 
Miss Eva Gautier, the singer. 

Bispham was down after an address 
by the chairman, the Hon. Alexander Del 
Mar, for a recitation, “In Days Gone 
By,” by Turgeniev to music by Arensky, 
and he was also down for a group of 
songs by Mendelssohn, Gounod and 
George Chadwick Stock at the end of the 
evening. 

The recitation he gave in such artistic 
style, with such dramatic force, and with 
such splendid artistry as to arouse the 
audience to enthusiasm. 

He was denied giving an encore under 
the ruling of the chairman that, the pro- 
gram being long, there would be none. 
Encores, however, were given later by 
Miss Gautier and Mr. Spalding, upon in- 
sistent demands from the audience. 

The songs with which Mr. Bispham 
closed were also given in splendid style, 
particularly “I’m a Roamer,” which Mr. 
Bispham announced was from Mendels- 
sohn’s only opera, a composer whom he 
supposed most of them knew, because he 
had composed the Wedding March, which 
he presumed some people had regretted 
had ever been performed, especially when 
it was for their own particular benefit. 

Spalding made a wonderful hit with 
the audience, aroused enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and was called out again and 
again. 

By the time that all the speeches had 
been made, the various musical numbers 
performed and it came to be Bispham’s 
turn to close the proceedings, one-third 
of the audience had left. Evidently Mr. 
Bispham, from a little remark he made, 
thought this a discourtesy to him. 

If there was any discourtesy to Mr. 
3ispham it was on the part of the person 
who made up the program and gave him 
the two worst places on it—namely, the 
first and the last numbers. 

As a matter of fact, it was well past 
eleven before the proceedings ended, so 
that instead of Mr. Bispham feeling that 
a third of the audience had gone, he 
should feel that two-thirds of that 
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audience stayed till a very late hour solely 
for the single purpose of hearing him. 

I bring the whole matter up because it 
so often happens that persons on the 
public platform, naturally nervous and 
anxious to please, are misled by the atti- 
tude of the people who go out before 
the performance is over. 

in ninety cases out of a hundred this 
is because performances are unduly pro- 
tracted and people have to catch trains, 


ANNA CASE | 


or have long distances to go in order to 
get home. 

It is well known to those who have 
attended public meetings at Carnegie 
Hall that, owing to the cosmopolitan 
character of those who attend such meet- 
ings it is very difficult to hold an audi- 
ence after half-past ten. Rarely indeed 
has it been possible to hold them till 
eleven. 

So that when at fifteen minutes past 
eleven something like two thousand peo- 
ple, after they had had over three hours 
of oratory and music. waited to hear 
David Bispham sing, I think you will 
agree with me that this was one of the 
most conspicuous compliments the dis- 
tinguished veteran ever received. 


The American Soprano of the METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Wins another great success 


At the Buffalo, N. Y. Festival, as Soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and the same Orchestra and the Philharmonic Society 


in Verdi’s Requiem 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, May 14, 1915, said: 
“Miss Anna Case made her first appearance before a_ Buffalo 


audience and aroused it to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 


Miss Case 


is an artist whose beautiful stage presence is no less effective than 
her beautiful voice, which is clear, flute-like and flexible, and her 
ability to color every tone added to all of which an elegance of style 
and authority in interpretation makes her one of the most brilliant 
of the younger school of operatic stars now before the public. 
In the aria ‘The Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia,’ sung with the orchestra, 
Mr. Stock conducting, Miss Case encompassed the technical difficulties 
of the runs, scales and harmonies with consummate ease, to which 
her highly developed dramatic sense rounded out a performance that 
as she soared to her top notes evoked a spontaneous outburst of 
applause, until after being recalled several times she graciously 
responded with an aria from ‘Louise’ by Charpentier, sung with the 
orchestra, and in which her French diction and lovely legato singing 


were striking features.” 


Miss Case Scores Again 


‘Miss Case, who scored such a4 success the previous evening, ampli- 
fied it by her beautiful singing last evening, her lovely tones in the 
‘Agnus Dei’ particularly, and her solo with the final chorus were 
among the gems of the evening, while in the latter selection she 


rose to its dramatic demands with brilliant response.”’ 


Courier, May 15, 1915. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) 


Return engagements now booked in all the principal cities in 
which she appeared this season 
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MERLE TILLOTSON ALCOCK 
CONTRALTO — 


TREMENDOUS OVATIONS ON TOUR WITH 





THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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in the Athenaeum. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor 


Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., April 25, 1915. 


“The other singer was Merle Tillotson Alcock, physically mag- 
nificent, and with one of the most powerful contraltos ever heard 
She sang selections from ‘La Gioconda,’ and 
from ‘Don Carlos,’ which took the house by storm. Mme. Alcock is 


yet on the threshold of her musical career and should go far with 
her fine vocal and physical equipment. Grand opera must surely be 


calling her.” 
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New Orleans American, April 25, 1915. 


“Merle Tillotson Alcock has a full and vibrant contralto of 
splendid range and volume, a remarkable personal magnetism that 
places her in immediate rapport with her audience. 
from ‘Don Carlos’ won for her an ovation.” 


Her encore 
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The other day some musicians were 
discussing old-timers in New York. In- 
cidentally one of them related an experi- 
ence with an old-time Italian music 
teach of prominence, by the name of 
Severino, who taught many years ago in 
this city. 

This brought out stories, one of which 
was to the effect that among Severino’s 
pupils there had been a young man by 
the name of Howard Bourne, who had a 
fine bass voice. 

Severino trained him. After a time 
Mr. Bourne joined a glee club. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Corning 
Clark. Now this Corning Clark was the 
son of the Mr. Clark, the lawyer, who 
had steered Singer, the inventor of the 
sewing machine, through his early trou- 
bles and law suits, into the success that 
he afterwards made, which, you know, 
was world-wide. When Clark died he 
left millions to his son, Corning Clark. 
Then Corning Clark, being a devoted 
friend of Severino’s, and a member of 
this glee club, got acquainted with 
Bourne. Finding Mr. Bourne was a man 
of very considerable ability, he induced 
him to become connected with the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., an opportunity 
which Mr. Bourne used to such advan- 
tage that later he became the president 
of the concern, and very wealthy. 

Some years ago he resigned, and is 
understood to be now connected with a 
large cement concern, from which he 
has a revenue of half a million a year. 

Incidentally, among his other activities, 
he became one of the large stockholders 
and active supporters of the Aolian Com- 
pany, which, as you know, is one of the 
leading, most distinguished and success- 
ful houses in the musical industries. 

When the musicians had discussed this 
story and the rise of a man from com- 
parative insignificance to national prom- 
inence in the business and financial 
world, they asked what the moral was, 
to which I promptly replied: 

“The moral is this: If you happen to 
be lucky enough to be born with a fine 
bass voice, go to an old Italian teacher, 
then join a glee club, and the road to for- 
tune is before you.” Your 

MEPHISTO. 





DAMROSCH AT STEUBENVILLE 


Ohio City Revels in Work of. Orchestra 
and Its Able Soloists 


STEUBENVILLE, O., May 25.—Walter 
Damrosch and his famous orchestra 
visited this city on May 15 and left a 
host of friends. The program was 
chosen with an eye to delighting both 
layman and musician and succeeded in 
so doing. The soloists were excellent, 
too. They were Merle Tillotson-Alcock, 
the contralto; Grace Kerns, soprano; 
John Campbell, tenor, and Millo Picco, 
baritone. They scored heavily with the 
“Rigoletto” quartet. 

A concert was given recently by the 
Steubenville Woman’s Club, among the 
participants being Nelle Smith, Mrs. 
William Zink, Mary Wilma Dawson, 
Mary Morton, Mrs. Richard Mahon, 
Eleanor Robinson, Mrs. James Mc- 
Donald and Mrs. Charles Nicholson. 
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OPEN WILLOW GROVE 
MUSICAL SEASON 


Altschuler Forces First Concert 
Givers at Philadelphia’s 
Summer Retreat 





PHILADELPHIA, May 24.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, of New York, with 
Modest Altschuler as conductor, opened 
the musical season at Willow Grove Park 
yesterday, and as the weather was per- 
fect the entire seating capacity of the 
band pavilion—12,500—was in demand 


at both the afternoon and evening con- 
certs. The orchestra was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage at both concerts, pre- 
senting programs which delighted its 
many listeners, among whom were a 
large number of Philadelphia’s best 
known music lovers and patrons. An 
especial attraction was the appearance 
as soloist of Car] Schlegel, baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
sang impressively and with great success 
such numbers as “For This, My Son,” 
from “The Prodigal Son,” by Sullivan; 
“Song to the Evening Star,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and Mendelssohn’s “O Lord, 
Have Mercy.” Subsequent musical at- 
tractions at Willow Grove this Summer 
will be Conway and his band, Victor 
Herbert and his orchestra, Arthur Pryor 
and his band, Wassili Leps and his or- 
chestra and Sousa’s Band. 

The second symphony concert of the 
Philadelphia Boys’ and Girls’ Orchestra, 
under the direction of John Curtis, Jr., 
was given in Witherspoon Hall last Mon- 
day evening. This organization’s aim is 
praiseworthy and it accomplishes good 
results. The ambitious program on 
Tuesday evening included Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” Symphony, the ‘“Rosamunde” 
Overture of Schubert and _ Luigini’s 
“Ballet Egyptien.” The soloists were 
Blanche Viola Hubbard, a talented little 
harpist, and Antonio Scarduzio, a prom- 
ising young baritone. A feature of the 
event was the presentation of a hand- 
some cane, the gift of the musicians, to 
S. Naugle, manager of the orchestra. 

The Matinée Musical Club has re- 
elected Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, presi- 
dent, as well as her executive associates, 
for the coming year. Mrs. Abbott and 
Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, first vice-presi- 
dent, were the hostesses at a_ recent 
luncheon for the other officers, the mem- 
bers of the music committee and the 
chairman of each of the other com- 
mittees. 

Karl Schneider has been secured by 
the Behrens Opera Club to act as one 
of its musical directors, and will direct 
the performance of its next opera in 
October. Mr. Schneider has had exten- 
Sive experience as an opera conductor 
in Germany, and in Philadelphia he has 
won popularity as the director of the 
Treble Clef. The Behrens Club has de- 
cided to postpone the performance of 
“La Sonnambula,” which had been an- 
nounced, and another opera will be given 
in its place. 

Dorothy Bible, the talented young vio- 
linist, has signed with a prominent con- 
cert bureau for an extended tour of the 
United States and Canada, beginning 
in Des Moines, Ia., next October. Miss 
Bible obtained her entire musical train- 
ing in this city with J. W. F. Leman. 

A concert by pupils of the Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music attracted a 
large audience to Griffith Hall last Tues- 
day evening, when much talent and ex- 
cellent training was displayed by the 
participants in an extended program. 
The pupils taking part were Minnie 
Riskoff, Fannie Gersemstein, Mamie 
Polakof, Esther Egendorf, Emily Liss, 
Helen Cossitt, Edna Walton, Nellie A. 
Messinger, Helen M. Sommer, Mary 
Richards, Mabel Bok, Clarence Fuhr- 
man, Clifford Vaughan, Bernard Mari 
noff, George Merrill, I. Krouse, Charles 
S. Linton, Harry Schlegel, J. Leite: 
Bamberger, Gustav Loeben and Arelia 
Czira. D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. Van 
den Beemt and W. LeRoy Fraim are the 
directors of the conservatory. 

Ye oe 





Marie Kaiser’s Concerts in Many Cities 


Within the past month Marie Kaiser, 
soprano, has appeared as soloist for Car! 
D. Kinsey in Chicago, with the Schubert 
Club at Convention Hall in Kansas City, 
at recitals in Fort Scott and Indepen 
dence, Kan., as soloist with the Sym 
phony Orchestra of Worcester, Mass., in 
that city, with the Choral Union on 
Staten Island and at the Canandaigua 
(N. Y.) Spring festival. Miss Kaise: 
will appear as soprano soloist during the 
month of August at Chautauqua, N. Y.. 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
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UPHOLDS THE RIGHT 
OF FREE CRITICISM 


Supreme Court Decides in Fav- 
or of New York ‘‘Times’’ 
—Shuberts to Take 
Appeal 


The right of free criticism by any per- 
son who has paid his way to see a public 
theatrical performance was upheld by 
Justice Hendrick, of the Supreme Court 


of New York, in a decision returned on 
May 18 in the injunction proceedings 
brought by Alexander Woolcott, drama- 
tic critic of the New York Times, against 
the Messrs. Shubert, theatrical produc- 
ers, of New York. The court enjoined 
the Shuberts from barring Woolcott 
from their theaters, but the Shuberts 
will appeal the case to the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court and it is 
probable that eventually the Supreme 
Court of the United States will be called 
upon for a final ruling. 

The contention of the defendants was 
based upon the claim that theaters are 
strictly private concerns. “The defen- 
dants claim that no person has any right 
to enter a theater unless it be with the 
consent of the manager or owner,” said 
Justice Hendrick in his decision. ‘“Car- 
ried into practice that doctrine would 
justify any manager in refusing to ad- 
mit to his theater and even after admis- 
sion to eject or cause to be ejected any 
person or persons without cause or rea- 
son, except the will of the manager or 
owner of the theater.” 

Justice Hendrick then pointed out that 
a new statute had been added to the laws 
in the form of an equal rights provision, 
which makes it a misdemeanor for any 
theatrical manager or his agent to forbid 
any person from entering a place of pub- 
lic accommodation. 

“That statute,’ said Justice Hendrick, 
“seems to me to supplement those already 
existing which secure to our citizens 
equal rights and privileges.” 

The justice mentioned that Woolcott, 
according to the defendants, wished to 
enter their theaters for the purpose of 
writing adverse criticisms of their plays, 
which might mean a_ pecuniary loss. 
“The plaintiff has not been convicted of 
a vengeful purpose,” said Justice Hen 
drick. “So far as the affidavits and ex- 
hibits show, his judgment has often been 
favorable, and when adverse it has fre- 
quently been in accord with criticism 
published in other pavers.” 


MR. HERSCHMANN’S CONCERTS 


Baritone Heard at Poughkeepsie and 
Kingston, N. Y. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the 
lutchess County Association of Musi- 
cians, held on Thursday, May 13, at Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Arthur 
Herschmann, baritone, of New York 
City, was heard in the following pro- 
gram, accompanied by Frederick Schlie- 
ler: 

“Fille de 
Hiie ; 


“Orfeo” (Aria), 1792 Haydn: 
Sion,” Haendel: “J'ai pleuré en Réve,” 


Kin Route,” tené; “Der Doppelgaenger,”’ 

Schubert: “Der Freund,” Wolf: “Life and 
reath,’’ Coleridge-Taylor: “The Night Has 
Thousand Eves,” John Lund; “My Native 
ind,’ Kaun 


During the same week Mr. Hersch- 
iann was heard in Kingston, N. Y., 
when he appeared before three hundred 
nvited guests at Saint Mary’s School 
\uditorium. Contained on his program 
vere numbers by Handel, Hiie, Tosti, 








PRIVATE CAR CARRIES ALICE ; 
NIELSEN ON HER LONG 
TOUR OF 125 CONCERTS 
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Nielsen, the Mayor, ex-Governor Schollenberger of Nebraska. 





With Alice Nielsen on Her 
Long Tour. Above, Miss 
Nielsen and Her Party 
Greeted by the Mayor of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Left to 
Right, Vernon’ Harrison, 
Harry P. Harrison, Mrs. 
McClellan, Wife of the Ed- 
itor of the ‘‘Metropolis’’; 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Dean, Mrs. 
Theodore H. Bauer, Miss 
Below, Aboard the Nielsen 





Private Car, Left to Right, Miss Nielsen, Mrs. Harrison, Wilbur Scott, Mrs. Theodore Bauer, 


George Russell, Thomas Nielsen 


HE long tour of Alice Nielsen, the 
prima donna soprano, through the 
South and Middle West, comprising 125 
engagements, is now well under way, and 
she has already appeared in cities in 


Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina. 
The tour is under the direction of 


the Redpath Bureau, and Miss Nielsen 
and her party are provided with a pri- 
vate car. One of the appended pictures 
shows Miss Nielsen, Mr. Harrison, man- 
ager of the Redpath Bureau; Thomas 
Nielsen and others on the observation 
end of the car. The other picture was 
taken in Jacksonville and shows Miss 
Nielsen in the act of shaking hands with 


the mayor of the city. Miss Nielsen and 
her party are being entertained exten- 
sively and this adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the tour. 

Miss Nielsen’s programs are made up 
a'most exclusively of compositions in 
English. She is generous in giving en- 
cores and among the songs which she 
is using for that purpose are Cadman’s 
“Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “Annie 


Laurie,’ “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie” and “Suwanee 
River.” 

The audiences number from 2,500 to 


3,500 people and are most appreciative. 
Miss Nielsen is finding these Southern 
audiences extremely congenial, and the 
reviews of her performances show that 
she is doing some of the best concert 
work she has ever done. 





Kienzl, Wolf, Coleridge-Taylor, John 
Lund and Kaun. On both occasions the 
singer was in fine voice and his offerings 
were received most enthusiastically, and 
he was compelled to give encores to sat- 
isfy the demands of his audiences. 


H. T. Burleigh in Concert at York, Pa. 


YorK, PA., May 16.—A concert of pro- 
nounced artistic merit was that given last 
Monday evening in the York High School 
Auditorium by Henry T. Burleigh, New 
York, baritone; Clarence Cameron 
White, Boston, violinist, and Mellville 
Charlton, New York, accompanist, under 
the auspices of the People’s Forum of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church. With several 
groups of songs, including examples of 
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the work of such composers as Coleridge- 
Taylor, Schubert, Schumann, Landon 
Ronald and Damrosch, Mr. Burleigh 
found a responsive audience and thor- 
oughly established himself in favor. Mr. 
White pleased the audience by his mas- 
tery of the bow and rendered such num- 
bers as the “Fantasie Appassionata,” by 
Vieuxtemps, and “Scéne de la Czardas,” 
by Jeno Hubay. A large audience at- 


tended the concert. G. A. Q. 
Alice Nielsen’s Success at Salisbury, 
nm. &. 

SALISBURY, N. C., May 17.—With the 
recital of Alice Nielsen, the soprano, 


Salisbury’s Chautauqua week came to a 
brilliant close on May 11. The big tent 
was taxed to its utmost capacity by an 
audience which applauded heartily each 
of Miss Nielsen's efforts. William Red 
dick provided enjoyable accompaniments 
and Karel Havelick, the assisting violin 
soloist, was worthy. 


Music Head of Kansas School to Teach 
at Wisconsin Summer School 


EMPORIA, KAN., May 14.—Frank A. 
3each, head of the music department of 
the State Normal! School at Emporia, will 
have charge of the instruction in public 
school music at the University of Wis- 
consin this Summer. He takes the place 
for the Summer of Professor Dykema, 
who goes for the Summer to Columbia 
lT-ive sitv. New York. 


UNITING TOLEDO’S 
CHORAL RESOURCES 


Church Choirs Forming into 
Groups with Results of 
Widespread Import 


TOLEDO, May 17.—Four leading church 
choirs of this city united for a sacred 
musical service in Memorial Hall yes- 
terday afternoon and sang before a 
large audience. This group of choirs 
consists of the Euclid Avenue Metho- 
dist, Jonathan F. Rogers, director; Third 
Presbyterian, Reno Freeman, director; 
Norwood Avenue Church of Christ, H. 
W. Carver, director, and the Washing- 
ton Street Congregational, William W. 
Perry, director. 

This splendid song service was the 
fifth given this year and the final one 
of the season for this group of choirs. 
Since Group A inaugurated the move- 
ment and began these monthly song 
services, other choirs of the city have 
followed the example and the movement 


seems sure to have a_ far-reaching 
effect for good in the musical life of 
Toledo. 


The pioneer group of choirs is known 
as “Group A, United Choirs.” Another, 
known as “Group B,” inaugurated its 
first monthly service on May 9 at the 
First Baptist Church. This group con 
sists of the First Baptist Church, Frank 
E. Percival, director; First Congrega- 
tional, Fred Newell Morris, director; 
Memorial United Brethren, Edward 
Holmes, director, and Central Christian, 
Fred H. Bargy, director. 

Not since the organization of the 
Musical Art Society has an organization 
or movement attracted so much interest 
as this movement among the choirs. It 
has been the means of bringing together 
large numbers of music lovers, and all 
the choir directors of the two groups 
are unanimous in declaring that it has 
greatly strengthened the interest of the 
members of the several choirs. 

To Jonathan F. Rogers, director of 
the Euclid Avenue M. E. Choir, most 
of the credit is due for this movement, 
as it was he who interested the other 
directors of Group A to join forees with 
him. 

Other choirs of the city are forming 
“roups and there is a desire among the 
choir workers to formulate plans to have 
at least once a year an amalgamation 
of all groups into one chorus for the 
purposes of a Spring festival, for which 
the assistance of a symphony orchestra 
and outside soloists could be obtained. 

The different groups thus far, with 
their united choirs, have about 140 
voices each and next year the member- 


ship will probably reach 200 in each 
group. 

The final service for Group B will 
be held June 1°. Py. me &. 


Excellent Concert by Robert Braun’s 
Pottsville Orchestra 


POTTSVILLE, PA., May 15.—A brilliant 
audience thronged the Hippodrome for 
the thirteenth annual concert of the Ger- 
hard Symphony Orchestra, which is con- 
ducted by Robert Braun. Nearly all the 


members of the orchestra are students 
at the Braun School of Music. The 
mantle of the orchestra’s founder fell 


upon worthy shoulders when Mr. Braun 
gave himself the task of directing the 
players. Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
was well presented and Walter Pugh, 
violinist, scored with Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto. Kathryn McGinley, soprano, 
won instant favor with a group by 
Leoni, Beach, Grieg and Arditi. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander Pleases Her 
Hearers in Reading, Pa. 


READING, PA., May 16.—Mme. Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano, enthused 
her audience at a concert last Wednesday 
evening in the Auditorium under the daus- 
pices of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The most striking characteris- 
tics of Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s voice 
were its power, fullness, clarity and 
sweetness. Hugh Alexander was the ac 
companist. G. A. Q. 














FLORENCE MULFORD 


CON TRALTO 
Concert — Recital — Oratorio 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 








TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


rho can oniy avail themselves of their vacation 


me for vocal study. 


DUDLEY BUCK 






will commence 


his SUMMER CLASS ON JUNE Ist. 


Special attention given to modern songs, oratories, and 
opera. For particulars address, Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d Street, New York City. 
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GALA SPRING MUSIC 
AT SMITH COLLEGE 


Concert of Works by Students 
and Stirring ‘‘ Elijah’’ Give 
Much Pleasure 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., May 20.—Two 
important musical events have occurred 
recently at Smith College. The first was 
the annual program of original composi- 
tions by students on May 5. The pro- 
gram included compositions by nine mem- 
bers of the senior class in the Clef Club. 
Among the numbers played were a 
Chorale and Fugue, by Sophie P. Gib- 
ling; an Allegro from a Sonata for 
organ, by Marion Damon; an arrange- 
ment for piano of an orchestral overture, 
by Hazel Macy; a trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello, by Katherine D. Gorin; a 
Rondo for piano, pieces for violin, songs, 
an “Elfin Interlude” for chorus and solo 
voices, by Marie Emelie Gilchrist, and a 
group of short pieces from _ incidental 
music to “Romeo and Juliet,” played by 
the college orchestra. 

Participants in the program’ were 
Marion Damon, Gwendolen Reed, Dor- 
othy Wolf, Professor Vieh, Mary C. Tan- 
ner, Rebecca Haite, Miss Gorin, Miss 
Gibling, Mabel Austin, Helen Safford, 
the Mandolin Club and the Senior Dra- 
matic Orchestra. Others’ represented 
as composers were Marguerite Tuthill, 
Ruth Bartholomew and Ada Hill. 

The second event was a most brilliant 
performance of “Elijah,” on May 19, by 
a chorus of 180 voices from Amherst and 
Smith colleges, an orchestra of fifty con- 
sisting of students from the two college 
orchestras, supplemented by members of 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, and the 
following soloists: Grace Bonner Will- 
iams, Christine Miller, John Barnes 
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Wells and Earl Cartwright. Prof. Will- 
iam P. Bigelow, of Amherst, conducted 
this, the fourth oratorio given by the 
forces of the two colleges. 

The work of the soloists was excellent 
in every particular and a feature of the 
evening was the beautiful work done by 
the chorus. The quality of tone of the 
young voices, the sureness of attack, the 
dramatic fervor and the delicate shading 
on the part of the chorus made this a 
notable performance. The orchestral 
work also was good and free from the 
expected amateurishness of a mixed or- 
chestra. The audience of 2,000 was very 
appreciative. 

The double quartet comprised Esther 
E. Dale, Mabel Austin, Mary E. Will- 
iams, Irene Galleriez, Charles L. Hoyt, 
William Spittall, Walter E. Marsh and 
Richard Campbell. In the trio were 
Miss Dale, Miss Williams and Gertrude 
Munger. Wilson T. Moog was the organ- 
ist and the accompanists to the chorus 
were Anna Laura Kidder and Elinor 
Genung. 

The Smith College Concert Course as 
announced for next year is as follows: 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Mme. Louise Homer, 
Harold Bauer, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of New York, Pasquale Amato, 
Pablo Casals and, for the eighth concert, 
an oratorio. 








Marcia Van Dresser and Blochs Heard 
at City Club, New York 


A concert was given at the City Club 
of New York on Thursday evening, May 
13, by Marcia van Dresser, dramatic so- 
prano, and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, piano and violin, before a large 
invited audience. 

Miss van Dresser made an excellent 
impression in songs by Strauss, Liszt, 
Beethoven, Monro, Young and Carpenter 
and was applauded to the echo. Mr. 
Bloch gave splendid performances of the 
Vitali Chaconne, the Wagner-Wilhelm) 
“Albumblatt,” Sgambati’s Gondoliera 
and Wieniawski’s D Major Polonaise. 
He was capably assisted in these by Mrs. 
Bloch, who displayed excellent pianistic 
gifts in Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and Liszt’s 
““Waldesrauschen.” 


Marie Stapleton Murray Wins Favor in 
South 


Marie Stapleton Murray, the soprano, 
was heard in numerous concerts in the 
South recently and scored decided suc- 
cesses at each appearance. In Memphis, 
Tenn., she gave an excellent recital at 
the Lyric Theater, while at Oxford, 
Miss., where she was engaged in place 
of Jenny Dufau, who failed to appear, 
Miss Murray won the adulation of pub- 
lic and critics alike. Miss Murray has 
been engaged to sing at Los Angeles in 
June at the biennial convention of the 
Federated Clubs. 


Wishes the Editor Success 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find renewal check for Miss 
Aronson’s subscription. She writes that 
she has enjoyed the paper the whole year 
through and wishes the editor every suc- 
cess imaginable. Very truly yours, 
MARGARET POEHLER. 
Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1915. 
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been so remarkable that she will devote the entire season 1915-16 to 
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KANSAS CITY HAS 
FIFTH OPERA SEASON 


“Martha,” “Carmen” and “Aida” 
Sung by Local Company in 
Commendable Manner 





KANSAS CiTy, Mo., May 15.—The an- 
nual season of the Kansas City Grand 
Opera Society was given last week in 
the Shubert Theater. Ottley Cranston 
and Louie Collier-Cranston, who are at 
the head of the vocal department of the 
Conservatory of Music, are the directors 
of this enterprise, which has grown into 
a pretentious undertaking in the last five 
years. The opera added to the réper- 
toire this season was “Martha.” “Car- 
men” and “Aida” were also given. 

On Monday night, in “Aida,” the réle 
of Rhadames was sung by Henri Barron, 
of New York, whose work last season 
was so much praised. His voice poss- 
esses a fine resonant quality and his 
acting is good. Ottley Cranston, as 
Amonasro; J. J. Wilde, as Ramfis; Ralph 
Page, as the King; Iras Wilson, as Am- 
neris, and Louie Collier-Cranston, as 
Aida were all well received. On Thurs- 
day night Rhadames was sung by Wal- 
ter Wheatley, an opera singer of consid- 
erable experience, who made an impres- 
sive figure and sang the réle splendidly. 

Gladys Cranston, the young daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cranston, made her 
début on Tuesday night in “Martha.” 
Her voice is well trained and of a clear 
bell-like quality. Although a very light 
voice it carries well and she wisely re- 
frained from sacrificing beauty of tone 
for volume. Iras Wilson sang Nancy 
with charm. Ottley Cranston, as Plun- 
kett, and Henri Barron, as Lionel, com- 
pleted a good cast. Walter Wheatley 
sang Lionel on Friday night. 

“Carmen” was sung Wednesday night 
and at the Saturday matinée, with the 
same cast. Although the réle of Carmen 
is a little low for Mrs. Cranston, her 
singing of it was commendable. Don 
José was admirably sung by Mr. Barron, 
this being one of his best parts. Mr. 
Cranston made a dashing Escamillo and 


received much applause. Callie Clarke- 
Barbee, soprano, made her operatic début 
as Micaela. She displayed a voice of 
beautiful quality and was given an en- 
thusiastic reception. At the Saturday 
night performance Walter Wheatley re- 
peated his former successes with his 
singing of Don José. Helen Finch sang 
Micaela. 

Throughout all the operas the singing 
of the chorus was excellent. The pro- 
fessional tone given all the productions 
reflects much credit upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Cranston. John Arcella and Sol Alberti 
conducted the orchestra. 

Fay Ingram, soprano, a pupil of Edna 
Forsythe, was heard in recital in Drexel 
Hall on Friday night by a large audi- 
ence. Miss Ingram’s program was am- 
bitious, embracing among other numbers 
“Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” “Depuis 
le Jour,” from “Louise,” and “I List the 
Thrill from Golden Throat,” from “Na- 
toma.” Her voice, which is a coloratura, 
gave evidence of splendid training. She 
attacks the topmost notes with ease, 
while her lower tones are full and reso- 
nant. Her singing of Weckerlin’s 
“Maman, dites-moi” and Varney’s “Sum- 
mer” were especially good. Miss For- 
sythe’s accompaniments were sympathe- 
tic. Claude Rader, violinist, pleased in 
several numbers. M. R. M. 





Columbia’s Philharmonic Society Gives 
Its Spring Concert 

The Philharmonic Society of Columbia 
University, New York, conducted by Ed- 
ward Manning, gave its Spring concert 
in Ear! Hall of the University on Friday, 
May 7, assisted by Marie Gruenwaldt, 
pianist, and Mrs. Edgar A. Manning, 
soprano. The orchestra, which is com- 
posed of students, played Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and a “Lohengrin”’ 
Fantasy creditably. New was “An 
Ocean Rhapsody,” by Frank E. Ward, 
an instructor in the department of music 
at the University. Miss Gruenwaldt 
gave a good performance of the Grieg 
Concerto, accompanied by the orchestra, 
and was much applauded. Mrs. Man- 
ning’s offerings were a zroup of Mac- 
Dowell songs, “Deserted,” “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes,” “Long Ago,” “Midsummer 
Lullaby” and “The Bluebell.” She was 
accompanied at the’ piano by Angela 
Diller. 
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A New Organ Composition 


CONCERT FANTASIA 


by Roland Diggle (Price 60 cents) is already on the programs of 
these celebrated concert organists 


Organists: Send for our organ catalog 
Choir Leaders: Send for our anthem catalog (The Choral Service 
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American Prima Donna’s Daughter to Be the “Lakmé’”’ of Opera Season at London House that 
Oscar Hammerstein Built—Jadlowker to Divide His Time Between Berlin and Vienna if 
Pending Negotiations Materialize—Organist of Antwerp Cathedral Draws Crowds to His 
Recitals in England—Career of Retiring Dresden Singer Strengthens One of Geraldine 
Farrar’s Arguments—Metropolitan’s Unforgettable ‘“‘Gretel’’ Realizes Her Heart’s Desire in 
Vienna—Many Austrian Composers Compete for State Prizes—Promotion for Fritz Feinhals 
—Clerical Duties May Save William Bachaus’s Fingers 























HEN the special season of Russian, 
French and Italian opera organ- 

ized by the Russian tenor Vladimir 
Rosing gets under way at the London 
Opera House Emma Nevada’s young 
daughter, Mignon Nevada, is to under- 


take a role in which she has never yet 
made a public appearance. She is no 
stranger to London, but her appearances 
there have been limited principally to 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” Next 
Tuesday, however, she is to be heard in 
“Lakme,” for which opera she has been 
specially engaged. 

A novel feature of the season will be 
3 real Japanese Cio-Cio-San, for a native 
Japanese prima donna named Tamaki 
Miura, from the Imperial Theater at 
Tokio, who has been in London most of 
the past season, has been engaged for 
the “Madama Butterfly” performances, 
as was noted last week. 

Another singer specially engaged for 
one opera is Marguerite Sylva, who will 
cross over from Paris to be the Carmen 
of the season. 

The opening performance of what 
promises to be an unusually interesting 
season takes place on Saturday of this 
week, when Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Pique- 
Dame” will have its first hearing in 
England. Manager Rosing himself will 
sing the rdle of Herman, the hussar lieu- 
tenant, Aimée Nikitina, from the Petro- 
grad Imperial Opera, will be the Lisa, 
and Mme. Krassavina, also from Petro- 
grad, the Queen of Spades. When 
Mignon Nevada appears in “Lakmé” on 
Tuesday a special interest will attach 
to the performance from the appearance 
of one Inayat Khan and his native Indian 
dancers. 

Repetitions of these two works will 
fill up the week until Saturday, when 
as a double bill two novelties, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Mozart and Salieri” and 
César Cui’s “Mam’selle Fifi,” will be pro- 
duced. Rimsky-Korsakoff, it is recalled, 
was an Admiral of the Fleet in the Rus- 
sian Navy, while César Cui is now a 
General of Engineers in the army of his 
country. 

In the company engaged are Marie 
Duvernay, of the Paris Opéra Comique; 
Eugenie Rathmirowa, of the Petrograd 
Imperial Opera; Leon Laffitte; Octave 
Dua, of the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brus- 
sels; Auguste Boulliez, also from Brus- 
sels; Nina May, said to be from the 
Paris Opéra Comique and the Boston 
Opera; Constantin Stroesco, of the de- 
funct Boston and Montreal companies, 
and Henri de Potter, who also has sung 
in Boston. 

An interesting French novelty that is 
to have a place in the répertoire is Felix 
Fourdrain’s “La Légende du Point d’Ar 
gentan.” 

* * ok 


(pv in Vienna a vivacious singer who 

has been missed from the Metro- 
politan this year has been revelling in 
some of the leading réles for which her 
soul has long thirsted but which were de- 
nied her in New York. At the Volksoper 
in the Austrian capital Bella Alten has 
won her public anew with her Susanna 
in “The Marriage of Figaro” and her 
Marie in “The Bartered Bride,’ after 
establishing herself in general favor 
with her Eva in “Die Meistersinger” and 
her Mignon. It requires greater mental 
elasticity to imagine her as Carmen, but 
it may confidently be assumed that she 
gave a very spirited impersonation of 
the Bizet heroine. 


PERATIC gossip is busy once more 
with the name of Hermann Jad- 
lowker and the future standing of this 
Russian tenor in Germany. It will be 


have his services at the Vienna house 
during his leave of absence from Berlin 
and at other times when the Berlin In- 
tendant can spare him. The Allgemeine 


Ne Se NS ERAT AIT 


nates ate 


© Topical News 


Russian and Belgian Allies in Art 


Eugen Ysaye, 


who is seen at the right of the picture, demonstrated by his playing at 


a 


recent London concert that the disturbing conditions of his life during the past ten months 


have exacted no toll from his art. 


At the left of the picture is 


Marie Kousnietzoff, the 


distinguished Russian soprano, who has been reported at various times as engaged for the 


Chicago Opera Company. 


recalled that in February he requested 
of the Berlin Royal Opera and was 
granted a special leave of absence of 
several months’ duration to extend until 
his regular leave, contractually pro- 
vided, begins, which dovetailing of his 
absences will result in his remaining 
away from Berlin for ten months in all. 


In view of his strong hold on the affec- . 


tions of the Berlin public and especially 
that part of it which, in the nature of 
things, cannot shoulder a gun and go to 
the front, it seemed inexplicable that he 
should be permitted to absent himself 
at this time unless there were some vital 
question of salary involved. 

However that may be, a Berlin paper 
reports that a double engagement for 
Jadlowker at the Berlin and Vienna 
Court Operas is now under discussion. 
The plan is to let Director Hans Gregor 


She has sung principally 


in Paris at the Opéra. 


Musik Zeitung, never too hospitable to- 
wards outsiders in general and Jad- 
lowker in particular, raises objection to 
the making of a double contract but adds 
the unkindly comment: “In case of neces- 
sity we could dispense with Mr. Jad- 
lowker’s services entirely without unen- 
durable suffering.” 
- 4 4c 

A* a refugee from Belgium, the or 
ganist of Antwerp Cathedral, Pro- 
fessor Laurent Swinnen, has given be- 
tween sixty and “seventy organ recitals 
in the North and Midlands of England 
in aid of his fellow refugees. Recently 
he played in Manchester at the Town 
Hall and the astonishing fact is recorded 
that after 1150 people had been squeezed 
into an auditorium designed to accommo- 
date 800 many more had to be turned 
away and this when the usual Town Hall 





Organ Recital rate of admission was 
raised from six cents to fifty and twenty- 
five cents. 

Organists in this country who become 
discouraged from time to time over the 
apathy of the public here towards organ 
recitals in general, especially when an 
admission fee is charged, may be tempted 
on first thoughts to envy their colleagues 
in England, but the fact that the atten- 
dance at the regular Saturday Night 
Municipal Organ Recital at the same hall 
in Manchester has been steadily declining 
for a long time, despite the purely nomi 
nal fee of threepence a head, must sug- 
gest that the nationality and official posi- 
tion of the recital given in this instance 
and the fund for which he played exerted 
some appreciable influence upon the at- 
tendance. 

The Antwerp organist is described as 
a brilliant virtuoso with an _ extraor- 
dinarily facile technique and a turn for 
refined and graceful playing of a char- 
acteristically French type. Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske” is one of the lighter things 
that figure on his programs to the de- 
light of his audiences, but his playing 
of Bach is his most imposing work. 

* * * 

ILLIAM BACHAUS, the pianist, 
who was recently drafted into the 
German army as a Landsturm recruit 
at Giessen, may escape being exposed to 
the danger of losing a finger or two, or 
even an arm. He has been appointed to 
a clerical post in a hospital for reserves. 

On the Western front Fritz Feinhals, 
Munich’s idolized baritone, who could not 
adjust himself to New York life and con- 
ditions during his one season at the Met 
ropolitan, has been distinguishing him- 
self to the extent of gaining promotion 
to the rank of a staff officer. 

A Dresden favorite, Dr. Waldemar 
Staegemann, of the Court Opera in the 
Saxon capital, has been decorated with 
both the Iron Cross in the Second Class 
and the Knight’s Cross of the Albrecht 
Order in the First Class. He holds the 
rank of captain. 

* + * 
NLY in Germany is it a more or less 
frequent occurrence for a singer to 
spend a quarter of a century, or more, 
uninterruptedly at one opera house. The 
loyalty of both the German public and 
the English public to artists who have 


once won their favor extends, as has 
frequently been commented upon, far 
beyond the time limit when it is still 


possible to go out with all the honors of 
war. 

*Dresden’s Court Opera, which has lost 
so many relics of its former glory within 
the past three or four years, is pen- 
sioning this month Irene von Chavanne, 
who has been a member of the company 
for a round thirty years. During these 
three decades Friulein von Chavanne 
has sung all the leading réles that fall 
within the domain of the mezzo-soprano 
and contralto. With her retirement the 
Dresden institution loses one of its last 
connecting links with the period of its 
history when it was the pride and boast 
of Germany’s opera world. 

This singer’s berth at the Dresden 
house—a by no means uncommon one in 
Germany—strengthens the contrast of 
operatic conditions here and in Germany 
pointed out by Geraldine Farrar in her 
much-editorialized interview a few weeks 
ago, when she contended that under a 
system which provides no pensions for 
the singers they are justified in doing 
their utmost to secure their financial 
future. Small as are the inducements 
held out to beginners at the German in- 
stitutions, and modest—as compared 
with American standards—as are the 
salaries paid to those who have won their 
spurs as artists, there is in the comfort- 
able opportunity of singing on long-time 
contracts, with the assurance of being 
provided for when singing days are over, 
substantial consolation for failure to 
“make” the Metropolitan. 

ee x 
sD igdie Giorgio Polacco was _ intro- 
duced to London a couple of years 
ago, at the end of his first season at the 

Metropolitan, Cleofonte Campanini, with. 
Panizza as his assistant, had presided 
over the performances of Italian opera 
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at Covent Garden during the annual 
Spring and Summer “grand seasons”’ for 
many years. When Campanini was ap- 
pointed director of the Chicago Opera 
Company succeeding Andreas Dippel, he 
secured his release from his Covent 
Garden duties that season in order to 
give all his attention to his new respon- 
sibilities, and his defection proved to be 
Polacco’s opportunity. 

The result was that Polacco was re- 
engaged for last Summer again at the 
London house. That he has strongly in- 
trenched himself in London’s good graces 
is evident from the comment the an- 
nouncement of the renewal of his Met- 
ropolitan contract for three more years 
inspired from Robin H. Legge in the 
Daily Telegraph: 

“Although many operagoers in Lon- 
don were brought up and, as it were, 
nourished upon Italian opera in the long 
past years, and although most Italian 
conductors of Italian operas bear a 
strong family likeness to each other, yet 


undoubtedly Polacco was different from 
them all. Don’t you recall his first 
‘Aida’ here, and how entirely different 
was his reading from that we had come 
to accept as the only reading? Thereby 
hang many tales; but they cannot be told 
now. Still, I doubt if in the last quar- 
ter of a century any Italian conductor 
at Covent Garden took his art as seri- 
ously as Polacco; and in my experience 
none worked so hard for an ideal as he 
at rehearsal. I, for one, devoutly hope 
that, other things being propitious, we 
shall see him again next year at the 
conductor’s desk at Covent Garden.” 


* * 


id is decidedly pleasant to those of us 
who may have been apprehensive as 
to the possible effects of the unsettling 
experiences of the past year upon 
Eugen Ysaye to be assured by the re- 
ports of his recent reappearance in a 
London concert room that the veteran 
Belgian violinist’s art has suffered in 
no respect whatever. 

The Daily Telegraph’s critic had this 
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to say: “The hero of the afternoon was 
undoubtedly Mr. Ysaye, whose reap- 
pearance was the primary cause of a 
very large audience. Mr. Ysaye gave a 
reading of Veracini’s A Minor Sonata 
that was frankly superb. Seductive in 
tone, it was perfect in phrasing and 
rhythm; and it alternated between vi- 
vacity and plaintiveness in the style that 
is only possible to the supreme artist 
who admits no devices that draw atten- 
tion to himself at the expense of the 
music he interprets.” 
* * x 


ONSPICUOUS in the company now 
appearing in the inaugural season 
of Havana’s new National Theater is a 
young Italian soprano who was pro- 
nounced one of the most promising of 
the new singers introduced to London at 
Covent Garden last Summer. Claudia 
Muzio is the daughter of an old Italian 
stage hand at Covent Garden, and her 
début there was attended by a degree of 
success that would have gladdened the 
heart of any hungering and thirsting 
aspirant to the laurels of the lyric stage. 
Before going to Havana for her pres- 
ent engagement she had a short season 
in Florence, singing opposite to Amedeo 
Bassi. The conductor was Edoardo 
Mascheroni, who was once looked upon as 
Italy’s foremost conductor. As such he 
was chosen to direct the first perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Falstaff” when it was 
produced at La Scala. He is still under 
sixty, but the distinction of being his 
country’s most eminent conductor has 
been appropriated by various others in 
turn since he enjoyed its brief glory. 
As for Miss Muzio, one of the réles in 
which she has distinguished herself in 
Italy is that of Fiora in Montemezzi’s 
delightful “Love of the Three Kings.” 
In Havana she is singing Nedda, Desde- 
mona and, inevitably, Tosca. 
x * * 


WARDS have now been made in the 
competition for composers _insti- 
tuted by the Austrian Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction two years ago. Two 
prizes were offered by the State, one of 
$400, the other of $200, all composers of 
Austrian nationality being eligible to 
compete. The winner of the first prize 
is Dr. Hans Gal, of Vienna, who sub- 
mitted a Symphony in E Major, while 
the second prize has been won by Hein- 
rich Lowy for a pianoforte quintet. 

For these prizes seventy-eight entries 
were made—twenty-one operas, thirteen 
oratorios and smaller church composi- 
tions, twenty-five symphonies, overtures, 
symphonic poems and concertos, and 
twenty chamber music works. 

J. L. H. 





Receiver Named for “Sweethearts” 
Scenery and Costumes 


To satisfy a judgment for $200, ob- 
tained by Ethel Du Fre Houston against 
the Werba-Luescher Opera Company as 
producers of the Victor Herbert oper- 


etta, “Sweethearts,” City Court Justice 
Schmuck, of New York, on May 149, 
named Louis T. Rogers receiver for the 
scenery and costumes of the production, 
now on tour. Miss Houston says that 
her salary for singing in the production 
was cut when the season of 1913-14 was 
half over to less than her contract called 
for and she obtained judgment for the 
amount named above. David Bispham, 
the baritone, asked that the receivership 
be extended to cover a judgment for $500 
he obtained against Werba & Luescher 
and his application was granted. 





FINAL MUSIC LEAGUE CONCERT 





Misses Dunham and Gurowitsch and Mr. 
Hochstein Appear Jointly 


The fourth and last subscription con- 
cert of this season was given by the 
Music League of America at Rumford 
Hall, New York, on May 20, under fash- 
ionable patronage. Edna Dunham, so- 
prano, Sara Gurowitsch, violoncellist, 
and David Hochstein, violinist, delivered 
a program which included compositions 
by well-known composers. Miss Dunham 
sang some songs of Schubert, Schumann 
and Liszt and three compositions by Eng- 
lish composers. Mr. Hochstein played 
Handel’s Sonata in D Major and two 
waltzes of Brahms. Among Miss Guro- 
—"* numbers was a sonata of Valen- 
ini. 

As this was the last concert of the sea- 
son the audience was restricted to sub- 
scribers and their friends. This list in- 
cluded among others Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man, Mrs. E. S. Harkness, Mrs. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, 
Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Mrs. Paul Cravath, Mrs. Wil- 
see G. Rockefeller and Mrs. Ralph Pu- 
itzer. 





Toledo Artists in Recital at Fremont, O. 


FREMONT, O., May 5.—Abraham 
Ruvinsky, violinist, and Charlotte Nel- 
son Brailey, soprano, both of Toledo, 
scored a brilliant success last evening 
at the high school auditorium in their 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Luther Leagues of Grace Lutheran 
Church. Both artists pleased the capac- 
ity audience, as attested by the liberal 
applause. Louise Scheuerman of To- 
ledo was the accompanist. Henry W. 
Sprang, secretary of the Musical Art 
Society of Toledo and formerly of Fre- 
mont, arranged and managed the con- 
cert. F. E. P. 





Would Not Be Without It 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for next year’s 
subscription. I enjoy the paper very 
much, and would not like to be without it. 

Truly yours, 
(Miss) HULDA KREHER. 
Tampa, Fla., May 18, 1915. 
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NEW YORK PRESS — “Her sympathetic and finely resonant 
tones have considerable body and power.”—Feb 17, 1915. 
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ALINE 


‘BARENTZEN 


THE DISTINGUISHED YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANISTE 


Steinway Piano Used 
Miss van Barentzen plays with great tem 
perament. She also has necessary strength for 
dynamic effects as well as the amount of tech 


WAMLANUANTINT 


nique for all difficulties and finesse to bring out 
the poetical sentiment in the rendering of the 
pieces, After each number she was warmly 


applauded, especially the Chopin number, which 
was received with great acclamation.—Magyar- 
orszag, Budapest, April 9, 1914. 
ee 

Miss van Barentzen plays with the assurance 
and power of a great artist. Beautiful color 
in her interpretation. This charming pianist 
was _——}? for ten minutes without ceasing. 
—La Presse, Paris, July, 1909. 


Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
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THE ORGANIST AS A FACTOR 
IN OUR MUSICAL PROGRESS 


Unmusical Music Committees and Finicky Singers Handicap 
the Artist of the Console—Need of a School for Instruction 
of Committeemen— The ‘“‘Embroidery-Class”’ Type of Or- 
ganist a Weak Sister in the Musical Family 


Third Article: “The Organist” 


By Herbert C. Peabody 








UR western organ student has now 
been accepted as organist of a Bos- 
ton church. His position gave him orches- 
tral as well as choral opportunities—and 
it aroused him to a perfectly natural 
realization of his lack of proper equip- 
ment, both in general education and in 
specialty. Too, it threw him in contact 
with organists of larger calibre than his 
own, with men of the profession who 
were a large credit to it, men who were 
recognized as leaders in musical thought 
and accomplishment. He strove to emu- 
late and he strove to energize his efforts 
toward larger education—successfully. 
His lost opportunities screamed at him, 
humiliated him—and encouraged him to 
go at his studies in real earnest while it 
was possible. Indirect education afforded 
the student by coming in contact with 
minds larger than his own is a compo- 
nent part of real education when special- 
izing. Hence the congregating of stu- 
dents in the large music centers. Such 
contact is not gained so much by associa- 
tion with the teacher as with practical 
workers who have attained distinction in 
the same line of endeavor. Also, in per- 
fect safety under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act such contact can be adver- 
tised and accepted as a positive cure for 
swell-headedness caused by a diploma 
and parental applause. 


Essentials of Organist 


An organist, you know, is one who 
must have the technique of the average 
pianist as a starting point, he plays with 
hands and feet on a complicated instru- 
ment possessing orchestral qualities, and 
he has upon his hands vocalists, some of 
whom are submissive in subjugation, 
others not so much. He should know 
counterpoint, composition and orchestra- 
tion, be something of a critic, and be 
prepared for onslaughts from church 
music committees, those sweet-smelling 
trees of musical knowledge (?) which 
fringe his Sunday bailiwick. 

A church music committee, as a part 
of an organist’s equipment and impedi- 
menta, is a complex piece of parish furni- 
ture. It is not necessarily a musical 
music committee; it often has other ap- 
pointments in parish activities; it often 


is a blessing of mixed ingredients. The 
writer is fortunate in association with 
the desirable kind of a music committee, 
one which hibernates as a committee 
until called upon for assistance, its mem- 
bers actually musical. Because this com- 
mittee is musical it notices, for example, 





Herbert C. Peabody, Organist of Christ 
Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


when the reeds are in need of tuning— 
and the reeds are tuned! An organist, 
ordinarily, groans under such need and 
excites rebellion and financial despair in 
the music committee when proposing the 
remedy, but because this committee is 
musical it objects strongly to reeds out 
of tune, the cost of tuning a secondary 
consideration; verily, the organist pers- 
pires willingly! 

In another church, the organist was 
once asked by a member of the music 
committee to use “that Human Ox stop” 
more. The Vox Humana appealed to the 
committeeman’s keen musical taste and 
he wanted it used often and then some. 
That particular stop shook the minister 
and his seat as with the arue, but the 
distant committee was immune—and in- 
sistent. Is it strange that the organist 
fled when opportunity for flight pre- 
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sented itself? ’Tis a wonder thateorgan- 
ists burdened with personal shortcom- 
ings, “ciphers,’’ music committees, finicky 
vocalists, indifferent singers and a clam- 
oring populace retain respectability. 


Infuse Vim Into Singers 


An organist appears weekly in the 
public eye and ear, before an intelligent 
and representative class of people, and 
he must make good as organist and 
leader or be relegated to the peace and 
quiet of the brush districts. He must 
handle his complicated instrument skill- 
fully and he must infuse steam into his 
singers—and then control both the steam 
and the singers. The inevitable music 
committee is listening to his organ play- 
ing while he is mentally absorbed in 
vocal efforts close by, and if his foot 
slips onto the sforzando while frantically 
trying to throw off the great-to-pedal 
during the conclave of misunderstanding 
and discord in his vocal department, the 
committee is liable to respond to its 
opportunity with the little steel-faced 
hammer. 

While we are on the subject of music 
committees and hammers, permit a rap 
at the kind of music committee which 
sizes up an applicant organist ! 7 hear- 
ing him play “pieces.” Such 2 ommit- 
tee is an affliction, superficial, im ossible. 
An ability to play “pieces” is out the 
foundation of a church organis*’s struc- 
ture; surely it is not a safe cr’ erion of 
his ability as teacher and as > ader in 
creditable educational effort. 

The music committee in f certain 
large urban church once engag’ 4 an or- 
ganist at the solicitation of Mrs. de 
Rocks, who declared that her protégé 
“plays beautifully.” The committee 
heard him play and confirmed ..er asser- 
tion. The dear protégé was given charge 
of a boy choir—of which work he knew 
absolutely nothing. The boys’ soon 
labeled him “Georgy,” and Mrs. de 
Rocks supplied the ham sandwiches and 
picnic olives for all the boys who were 
kind to Georgy. Have you any sym- 
pathy for such a music committee? 
Rather, spend your sympathy generously 
upon the minister, the congregation and 
the cause of good music. Chiefly, don’t 
spend it upon Georgy. He needed that 
which came to him later in allopathic 
doses, and before his troubles ended he 
had, truly, acquired wisdom. 


Committee a Mixed Blessing 


In a current magazine is an article 
upon “The Tyranny of the Organist,” 
the writer of which grew red in the face 
in denunciation of the organist who 
drowned the singers (perhaps he didn’t 
mean this literally) and made himself 
generally obnoxious while striving for 
self-glory. Do you suppose that this or- 
ganist was another Georgy, or was it the 
original still in the throes of acquiring 
wisdom, or is the writer a dyspeptic, or 
should he have turned his hose of liquid 
fire upon the music committee which had 
foisted such an organist upon a suffering 
populace? If the committee had per- 
mitted this organist to remain in the ob- 
scurity of studies and elementary experi- 
ence for a longer period the populace 
would have retained its patience and the 
organist might have profited unto wis- 
dom. Truly, the church music committee 
is a mixed blessing. There are music 
committees and music committees; all 
honor to the capable ones! 

In a church which employs adult sing- 
ers, the organist’s position is often a pre- 
carious and turbulent one. The alto 
wears a new array of green plumes over 
a sea of tango avoirdupois, of which she 
is proud—proud of the plumes. What 
has that to do with her role as singer? 
Do you not suppose that the soprano, 
dreaming of future grand opera, also 
wears plumes, plumes which cost $4.99 
more than the green ones—and plumes 
the hue of which jar the combination in 
the tango and avoirdupois section? What 
has that to do with the music? It affects 
not only the music! Th organist grows 
gray, friends in the congregation become 
enemies, the music committee takes a 
hand, the minister is flabbergasted by 
his problem, and this triple entente de- 
scends upon the organist as the culprit. 
Perhaps this is one reason why amiable 
and affable organists are not a drug 
upon the market; why, following a serv- 
ice, the organist sometimes resembles a 
portable graveyard. 


Our student of Norfolk House horse 
car days thought he had troubles, but 
he was simply being trained in the sub- 
ject, being educated in preparation for 
his business of enduring and subduing 
trouble. His troubles had but just begun. 
If the organist having these plumes on 
his hands is of the afternoon-tea and 
embroidery-class variety of organist he 
may not survive. He should not be ex- 
pected to survive; perhaps he should not 
be permitted to survive. 

The embroidery class, much-galoshed 
kind of organist isn’t much of a factor 
in our musical life, nor does he take up 
much room in organists’ catalogues. He 
doesn’t thrive and wax plenty in thickly 
settled communities and he usually spends 
himself in wearing out the lawn around 
the foot of the ladder. He can address 
sewing circles on “The Spotless Robes of 
Iniquity in Music” and splurge by the 
hour in chaotic sublimity, but the rugged, 
capable organist who is equal to his 
public task and who can construct moats 
for the benefit or destruction of invading 
music committees, subdue singers as well 
as trouble and play something besides 
thunder storms and transcriptions, is the 
organist who succeeds, with the plumes 
under subjection. 


Suggests School for Committees 


Let us hope that some day public spirit 
will establish a school in which music 
committees with no previous training 
can receive music instruction; an institu- 
tion of learning which upon graduation 
may give legal license to such committees 
to act in the capacity of judges of music. 
Nowhere outside a church corporation 
would one find a group of men knowing 
little of music whose word would be ac- 
cepted as law and order in the subject. 

Involuntarily, when one attends a 
church service and _ beholds a_ lurid, 
screaming array of inharmonious colors 
in the choir reservation, one loses respect 
for the local music committee. And 
somehow one is inclined to give credit 
to the minister rather than to the music 
committee when one sees a choir prop- 
erly gowned in quiet uniformity and 
good taste, a disposition to have the eye 
as well as the ear soothed and satisfied. 
One naturally expects to find here an 
organist of well-balanced proportion and 
capability, an organist whose music per- 
meates and stimulates, an _ organist 
whose influence tends, unobtrusively, 
toward a harmonious whole. Never fear 
that such an organist will strive to pro- 
ject his personality or strive for self- 
aggrandizement in such an atmosphere. 

A real organist is known by his striv- 
ing rather than by his outward and visi- 
ble attainments. He is “inside” his in- 
strument, a vital part of it; straining, 
striving to accomplish, delicately sensi- 
tive to the proper blending of all vocal 
and instrumental parts. His music and 
influence ooze, and none in the congrega- 
tion is conscious of the presence of an 
organist; there is no personality in evi- 
dence. The atmosphere created by such 
music envelopes the listeners and they 
wonder what it is, whence it comes! 


“Cash Box” Organists 


In severe and condemnatory contrast 
is the organist who is “outside” his in- 
strument, bent upon being seen of men 
and upon being admired by them; at- 
tracting attention to himself as being 
invaluable and indispensable, the organ 
simply a weapon. His eye is glued to 
the public cash-box as the promoter and 
stimulus of his music. His music is alto- 
gether “outside,” an implement of war- 
fare in the world of bread and butter, a 
convenience. 

The genuine organist makes genuine 
music. His heart and soul are in the 
organ, crying out in an appeal to it to 
deliver its message. The last thing he is 
thinking about is cash, and a conscious- 
ness of the presence of listeners acts as 
an irritant to him. He is absorbed, oblit- 
erated in his music, and his music would 
respond even in the absence of any cash- 
box or of any listeners. It is natural, 
spontaneous, irrepressible, not of self. 


Mrs. Channing Ward, pianist, and 
Mrs. Hamilton Smith, contralto, appeared 
on May 14 in an attractive program be- 
fore the Ginter Park Woman’s Club, 
Richmond, Va. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA SURPLUS $2,874 . 





Notable Achievement for Sym- 
phony Association— Present 
Officers Re-elected 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, May 19, 1915. 
T the annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association, in 
the Bellevue-Stratford, yesterday, an- 
nouncement was made that, after the 
collection of the guarantee fund, the as- 
sociation this year would be without a 
deficit. This announcement, and an 
earnest and inspiring address by Con- 


ductor Leopold Stokowski were the fea- 
tures of the meeting, at which the annual 
election of officers resulted in the reelec- 
tion of Alexander Van Rensselaer as 
president, and the selection of E. T. 
Stotesbury as vice-president. The or- 
chestra completed its fifteenth year in 
April, and yesterday’s report on the 
financial status of the association re- 
vealed a surplus of $2,874.22. The re- 
ceipts for the season amounted to $152,- 
260.37, which is about $7,000 more than 
those for the preceding season. 

In his remarks, Mr. Stokowski dwelt 
with enthusiasm upon the success at- 
tained by the orchestra, and on the glow- 
ing future which he believes to be in store 
for it. He called the growth of the love 
for good music in this city remarkable, 
and hoped to see Philadelphia recognized 
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Miss Mary Jordan, the contralto, 
whose fame had already been estab- 
lished in this city, was on the pro- 
gramme for the number. 
When she mounted the stage she pre- 
sented a radiant picture of health and 


second 


beauty, and her gown was a marvel 
to many who cast eyes upon it. Her 
selection was “La Mort de Jeanne 
D’Arc” by Bemberg. She sang with 


marvelous expression, and the power 
and beauty of her voice captivated 
the singers from the outset. She has 


a voice that is both flexible and rich 
in tone, and has a quality of much 


sweetness. The audience was so en- 


thusiastic with its applause that Miss 
Jordan graciously responded to an 
encore, for which she sang “What’s 
in the Air To-day?” by Eden. Every- 


one enjoyed this number, as every 
word was intelligible, even to the 
furthermost part of the auditorium.— 
The Paterson Morning Call, May 12, 
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as the musical center of the world. The 
conductor also related some of his plans 
for the coming season, among which is 
the first performance in America of the 
Mahler symphony, which will require an 
augmented orchestra of 150 musicians 
and combined choruses of more than one 
thousand voices, with eight soloists. The 
season of 1915-16 will begin October 15 
and continue until April 29. 


The Executive Committee 


In addition to the election of the presi- 
dent and vice-president, as stated above, 
Andrew Wheeler was again appointed 
secretary of the association, and Arthur 
E. Newbold, treasurer. The membership 
of the executive committee is as follows: 
Edward W. Bok, Charles A. Braun, 
John F. Braun, Richard Y. Cook, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mrs. A. J. Dallas 
Dixon, George W. Elkins, Theodore N. 
Ely, C. Hartman Kuhn, Arthur E. New- 
bold, G. Heide Norris, E. T. Stotesbury, 
Alexander Van _ Rensselaer, Andrew 
Wheeler and Frances A. Wister. Two 
new members added to the board of 
directors were Samuel S. Fels and Henry 
McKean Ingersoll. Those remaining on 
the board, in addition to the members of 
the executive committee already named, 
are Mrs. W. W. Arnett, James Crosby 
Brown, Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Mary K. 
Gibson, John N. Ingham, Thomas Mc- 
Kean, Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly and 
Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall. 

The official announcement that Mr. 
Stokowski had signed a contract to re- 
main as conductor of the orchestra for 
the next three years was enthusiastically 
applauded. a, te Te 





Mr. and Mrs. Ganapol Give Program of 
Russian Music in Detroit 


DETROIT, May 18.—A unique song re- 
cital of Russian compositions was given 
last evening by Boris L. Ganapol, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Ganapol, pianist, before 
an audience which taxed Ganapol Music 
Hall. The fact that every group was 
encored attests to the success of the 
artist with his hearers. Mr. Ganapol’s 
splendid baritone voice was in prime con- 
dition and his interpretations were ar- 
tistic to a degree. The exquisite Kalin- 
kow song, “Enchanted Eagle,” and the 
arias from Rubinstein’s “Demon” and 
“Nero” were possibly most eloquent in 
their appeal, though the folk songs were 


irresistible. The following was the pro- 
gram: 

“Kein Wort von Dir,” “Staendchen des Don 
Juan,” “In mitten des Balles,’”’ Tschaikow- 
sky; “Broken Heart,” Rubinstein ; “The 


Shepherdess,” A. Yedlitshka; ‘Complaint,’ 
Glinka; “The Footpath,’ “The Little Sap- 


ling,’’ collected by Eugenie Lineff, arranged 
for solo and accompaniment by B. L. Gana- 
pol; aria from ‘Demon,’ Rubinstein; ‘‘The 


Lark,” Glinka; Bolero, Dargomijsky; Elegie, 
Dargomijsky ; “Not the Snowy Winter 
Night,’”’ Song of Ukraine; Sacrifice, Oldest 
Slavonic song on record; Kossack’s Song, 
“Enchanted Eagle,” collected by J. C. Gruen- 
baum, arranged by Boris L. Ganapol; Was- 
sily Kalinnikow; Bridal Song from ‘“Nero,”’ 
A. Rubinstein. 





Violinist Loses Suit Against Reading 
Newspaper 


Reading, Pa., dispatches of May 18 to 
New York newspapers said: “A verdict 
for the defendant was returned here to- 
day in the action of Francis Macmillen, 
violinist of New York City and London, 
against the Reading Printing Company, 
publishers of the News-Times, morning, 
and Telegram, afternoon, asking $10,000 
damages for alleged injury to his repu- 
tation caused by the publication of a 
criticism of his performance at a con- 
cert here last December. The criticism 
said that Macmillen ‘mimicked the man- 
nerisms of a well known violinist.’ ” 





Charles N. Boyd’s Pittsburgh Choir in 
Program of Church Music 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 15.—The Cecilia 
(choir of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary) gave its twelfth annual program 
of church music at the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church on May 5, under the di- 
rection of Charles N. Boyd. Assisting 
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the choir were Elizabeth Kennedy, harp- 
ist, Esther Havekoth, violinist, William 
H. Oetting, organ, and Theodore Rentz, 
viola. The program comprised Bach’s 
cantata, “Sleepers, Awake,” in which the 
able participants were Edith A. Crill, 
Elsie Breese, William A. Kottman, 
Ralph K. Merker and the choir; Karg- 
Elert’s “Benedictus,” with Flora Steiner, 
Mr. Kottman and choir, violin and organ; 
the same composer’s “Vom Himmel 
Hoch,” with Miss Breese and the choir, 
violin and organ; Palestrina’s “Popule 
Meus,” Tertius Noble’s “Souls of the 
Righteous,” “Cherubic Hymn,’ by 
Gretchaninoff, and Reger’s “Meinen 
Jesum Lass Ich Nicht.” 





Grace Duncan Wins Praise in New Jer- 
sey Concert 


Grace Duncan, contralto, members of 
the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet of New 
York City, made her fourth appearance 
in Dover, N. J., as soloist in a concert 
given there on May 18. Miss Duncan 
opened the program with “Dost Thou 
Know That Fair Land,” from Mignon, 
and this was received with such ap- 
plause that she added as encores, by re- 
quest, “Little Boy Blue” and “God Is My 
Shepherd,” by Dvorak. Her work in 
these numbers and her singing of the 
contralto part of H. Lane Wilson’s 
“Flora’s Holiday,” which concluded the 
program, added to her popularity as a 


singer of high attainments. The other 
singers who appeared were Edith Hallet- 
Frank, soprano; Claude Warford, tenor, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. The 
accompaniments were played by Arthur 
Leonard at the piano and Harry J. Dick- 
erson at the organ. 





Summer Classes for Augstein 


Wilhelm Augstein, the New York 
vocal teacher and exponent of the 
method of the late James King Clark, 
located at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
announces two Summer courses begin- 
ning June 1 and June 15, and following 
the aim to give in comparatively a short 
time a clear idea of the real Bel Canto 
and the method of Frank King Clark. 
Mr. Augstein will remain in New York 
the greater part of the Summer teaching 
at his studios. 





Fanning for the Clubs’ Biennial Festival 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, 
is to contribute two groups of American 
songs during the Federated Clubs’ Ninth 
Biennial Festival and Congress of Amer- 
ican Music. Mr. Fanning, with Accom- 
panist Turpin, will appear on the even- 
ing of June 30 at Trinity Auditorium in 
Los Angeles, Cal., in conjunction with a 
well-known soprano, and Claude Gott- 
helf, pianist, who presents Cadman’s 
new Sonata in A Major for the first 
time. 
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The Most Popular English Composer 
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| FRYER DISCUSSES PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Questions of Finger-action, Phrasing, Pedaling, Practice, Teach- 
ing Material and Memorizing Elucidated by the English 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








66 HAT wonderful fingers the Eng- 

lish have!” once remarked an 
American pianist. We realize the force 
of the observation when we think of such 
English-born artists as Bauer, Borwick, 
Goodson, Leginska, Fryer, Frisken—not 
to forget Adele Verne and Gertrude Pep- 








Herbert Fryer, the Distinguished Eng- 
lish Pianist, Who Has Completed His 
First Season in America 


percorn, and the ’cellists, Beatrice Har- 
rison and May Mukle. All of these have 
fleetness of finger together with the many 
other qualities which make them notable. 

The latest addition to the list of Eng- 
ish-born pianists to visit our shores is 
Herbert Fryer. He is well known in his 
own land, where he has frequently ap- 
peared in recital and with the various 
orchestras in London and elsewhere and 
has also played with success in most of 
the large cities on the Continent. Mr. 
Fryer has spent an active season in 
\merica, for, together with his appear- 
ances in recital and ensemble in New 
York and Brooklyn, he has devoted much 
time to teaching. 

In answer to questions in regard to his 





manner of teaching and study Mr. Fryer 
aid: 
Learning to Think 
“My main effort often has to be di- 


ected toward getting pupils to think. It 
is strange that those who have played 
the piano for some time have done it so 
‘superficially and without thought. They 
lo not realize that piano playing de 
mands deep and serious thinking. It is 
necessary to establish and develop the 
habit of thinking clearly and well in ad- 
vance of each act; in other words, one 
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must have each act mentally prepared. 
of practice and right thinking are the 
nee 

“The student must learn to relax arms 
and wrists. Relaxation gives comfort 
and ease in playing, while stiff muscles 
are continual sources of discomfort. 
Rhythm, too, is a very important part 
of piano study. 

“T am opposed to excessive lifting of 
the fingers, although some hands can 
stand more finger action than others. 
The piano is an instrument of percussion, 
and it is well to lose, as far as possible, 
this element from the touch. To lift the 
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fingers high in order to bring them down 
with a thud upon the keys does not pro- 
duce as musical a quality of tone as does 
the easy fall of the finger into the key, 
and the carrying of the relaxed weight 
from one key to another. We can learn 
to lose the everlasting percussion char- 
acter of the piano through blending of 
tones, the rounding out of phrases, the 
striving to imitate tones and phrasing 
of great singers. Phrases can often be 
sung more correctly and easily with the 
voice than through the medium of the 
instrument. 


Diction and Pedaling 


“Diction is a good definition of phras- 
ing. We need diction on the piano as 
much as we do in speech. We must learn 
how to use both vowels and consonants 
in piano tone production. The pedal is 
another great factor in tone-production. 
It will be noticed that each artist uses 
it in a little different way. Some be- 
lieve in using it much more frequently 
than others. In this individuality exerts 
itself as it does also in the choice of the 
exact moment in which to employ it. 
The damper pedal, depressed, releases 
the strings; the instrument is then at its 
normal capacity of sonority. Some com- 
posers, like Chopin and Liszt, for in- 
stance, demand this normal capacity of 
the instrument constantly; composers 
like Searlatti do not require it to such 
an extent. The individuality of the 
player directs the moments when this 
blending of tones is to be shut off so that 
the sounds stand out cleanly by them- 
selves. 

“IT recommend technical practice out- 
side of the pieces as well as in them. 
Scales, arpeggios and octaves should re 
ceive much attention. In vacations, or 
when I have the time for serious study, 
I give myself a regular dose of technique, 
always trying to bring it up to a higher 
point of perfection, working at it per 
haps three hours a day. During the sea- 
son when fully occupied with teaching 
and playing, I give perhaps only an 
hour or less to the technical side. But 
this does not trouble me. In these days, 
when such wonderful feats of technical 
skill are accomplished, there is danger 
that thought may be diverted from the 
musical to the mechanical. 


“As to teaching material, I use much 


Czerny, principally Op. 299 and 740; 
also Cramer, Clementi, Moscheles, Mat- 
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PITTSBURGH DISPATCH: 


‘Miss Dunham has an 
voice, large and warm in 
which she uses fluently.” 


excellent 
quality, 


BALTIMORE RECORD: 


‘‘Miss Dunham has a charming man 
ner and is withal good to look upon. 
Her range is generous and the place- 
ment uniform. Among her encores 
were a fairly familiar Scotch song and 
Philosophy which is sure to _ take, 
especially when delivered in the inti- 
mate and pleasing styles that Miss 
Dunham so well exemplifies.’’ 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Address: 601 West 139th 


Street, N EW YORK 
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thay’s books, especially his ‘First Prin 
ciples,’ and, for independence of fingers, 
a little book by Julian Pascal, 
excellent. 

“There are certain technical principles 


and forms which benefit all pupils alike, Mr. Fryer 
and should be included in the daily rou- and enjoys an 
tine. I have become a little tired of inept remark. He 


writing these out for pupils, so I have 
tabulated a daily practice plan, contain 
ing a series of fundamental exercises 
given in one key but which are to be of 
worked out in all keys. This is soon to 
be published. It will be small, contain- 
ing only a few sheets, of music paper 
size. It will be for my pupils, but may 
be helpful to others as well. 

“As to memorizing, I have no special 
plan, for I have always been able to 
memorize easily. If the student cannot 
learn a piece in one way he may be able 
to in another. Let him try different ber 
ways. We know there is muscular and 
visual memory, as well as the mental 
concept of the inner ear. It helps very 
much to think of the groups of notes, 
the phrases and the accents. If very 
difficult, the piece can be learned meas 
ure by measure. 


Caroline 
Guglielmo Caruson, 


Mental Processes 


have 


which is can 


room: 
Chaminade called ‘Sinding’?” 
there was the American lady who asked 
if he knew the Nocturne by Chopin “that 
came down in fifths!” 

Asked about 
the pianist said: 

“T shall go to England as soon as my 
teaching season closes, and trust I shall 
be called 
I expect to return to 
for another 


not 


Caroline 


realization of the artistic and musicak 
ideals for which the foremost piano 
manufaciurers have striven 
for nearly twenty years-~ 
a masterpiece of 


= 


Ready to be played with Music Rolly 


Illustrated and descriptive pamphlet on request 


KRANICH & BACH, East 23d St., New York 


alleto no purpose. 
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ir 


up to a terrible pitch in this way, and 
Sympathetic listeners 
a great effect on the player; 
can inspire him to do more than at other 
times he seems capable of.” 
has a keen sense of humor 
apt and especially 
tells of an 
that came to him once after he had been 
playing a group of pieces in a drawing 


an 
inquiry 


“Could he play that sweet thing 
Also, 


upon 


season. 


Koecher 
Kirmess 


Koecher, 


to enter 
America in Octo 

I do not intend 
to devote quite so much of my time to 
teaching and shall probably do more re- 
cital work.” 


Sings at 


the 


his plans for the future, 


army. 


Czech 


artist-pupil 


of 


sang for the Kirmess 


“Of the working of the mind during’ given at the Hotel by the Czech 
actual performance, it is difficult to Relief Association of New York, on the 
speak. The mind should be in a state evening of May Miss’ Koecher, 
of repose, so that the musical thought dressed in Bohemian costume, scored a 
can flow calmly on. There never should decided success, singing many Bohemian 
be any worry; anxiety as to what is Songs and Ariadne Holmes Edwards’ 


coming next is fatal; one can be worked 


‘God Bless You, 


My Dear.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS MAY FESTIVAL AMPLIFIED 





Extra Concert Added and Larger 
Representation of Local 
Participants 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 22.—During 
the past few seasons the People’s Concert 
Association has brought the season to a 
close by giving a May festival, consisting 
of a matinée and evening concert. This 
year’s festival was more pretentious, in- 
asmuch as there was an additional con- 
cert and a keen interest aroused in being 
able to give the program with a larger 
chorus, the Indianapolis Orchestra and 
instrumental soloists from this city and 


drawing from elsewhere for three sing- 
ers only. 

At the opening concert on Sunday aft- 
ernoon, May 16, the chorus under the 
direction of Edward Bailey Birge sang 
Gounod’s cantata, “Gallia,” for chorus, 
soprano solo and orchestra. The or- 
chestra numbers were the Italian 
Symphony (Mendelssohn) and_ the 
Indian Suite (MacDowell), “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” (MacDowell), with 
bass solo, and “Festival Hymn” (Dudley 
Buck). Mr. K. Rose, violinist, played 
the Wagner-Wilhelmj arrangement of 
the “Prize Song.” The assisting singers 
were Mme. Lucille Stevenson, soprano, 
and Frederic Martin, bass, who sang four 
songs, “I Am a Roamer” (Mendelssohn), 
“The Wanderer” (Schubert), “Allah” 
(A. Walter Kramer) and “The Pipes of 
Pan” (Edgar Elgar), having at the piano 
Dorothy Knight. The pleasing program 
brought a cordial welcome from a dis- 
criminating audience. 

The interest of the Monday afternoon 


concert was centered in the children’s 
chorus, which offered three most enjoy- 
able groups of songs. The numbers were 
“The Blue Birds” (Myles B. Foster), 
“The Owl” (Granville Bantock), “The 
Blacksmith” (John E. West) and “Des- 
ert Song” (Henry Hadley), “Dream and 
Snowflakes” (Moszkowski), “The Clock” 
(Wolf-Ferrari), “The Invitation” (C. 
Villiers Stanford), “The Orchestra” 
(Peter Christian Lutkin), “The Prin- 
cess” (Max Bruch), “Far in the Woods” 
(Horatio Parker), “Song of the Winds” 
(W. O. Miesener), and “Concord Hymn” 
(E. B. Birge). Conductor Birge brought 
out exquisite results with the young, 
fresh voices at his call. The singing was 
characterized by a sense of intelligence 
and rhythm that gave proof of the child’s 
instinct in music. Two orchestral num- 
bers, the Overture to “Mignon” 
(Thomas) and the Saint-Saéns “Military 
March,” a harp duet, “Orpheus” (E. 
Oberthur), played by Miss Clark and 
Pasquale Montani, formed the remainder 
of the program. 

The final program on, Monday evening, 
which proved of much interest, was made 
up of the Overture to “Phédre” (Masse- 
net), “Spanish Capriccio” (Rimsky- 
Korsakow) and the cantata, “The Cru- 
saders,’ by Niels Gade, for soprano, 
tenor, bass, chorus and orchestra. The 
cantata was well given. The soloists, 
Mme. Stevenson, soprano; Niels Hou- 
gard Nielson, tenor, and Frederic Martin, 
bass, made most favorable impressions. 
Much of the success of these concerts is 
due to the indefatigable efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Rice, both members of the 
People’s Concert Association. 

A Spring season of closing recitals has 
been ushered in. On Saturday after- 
noon, May 15, a program was given in 
the concert hall of the Metropolitan 
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big of stature and with a good voice. 





WHEELER 





the evening and in the love scene with Delilah in the second act he showed 
his tenor voice in all its beautiful charm.” 


Inquiries to Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 25 West 42nd St., New York 


SCORES TRIUMPH 


at Nashua Festival on 
May 13 and 14 


Boston POST, May 16.—‘Mr. 
Wheeler was heroic and drama- 
tically eloquent, especially in 
the first scene of Act III.”— 
Olin Downes. 


Nashua, N. H., TELEGRAPH, 
May 17.—‘Mr. Wheeler quickly 
became a favorite with his hear- 
ers by first singing the solo in 


‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,’ 
and in his song numbers, which 
included Coleridge - Taylor’s 
‘Life and Death,’ Liza Leh- 
mann’s ‘Irish Love Song’ and 
Harriet Ware’s ‘Wind and Lyre’ 
he showed force and softness 
combined and was in thorough 
command of a fine range of 
tone.” 

Nashua, N. H., TELEGRAPH, 
May 15.—‘‘William Wheeler 
made an ideal Samson, being 


He charmed his listeners throughout 

















School of Music by pupils of Mrs. Kin- 
caid, Miss Quig, Mr. Jones, Mr. Dem- 
ming, Mr. Watson, Miss Edwards, Mrs. 

Beaver, Miss Hyatt, Mrs. Hunter and 
Mr. Beriault. 

In the evening an appreciative audi- 
ence heard Robert B. Lloyd, pianist, and 
Alfred Troemel, violinist, of the Indian- 
apolis Conservatory of Music in a recital 
in the hall of the conservatory. On May 
18 Percival Owen, pianist, presented 
three of his pupils, Georgina Fankboner, 
Fannie Friedman and Frieda Hiaytt, 
having the assistance of Edward Clark, 
bass-baritone, of Chicago. 

’A costume recital by pupils of Mrs. 
Max Leckner, assisted by the Leckner 
Choral Society, was attended by an audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium of the 
Propylaeum on Wednesday evening, May 
19. A special feature of the program 
was the singing of Clarris Solomons, who 
introduced a group of three worth-while 
songs written by Julia Adam, a pupil of 
Mr. Leckner. The other participants 
were Louise Douglas, Rose Mary Pfaff, 
Edith Hearsy, Mary McBride, Ruth 
Bush, Rachel Hamilton, Alice Van Brig- 
gle, Belle Mowry, Annabel Burke, Sara 
Lauter, Mrs. Louise Prell and John Cost. 
Cyrilla Humes was at the piano. 





Kiizd6 to Remain in America 


Victor Kiizdé6, the violinist and teacher, 
will not cross the ocean this Summer, 
owing to the dangers of trans-Atlantic 
travel. He will teach at his New York 
studio at No. 560 West End Avenue, tak- 
ing but a short vacation before the Fall 
term opens. 





Attractive Program of Russian and Ar- 


menian Music 


A most interesting program of Ar- 
menian and Russian music was enjoyed 
in the studios of Mrs. Emily Schupp in 
the Chatsworth, New York, on Monday 
evening, May 17. There were numbers 
on the “Tar,” the lute, the cimbalum, 
and various concerted numbers which 
afforded pleasure to the Russian coterie 
that was assembled. Among the per- 
formers were Mr. Kalendar, a pleasing 
baritone, and Rienzi, an interpreter of 
Russian songs, who displayed excep- 
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“An artist to her finger 
tips.”""—Buffalo Courter. 
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tional ability in setting forth the poetic 
content of his songs. The evening’s 
pleasure was considerably enhanced by 
the dances of Lada, the talented daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Schupp, who has won success 
as an exponent of the new Russian idea 
in the dance. 





Smieton’s “King Arthur” Finely Sung by 
Chillicothe School Chorus 


CHILLICOTHE, O., May 14.—John 
More Smieton’s “King Arthur” was pre- 
sented to-night before a capacity audi- 
ence, as the concluding number of the 
Artist Series. Supervisor of Music Ed- 
win M. Lippett again demonstrated his 
capacity as director through the superior 
work of the chorus of 160 carefully 
trained voices from the local high school. 
The superb ensemble and the delicate 
shading and phrasing produced excep- 
tional effects. The title réle of King 
Arthur was sung with great warmth and 
precision by A. Ray Carpenter, of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Mabel Hunter Fieldcamp 
and Gage Christopher, also of Chicago, 
interpreted the soprano and baritone 
parts with fine artistry and_all were 
accorded enthusiastic and discriminating 
applause. 





A Pleasure to Subscribe 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is always a great pleasure to renew 
my subscription to your splendid paper, 
so please find check enclosed. 

With all good wishes for the coming 
season. EpNA GUNNAR PETERSON. 

Dallas, Texas, May 19, 1915. 





In the final concert and reception of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Club at the 
Imperial on May 12 soprano solos by 
Mrs. Cora Blakeman Robinson and 
piano numbers played by Frances W. 
Cisin were added to the orchestral 
numbers. 
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IN THE 
BOSTON POST 
SAYS :— 
Mr. Wheeler 


was heroic and 
dramatically elo- 
quent 














MR. WHEELER SAYS:— 
“TI feel that the above 

notice is convincing evi- 

dence of the progress I am 


making in my studies with 
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NO MYSTERY ABOUT ART OF 
SINGING, SAYS MME. VIAFORA 














Teacher Must Illustrate; Pupil 
Imitate, Until Latter Is Ready 
to Become the True Creative 
Artist—The Phonograph as 
the Camera of the Voice 


MONG the many engaging women in 
the Italian colony of New York 
there is none more truly charming than 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the dramatic so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and of all the famous 
European opera houses. Instead of re- 
maining upon the stage until the last 
possible moment, as is the regrettable 
habit of many artists, Mme. Ciaparelli- 
Viafora modestly stepped aside at the 
height of her career. Still a young 
woman with a large dramatic voice, 
gloriously warm, she has been content to 


settle in New York, teaching a large 
class, and annually giving a recital to a 
packed house. This recital always proves 
two things: that Mme. Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora can illustrate all that she teaches, 
and that her popularity is of the lasting 
type. 

In her large studio at Sixteenth street, 
that old part of New York, the very 
atmosphere of which encourages serious 
art, we discussed the ever-fascinating 
subject of the voice. 

“Imitation! What a persuasive in- 
fluence that has over civilization from 
beginning to end! When we are babies 
we begin to imitate, and the greater 
achievements as we grow older are the 
result of continually imitating those who 
have gone before us. 

“For the pupil to learn, then, she must 
begin by imitating. There you come to 
the teacher. The teacher must be able 
to illustrate. In the other arts and sci- 
ences, those of the pianist, the violinist— 
or take the dressmaker or even the sim- 
ple shoemaker—all must be able to illus- 
trate their knowledge before they can 
teach. And here we come to one of the 
most delicate, one of the most intangible 
arts, and many close their eyes and ears 
to facts, asking for naught save the self- 
imposed title, ‘singing-teacher.’ 

“When one has learned all that is pos- 
sible from imitation, then, if serious, one 
becomes the true creative artist. After 
all, singing is simple, not complicated as 
many would make it. It is no mysterious 
art which should be hidden away in the 
studio. Either you sing right or you 
sing wrong! 

“One of the unhappy characteristics 
of the average American girl is her in- 
ability to remain the proper length of 
time with one teacher. In Italy we select 
one we know is good, and remain with 
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Carlos Salzedo ...... 
Paul Kéfer..... 
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Mme, Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Who Has 
Earned High Distinction in New York 
as Mistress of “Bel Canto,” Both in 
Her Own Singing and in Her Teaching 


that one from the first lesson to the 
début.” 

When I entered Mme. Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora’s studio I found her busily engaged 
with a phonograph. At first I could not 
understand why she was listening so 
seriously to the record which was run- 
ning. She explained to me. 

“T know all the operas and songs so 
well that one of the phonograph firms 
has asked me to pick out in my leisure 
moments the principal melodious and 
educational part of each record. I mark 
these off with a pencil, then the company 
uses that part alone to reproduce as a 
small inexpensive record. You see what 
a wonderful opportunity this gives the 
poorer people who can afford only the 
cheaper machines. Now they may hear 
the perfect artists! 

“T believe that the phonograph is to 
the voice what the camera is to the face 
—very unkind sometimes, but always 
truthful. In the photograph, that is, in 
the original, untouched proof, every line 
shows in exaggeration; in the phono- 
graph any little imperfection of tone pro- 
duction is doubly noticeable. Therefore, 
the phonograph is really the supreme 
technical test for an artist.” 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





Mrs. Doolittle Offers Fine Program at 
Oberlin Club’s Meeting 
The Oberlin Musical Club, organized by 


Maude Tucker Doolittle and meeting at 
her New York studio, is increasing in 


numbers at each meeting. One of the 
guests of honor at the last meeting was 
Frank Hadlock, the boy soprano of 
Grace Church, who sang two numbers. 
Mrs. Doolittle played a Chopin Polonaise 
in F Sharp Minor and a Liszt Etude in 
F Minor. Vocal numbers were rendered 
4 Misses Wilcox, Lutz, Pihl and Joseph 

orrison. Misses Cables and Frederick, 
pupils of Mrs. Doolittle, played solos by 
Chopin, Grann and Debussy. Margaret 
Jamieson, recently a soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at Norwich, 
Conn., played a Liszt Etude in D Flat 
and numbers by Rameau and Daquin. 
Of interest were some of Ella Ransom’s 
songs sung by Miss Pihl. 


INDIAN SONGS IN RECITAL 


Misses Hoyt Present Loomis Settings in 
Enjoyable Program 


A program which ranged from music 
of the seventeenth century to the folk 
songs of the American Indian and act- 
songs by contemporary composers was 
presented at Chickering Hall, New York, 
on Friday afternoon, May 21, by four 
artist-pupils of Ross David. 

Mrs. Thamzene Cox sang “My Lovely 
Celia,” Nevin’s “’Twas April,” a Carey 
Pastoral, Gladis Greene’s “Marriage of 
the Nile,” Bemberg’s “Il neige,” Hue’s 
“J’ai pleuré en reve” and _ Bachelet’s 
“Chere Nuit.” She has a beautiful voice, 
a real soprano, well placed and capable 
of many shades of expression. Her in- 
terpretative ability is also considerable. 
In Arditi’s “Parla,” Strange’s “Damon,” 
Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” Handel’s 
“Care Selve,” the old French “Charmante 
Marguerite” and Hildach’s “Tho’ No One 
Sing,” Mrs. George Dalzelle revealed a 
lyric soprano of flexibility and charm. 
She and Mrs. Cox were much applauded. 

The Misses Hoyt offered an admirable 
novelty in four American Indian songs, 
harmonized by the gifted native com- 
poser, Harvey Worthington Loomis. To 
gether they sang, in costume and with 
appropriate action, the superb ‘Sun 
Worshippers” and “Chattering Squaw,” 
the latter being redemanded. Grace 
Hoyt was splendid in a “Blanket Song” 
and a “Corn Grinding Song.” 

Mrs. Ross David played the piano ac- 
companiments in a musicianly manner. 

A. W. K. 


Campanini Arrives in Paris 


Cleofonte Campanini, managing direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Company, was 
in Paris on May 18, according to cables 
from that city, seeking for artists for 
the next Chicago season. In a statement 
given out in Paris, Mr. Campanini said 
that he thought one effect of the war 
would be to make the United States the 
operatic center of the world. 


After a struggle with an armed man 
in a corridor of the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, on May 20, Gustav Schirmer, Jr., 
of G. Schirmer, Inc., music publishers, 
caused the arrest of his assailant, who 
gave the name of John Gordon, and who 
was charged with burglary. Mr. Schir- 
mer occupies a suite at the Biltmore with 
his uncle, Rudolph E. Schirmer, presi- 
dent of the music publishing concern. 
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Dedicated to all who love the beautiful and distinctive in Music. 


TRIO DE LUTECE 


CHARLTON ATTRACTIONS 
FOR 1915-16 ANNOUNCED 





Four Pianists, Three Violinists, Seven 
Singers, ’Cellist and Quartet on 
List as Now Arranged 


Among Loudon Chariton’s attractions 
for 1915-16, in addition to most of the 
stars who have been on the list during 
the past year, there will be several new 
names of artists who are expected to fig- 
ure prominently in the new season. 

Mme. Gadski, whose initial concert 
work in this country was under the 
Charlton management, will continue to 
appear in concerts until the first of the 
year, when she will resume her place at 
the Metropolitan Opera. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and Harold Bauer, whose playing 
both individually and jointly has ranked 
among the most important of the past 
season’s events, will remain in this coun- 
try not only all this Summer but 
throughout the season, their tours taking 
them to every section of the country. 
Mr. Bauer was heard in New York alone 
last Winter no less than twenty-one 
times, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch almost 
equalled that record, with seventeen ap- 
pearances. Ernest Hutcheson, the Aus- 
tralian pianist, and John Powell, the 
young American pianist-composer, will 
be heard again next season. 

Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, has 
already been booked with most of the 
leading orchestras for next season, and 
he will also be heard in recital and joint- 
ly with Harold Bauer. Kathleen Parlow, 
the Canadian violinist, will return from 
England where she has spent the last 
year for a coast-to-coast tour that will 
last well into May. Another violinist of 
whom much is expected is Eddy Brown, 
a young American, whose achievements 
in Germany and England have brought 
him rapidly to the front. Brown will 
arrive in this country in December and 
make his first appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Another violinist 
under the Charlton management is Marie 
Caslova, who is_ already favorably 
known. 

Clara Gabrilowitsch, now recognized 
among the foremost of Lieder singers, 
will continue her recital work and will 
accompany her husband on a tour to the 
Pacific coast. Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, will be 
heard throughout the season in concert, 
recital and oratorio, as will also Marie 
Morrisey, contralto; Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, soprano, and Francis Rog- 
ers, baritone. The Flonzaley Quartet 
will return in November from Switzer- 
land, where they have gone, in accord- 
ance with their custom, for a long period 
of practice. The coming season will 
mark the Flonzaleys’ seventh in this 
country. : 

In case the European situation per- 
mits, two other artists may be added to 
this list—Josef Lhévinne, the Russian 
pianist, now interned in Berlin, and 
Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
at present on duty at the front. 


Every German soldier is provided 


with a song book. 
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Dates are now closing for an extended 
tour during March, April and May, 1916 
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NATION RESPONDING TO CALL 
FOR BIG CHORAL PEACE JUBILEE 





Public Schools in New York and Chicago Already Taking Up Music 
to Be Sung at Celebration When Peace Is Declared—St. Louis 
Throng to Sing Music at Grant Rally—Governors to Welcome 
Chicago Apollo Club on Pilgrimage to Coast 


REPARATIONS for the National 
Choral Peace Jubilee are going on 
in various parts of the country under 
the supervision of the jubilee committee, 
which has its headquarters at the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago. A 
list of universal peace songs has been 
chosen by the committee. 


The first great peace singing is likely 
to be in St. Louis, with 100,000 people 


present. The occasion when a chorus of 
2,000 singers will sing in Forest Park 
on May 29 will be made a peace song 
rally. The management decided that 
peace singing would be more appropriate, 
more appreciated, most thrilling for 
singers and the great concourse of peo- 
ple. E. L, Coburn, supervisor of music 
in the St. Louis public schools, and widely 
known for what he has urged and done 
in community singing, was eager to do 
in St. Louis what the committee is seek- 
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For the Season 1915-16— 


MR. VIVIAN GOSNELL 


The Distinguished English Bass-Baritone 
in a tour of song recitals. 


Among the few English-speaking singers who really under- 
stand the art of lieder singing, Mr. Vivian Gosnell deserves 
to take a high rank.—The London Globe, May 27, 1914. 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ing to get under way in every town and 
city in the land. 

In the New York public schools the 
singing of the peace songs has begun. 
The committee has received the following 
letter from John H. Walsh, acting city 
superintendent of schools in the City of 
New York: 

“T have taken up the matter of the 
preparation of peace songs in the New 
York public schools, both elementary and 
high. I am fully in sympathy with this 
movement and I know that President 
Churchill is desirous of co-operating. 
When peace shall be declared we will be 
ready to inaugurate peace celebrations 
in the various schools and to organize 
festivals of song with large choruses 
of school children. I have placed this 
matter in the hands of Dr. Rix, director 
of music, who has suggested a program 
of peace songs and hymns which meets 
my approval. These selections will be 
prepared in the schools throughout the 


city.” 
In Chicago the pupils have already 
learned several of the “Ten Peace 


Songs.” In both cities there are several 
hundred thousand children singing the 
peace songs. 

The significance to all the world of the 
peace singing was well told by Frederick 
A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, in his letter accepting member- 
ship in the national committee: 

“It gives me pleasure to have my name 
added to your personnel of the com- 
mittee for this organization. The im- 
portance of this propaganda, so success- 
fully started, cannot be too highly valued, 
nor could the inward significance of its 
appeal to all the people belonging to our 
country be overestimated. I feel con- 
vinced that through systematic co-oper- 
ation we will be able to make the Peace 
Jubilee nationwide in its magnitude, and 
that through the medium of song we will 
succeed in bringing nearer to the minds 
and hearts of our people a conception of 
real true brotherhood of all mankind as 
the only means for furtherance of peace.” 

Governors of most of the states 
through which the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago (three Pullman trainloads) will 
pass on its Choral Pilgrimage of Peace 
in aid of the peace jubilee preparations 
have written official welcomes. Governor 
Carlson of Colorado wrote: 

“The Pilgrimage of the Apollo Club 
from Chicago to San Francisco in July 
to sing at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
will undoubtedly give impetus to the 
plan of having millions of voices sing- 
ing in choirs, union choirs and choral 
societies throughout the United States 
when peace shall be restored.” 


Katie Bacon, Pianist, in Third Baltimore 
Recital 

BALTIMORE, May 18.—Katie Bacon, 

the young English pianist, who is gain- 

ing local recognition with her series of 


recitals given at Arundell Hall, demon- , 


strated more fully last night at the third 
recital that her artistic equipment is re- 
markable in one so youthful. Convinc- 
ing evidence of artistic poise and sin- 
cerity was shown in the performance of 
two Brahms compositions, and _ the 
“Variations Symphoniques” of Franck. 
The straightforward simplicity with 
which she played the Mozart Concerto 
in D Major, to which Arthur Newstead, 
her instructor, supplies an accompani- 
ment on a second piano, and the suave 
interpretation given the “Scenes from 
Childhood” of Schumann were much ad 
mired. It is interesting to observe the 
musical discernment which abounds in 


every program Miss Bacon has prepared 
and the extensive répertoire covered thus 
far at these weekly recitals. 

F. C. B. 





Clara Munger Presents Mme. Coburn- 
Beyer in Song Recital 


Boston, May 21.—Clara Munger pre- 
sented Ernestine Coburn-Beyer, colora- 
tura soprano, in a song recital yester- 
day afternoon at the Munger studios, 
with Alice MacLaughlin, flute, and 
Minerva L. Felton at the piano assist- 
ing. Mrs. Beyer sang an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute,” and groups of 
Italian, French and English songs. Her 
voice is extraordinary in its range.” In 
the “Magic Flute” aria she took the F 
in alt with a surprisingly clear tone 
which had body and resonance. Flexi- 
bility of voice and her tonal coloring 
highly commend her. With flute ob- 
bligato she sang Gounod’s “Sing, Smile 
and Slumber” and David’s “Thou Bril- 
liant Bird.” 7 & bk 


Mme. de Tréville’s Talents Devoted to 
Hospital Benefit in Detroit 


DETROIT, May 24.—It is doubtful 
whether Yvonne de Tréville has often 
sung for a more appreciative audience 
than that which heard her recent recital 
for the House of Providence here. The 
coloratura soprano was in fine voice and 
delivered a number of operatic selec- 
tions, responding generously to encores. 


Mme. Ohrman Engaged for Ohio Clubs 


Mme. Chilson-Ohrman has been en- 
gaged to sing at Delaware, Ohio, on the 
University Series, this being her fourth 
appearance in Delaware. Mme. Ohrman 
is also engaged to open the season Octo- 
ber 5 for the Matinée Musical Club at 
Fremont, Ohio. 





Keeps One in Touch with the Musical 
World 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Enclose money order for subscription. 
I anticipate the coming of your paper. 
When it comes I read every word. It is 
a splendid magazine, and keeps one in 
touch with the musical world. 
Yours truly, 
MARGARET E. TRAVIS. 
Ellsworth, Wis., May 20, 1915. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ea. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Press in Its Attitude to Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed check for two dollars for 


year’s subscription to your valued paper. 

MUSICAL AMERICA has been a regular 
Monday morning visitor in our home for 
the past three years, and through its 
columns we have been enabled to keep 
in touch with events of musical interest 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Freund’s propaganda for “Ameri- 
can Musical Independence” is, or should 
be, of national importance; but the effort 
to control the movement single-handed, 
or by lectures, seems to the writer too 
much of a task for the individual, and 
a timely suggestion as to the help of 
the American newspapers being enlisted 
in the movement by giving more freely 
of their valuable help in the encourage- 
ment of their local clubs and individuals, 
and a greater interest displayed by hav- 
ing competent critics to pass on concerts, 
also local musicians’ single efforts to up- 
build the finest of all the arts, would not 
be amiss. 

There is nothing more discouraging to 
an organization, or individual, when the 
effect of their work has been shouts of 
“bravo” or tense silence during the rendi- 
tion of a number, or a musical evening, or 
when the audience has fairly gone wild 
over the climax of a successful number— 
than to read in the newspaper the follow- 
ing morning such comments as “Such 
and such a club gave a charitable per- 
formance at the ‘Hall of Fame’ last 
night,” or “Mr. or Miss So-and-So, as the 
soloist, sang with effect,” when in reality 
said soloist had given a wonderful inter- 
pretation of the composer’s meaning, dis 
playing, perhaps, the most exquisite tone 
production and real intelligence, at the 
same time giving an evening of unalloyed 
delight to the audience. 

In short, the tendency of the Ameri- 
can newspaper to overlook the refining 
arts and to devote pages of space to a 
prize fight between a negro and a white 
man is another evidence that said paper 
can be a great factor either in refining 
or retarding intellectual growth. 

Sincerely, 
FLORENCE YOUNG GRISWOLD. 

Dallas, Texas, May 21, 1915. 

[Our correspondent is evidently un- 
aware of the fact that the press of the 
country has been most generous in its 
appreciation of the propaganda made by 
the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. In 
several cities where he has spoken he 
has received from fifteen to twenty 
columns in the way of advance notices, 
interviews and reviews of his work. 
It is the press which deserves much of 
the credit for the wonderful musical 
uplift in this country. The trouble with 
our correspondent is that she hastily 
rushes to judge all by a few isolated in- 
stances. She is evidently ignorant of 
the great number of conscientious writers 
on musical matters whose work in the 
daily, weekly and monthly periodicals 
is distinguished as much by its fairness 
as by its ability—Ed. MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. | 


Giuseppe de Luca, Italian Baritone 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Among the names of the newly en- 
gaged singers for the Metropolitan Opera 
House I, to my great pleasure, found 
the name of Giuseppe de Luca, the Ital- 
ian baritone. I do not know whether 
Mr. de Luca ever was with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, but it is my 
firm belief that New York is going to get 
a great surprise in Mr. de Luca. I, per- 
sonally, am in no way interested in Mr. 
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de Luca’s welfare. I simply wish to re- 
late some of my experiences with Mr. de 
Luca. 

I was in Russia two years ago, in 
Kieff, when Mr. de Luca was announced 
for a few performances. He was un- 
known to the local theater-goers and on 
his first appearance the house was half 
empty. His second appearance not only 
drew a full theater, but hundreds were 
turned away, so rapid and remarkable 
was his success. It was in “Rigoletto” 
that he conquered the audience and filled 
it with enthusiasm and excitement. In 
the famous fourth act there wasn’t a dry 
pair of eyes in the house, so powerful 
was his acting. He not only possesses a 
great, magnificent voice of rare tonal 
beauty but he has also a great dramatic 
talent of the rarest and truest kind. His 
operatic impersonations are unforgetable 
because they are unique and full of dra- 
matic vigor and are as far from the dead 
routine as the moon from the earth. 

He created such a sensation as has 
never been witnessed before—and Kieff 
has heard many a great singer. “Such 
an artist, such a combination of vocal 
talent with dramatic, is only found once 
in a hundred years’—there are the 
words of the press. The following even- 
ing he sang “Don Carlos,” Verdi. Never 
before have I heard more beautiful sing- 
ing, never could a human voice be more 
perfectly controlled in “Pagliacci”; the 
audience was again swept off its feet. 

Such is de Luca, the mastef singer. 


Yours truly, 
A. rarre. 
Cambridge, Mass., May 16, 1915. 





Orchestra Leader Teaches 


Singing 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The student who goes to an orchestral 
leader, accustomed to conducting opera, 
for vocal instruction is surely on the 
wrong track. If an ‘accomplished artist 
needs to rehearse a new role in an opera, 
he usually engages one who knows the 
score well and who is also acquainted 
with the traditions of the opera, but this 
does not exclusively apply to an orches- 
tral leader. We have among us vocal 
teachers who are fully able to accom 
plish the same results. 

I believe firmly that the pupil will not 
and cannot profit by taking lessons from 
a coach or a “baton acrobat” who cannot 
sing and is unable to produce a correct 
tone himself. The great tenor, Fran- 
cesco Tamagno, as well as Masini and 
other celebrities, was trained by singing 
teachers only and not by orchestra lead- 
ers or band masters. 

The first thing a pupil must attain is 
tone placement, thereby avoiding throaty 
singing. He must also learn artistic 
phrasing and ben legato. This is the 
foundation of bel canto and artistic sing- 
ing. To accomplish all this he will have 
to go to the real vocal teacher who is able 
to produce the correct tone himself and 
to demonstrate it to his pupils. This is 
the only correct way of learning to sing 
and achieving success. A coach or an 
orchestra “tory knows much more about 
the trombone than the real voca postata 
(correct voice placement). 

M. ELFERT FLORIO. 

New York, May 19, 1915. 


When an 


A Music Study Club 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a member of a music study club 
and a reader of your paper (for which 
I have the highest regard) I write to 
ascertain some information. 

We are extremely anxious to study 
two or more operas during the next sea- 
son, and are searching for books con- 
taining a full analysis of an opera- 
something which will serve as a guide in 
studying. So far we have not been suc- 
cessful. We are not professionals and 
we need a book which will aid us ma- 


terially in studying the themes and 
motifs. If such books are not available 
can you suggest anything else which 
would make an interesting and instruc- 
tive year’s work? We number about 
twenty ladies and have made up our 
minds to do some serious work along 
musical lines. Cordially, 
Mrs. M. M. LESSER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[The only operas for which complete 
guides are available—barring some very 
recent works—are the Wagner music- 
dramas. For these there are many books 
which contain complete analyses, not- 
ably Albert Lavignac’s “Wagner’s Music 
Dramas,” an exhaustive work in which 
the motifs and their development are 
treated in a manner at once masterly and 
simple. There are also guides by Kobbé 
and several German writers on matters 
musical. In connection with this study 
such a book as Henry T. Finck’s “Wag- 
ner” should be read, as it contains the 
most interesting material yet set down 
by any wricer on Wagner in the Eng 
lish languege. 

Of modern works there is a guide 
to Richard Strauss’s “Elektra,” by 
Ernest Hutcheson, the noted pianist, and 
one to the same composer’s “Rosen- 
kavalier,” by Alfred Kalisch. These 
books are obtainable of such houses as 
the Oliver Ditson Co., Carl Fischer, G. 
Schirmer, ete.—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


Would Have French Opera and Mary 


Garden at the Metropolitan 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am enclosing my check for another 
year of MUSICAL AMERICA, which I be- 
lieve makes my seventh year. I am 
very glad you are making a plea for 
French opera at the Metropolitan and 
hope you will keep it up. Me und Faust. 
Also, Geraldine Farrar would be a lovely 
Thais if we cannot have the incompar 
able Mary Garden! I am sure it would 
be greatly appreciated by Miss Gar- 
den’s many admirers if the Metropolitan 
would secure her services for a few per- 
formances at least. It seems hard we 
are only to hear her in conceft when 
she is at her best in opera and so won 
derful in so many different roles. 

Yours very truly, 
EDITH VYSE. 
New York, May 17, 1915. 


Mary Garden’s Picture 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am a great admirer of your valu- 
able paper, and it is almost a holiday for 
me the day it arrives. 

I have been watching for a long time 
your beautiful art supplement, but have 
looked in vain for a photograph of Miss 
Mary Garden. I would like a suggest 
putting in one of her in the second act 
of “Tosca.” Yours sincerely, 

EVAN DONALD ANGUS. 

Portland, Ore., May 7, 1915. 

[Some time ago we published a very 
fine picture of Mary Garden in one of 
her greatest réles, that of Salome. 
Editor, MustcAL AMERICA. ] 


A. M. Parker Answers Mr. Kellermeister 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


In the Open Forum of May 15 Mr. 
Kellermeister, of Chicago, refers to my 
letter of April 24 on the standards of 
voice production. 

He asks: “Is singing then no more 
than a mechanical operation of the vocal 
organs?” It is evident that Mr. Keller- 
meister does not appreciate that singing 
includes two things, namely, voice pro- 
duction and interpretation. Since every 
voice mechanism has the same elements 
whose action is precisely the same, voice 
production is a “mere mechanical opera- 
tion of the vocal organs,” and can be 
described in “cold technical terms.” This 
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must be true as soon as we admit that 
voice is sound. Then voice production 
becomes sound production, and the facts 
and principles underlying the action of 
any sound-producing instrument of the 
string variety would apply with equal 
force to the “mechanical operation” of 
voice mechanism. 

Interpretation, however, is individual, 
dependent upon the mental capacity, or 
in other words, upon the knowledge and 
personal experience of the singer. Voice 
production is based on the well-estab- 
lished facts of anatomy, physiology and 
physics. These facts apply with equai 
force to every voice mechanism. They 
are therefore absolutely impersonal and 
not individual. For these reasons voice 
production is perfectly possible of stand- 
ardization while’ interpretation can 
never be standardized. 

If Mr. Kellermeister wishes to be of 
assistance let him give us his reasons 
why standardization of voice production 
is impossible, why “there is a method 
for every voice” and also what are the 
facts which underlie the voice teacher’s 
“true ideal” of which he speaks. 

There are but two ways for the voice 
mechanism to act—without interference 
and with interference. To me the ideal 
action of the voice mechanism is the 
one without interference, i. e., when there 
is a free vibration of the vocal cords, a 
free motion of the cartilages and muscles 
of the larynx and full use of the reso- 
nance space during voice production. 
This action enables the singer to secure 
the best results in volume, quality and 
range of pitch. If any one of these three 
actions is interfered with there is a re- 
duction in all three of the above men- 
tioned elements of voice. Action without 
interference, therefore, should be the 
true ideal of every voice teacher and stu- 
dent. Any other ideal must include in- 
terference and thus restrict the natural 
volume, quality and range of pitch. No 


Sane person would entertain such an 
ideal. 
Mr. Kellermeister asks if I was _ in 


“sober earnest” when I wrote my letter 
of April 24. I might well inquire if he 
was in sober earnest when he wrote of the 
“inexpressible joy and uplift in the out 
pouring of the soul in song.” Let him 
tell us in good plain English just what he 
meant, if he meant anything, by this ex 
pression. 
Yours very truly, 
A. M. PARKER. 


Washington, D. C., May 20, 1915. 


American Composition 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Once before I asked for and received 
some names of very beautiful new violin 
solos. May I ask you to suggest some 
new attractive piano solos? Thanking 
you for all past favors and any con- 
sideration you may give the present re- 
quest. Respectfully, 

S. M. ALACOQUE. 

St. Xavier Academy, 

Latrobe P. O., Pa., R. F. D. No. 1. 

[In this issue of MusIicAL AMERICA 
you will find a list of compositions by 
American composers, which in response 
to many requests similar to yours re- 
ceived by this paper has been inaug- 
urated. Under this heading there will 
appear from time to time lists of worthy 
plano compositions, as well as songs and 
compositions for the violin.—Ed. Mu 
SICAL AMERICA. | 


Has Vast Influence 

To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

_ When we renew our yearly subserip- 
tion to our “Best Musical Magazine” we 
desire to express our great appreciation 
for the profit and pleasure MUSICAL 
AMERICA brings to us each week of the 
year. Personally, I think that an appre- 
ciation should be spontaneous at any 
season of the year. 

I hardly believe you know the great 
good MUSICAL AMERICA does, yet you 
may appreciate its vast influence. I 
assure you that where it is read in the 
great West, it is a medium of musical] 
uplift. 

With sincere appreciation. 

Cordially, 
PAUL CLARKE STAUFFER, 

Director, the New Denver Conserva- 

tory of Music. 

Denver, Colo., May 15, 1915. 





An Ever Welcome Guest 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I hasten to renew my subscription for 
your valuable paper, which is warmly 
welcomed at my studio each week. Read 
ers of MUSICAL AMERICA are kept fully 
informed concerning musical happenings 
throughout the country, and it is an ever 
welcome guest. Very sincerely, 

Mrs. Maria T. BIRD. 

Rockland, Me., May 20, 1915. 
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OBERLIN’S FESTIVAL UPHOLDS HIGH AIM 





Dr. Andrews Conducts Notable 
Choral Performances with 
Noted Soloists 


OBERLIN, O., May 22.—The Oberlin 
Musical Union closed its fifty-fifth season 
last Tuesday evening with a splendid 
performance of “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” which formed a fitting climax to 
one of the best May festivals ever given 
in Oberlin. People came in large num- 
bers from Cleveland and the cities in 
northern Ohio to hear the fine perform- 
ances. The audiences for all the con- 
certs practically filled the large Finney 
Memorial Chapel of Oberlin College, 
where the festival concerts are held. It 
is due chiefly to the high musicianship 
and the hearty co-operation of its di- 
rector, Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, 
that the same high plane of choral ex- 
cellence has been maintained by the 
Musical Union. One heard on all sides 
after the first concert that the union 
never had done such admirable work as 
in the performance of Verdi’s “Manzoni 
Requiem,” which opened the festival. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra did 
especially fine playing. 

Two of the soloists were already favor- 
ites in Oberlin, Margaret Keyes and 
Lambert Murphy. Olive Kline sang for 
the first time here and was accorded a 
cordial welcome. Her work was espe- 
cially fine in the solo part of the “Re- 
quiem.” It has been some years since 
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FRANCES INGRAM 


Pleases Winnipeg 





THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE: 
“One of the best song recitals yet heard under the 


auspices of the Women’s Musical Club of Winnipeg was 
given in Trinity Hall last Monday afternoon before a 
very large attendance of members. 

“It was the opening of the club’s regular season, too, 


and if other 2 
Ingram’s in musical value, so much the better for this 


Clarence Whitehill sang here, but he dis- 
played the same intelligence and splendid 
enunciation which he has shown on for- 
mer occasions. Altogether it was a re- 
markable quartet, the singers being 
uniformly artistic. Especially effective 
was the work of Miss Kline and Miss 
Keyes in the duet in octaves, “Recordare, 
Jesu pie.” As to the superb work of the 
chorus, there was the utmost enthusiasm 
in the singing and a delicate shading that 
showed most painstaking rehearsing. 

In the symphony concert bv the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor, on Tuesday afternoon, 
the orchestral numbers were “Der 
Schauspieldirektor,”’ Chausson’s Sym- 
phony in B Flat, Debussy’s “Clouds” 
and “Festivals,” and two dances by 
Sinigaglia. Miss Keyes was the soloist. 
The insistent applause which followed her 
rendering of an aria from “Don Carlos” 
compelled her to add the Gavotte from 
“Mignon,” which she sang in a most 
charming manner. Miss Keyes’s con- 
tralto of extraordinary range and beauty 
and her personality won the audience 
from the first. 

A capacity audience greeted the chorus 
and orchestra on Tuesday evening for 
“The Children’s Crusade,” by Pierné. 
The soloists were Olive Kline, Mrs. 
Mabel Sharp-Herdien, Lambert Murphy 
and Clarence Whitehill. The part of a 
sailor was taken by Herbert Harroun, of 
the conservatory faculty, and the quartet 
of four women was composed of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pelton-Savage, Mrs. Florence 
Jenny-Clancy, Mrs. Ada Morris-Hast- 
ings and Marjorie E. Talamo. 

Mrs. Herdien, who took the part of 


announced recitals equal Miss Frances 
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progressive organization’s reputation. = 

‘‘Miss Ingram’s voice is of genuine contralto timbre, = 

except two or three upper notes and she excels in decla- = 

mation; such as is demanded from singers in grand = 

opera, to which branch of the profession she rightfully = 

belongs. = 

: ‘She was equally eloquent in German Lieder (although = 

this group was not carried enough in brightness) as in = 

the French songs, and gave evidence of trained skill = 

in the English group. = 

“But it was in the music of passion that Miss Ingram = 

excels, using her powerful voice with fine dramatic = 

truthfulness, instanced in the Gluck aria from “Orpheus = 

et Eurydice’’; likewise in the ‘‘Delilah’’ love poem from = 

Saint-Saens’ well known opera, and Mary Salter’s im- = 

aginative song, ~ rhe Cry of Rachel.’’ With these three = 

numbers alone Miss Ingram developed all the leading = 

qualities of a successful singer, and as she is yet young, = 

with a very pleasing stage appearance, she is likely = 

to rise very high in the profession before many years = 

have elapsed.”’ = 

Photo by Moffett = 
Management Representative = 

= CLARK A. SHAW MAURICE FULCHER = 
= Orchestra Building, Chicago McCormick Building, Chicago = 
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was fascinating indeed, while her harpsichord 
playing is a revelation.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Alain last year when the Union gave the 
“Crusade,” again put into the part that 
simplicity of interpretation and beauty 
of tone which had previously character- 
ized her work. Miss Kline, in both her 
solo work and in the ensemble work with 
Mrs. Herdien, was excellent. Mr. Mur- 
phy quite thrilled the audience with the 
brilliance of his singing in the difficult 
role of the Narrator, and Mr. Whitehill 
did the parts of the Old Sailor and the 
Voice from on High with eminent satis- 
faction. Mr. Harroun acquitted himself 
admirably, and was heartily applauded 
by the audience. The chorus of four 
women, too, was well done. Both the 
Union and the chorus of high school 
girls sang with assurance and freedom. 

Much praise is to be given Dr. George 
W. Andrews for his thorough work with 
the chorus and for his masterly handling 
of the orchestra. 





George Warren Reardon Heard with 
High School Chorus in Yonkers, N. Y. 


On Friday evening, May 21, George 
Warren Reardon, baritone, appeared as 
soloist in a concert at Yonkers, N. Y., 
with the High School Chorus, T. W. 
Sturgeon, conductor. In the first part 
of the program he sang songs by White, 
Ware and Kramer in splendid style. The 
second part of the program was devoted 
to a performance of Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden.” In the baritone solo, “Where 
Gloomy Pine Trees Rustle,” Mr. Reardon 
showed the musicianship of the mature 
artist and greatly pleased his audience, 
— rounds of applause at the 
close. 





Fine Concert by Louisville Male Chorus 


LOUISVILLE, May 21.—In spite of rain 
and rival attractions the attendance at 
the Louisville Male Chorus concert last 
evening at the Woman’s Club taxed the 
capacity of the auditorium. The pro- 
gram more than justified the attend- 
ance, and the work of the chorus showed 
that steady progress in unity and con- 
fidence was being made. Carl Shackle- 
ton is the earnest and enthusiastic con- 


ductor, and the artistic standard already 
attained by the _less-than-a-year-old 
chorus promises well for its future. The 
songs given were varied in style and 
sentiment, and embraced Podbertsky’s 
“God Bless Thee, Love, Forever,” Bul- 
lard’s “Sword of Ferrara,” Reichart’s 
“When roses bloom,” Foote’s “Irish Folk 
Song,” Bendel’s “Ah, a feeling o’er me 
Steals,’ Wagner’s “Chorus of Return- 
ing Pilgrims,” “A Franklyn Dogge” 
(Ingoldsby Legends), Van der Stucken’s 
arrangement of “Old Folks at Home” 
and a negro melody, “Sleep Time.” 
Douglas Webb, baritone, the _ soloist, 
sang in his usual fine manner “To 
Mary,” by White; “Peace,” by Hawley; 
the Irish ballad, “Ould Doctor M’Ginn”; 
Lohr’s “Chorus, Gentlemen,” and the 
solos in “Old Folks at Home” and 
“Sleep Time.” Florence Blackman, the 
club’s efficient accompanist, was at the 
piano. 


Mrs. Reardon Sings at New York Church 
Home 


At an entertainment given at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Home, New 
York, on Thursday, May 20, Mildred 
Graham Reardon, soprano; Mrs. Jose- 
phine M. Andrews, contralto, and George 
W. Ballard, tenor, were the soloists. Mrs. 
Reardon sang songs by Whelpley, 
Clough-Leighter, Maley, Kramer, Beach 
and Rummel in an altogether satisfying 
manner, singing with lovely tone and 
temperament. Mr. Ballard was well re- 
ceived in songs by Spross and Rogers, 
Rolfe, d’Hardelot and del Riego; Mrs. 
Andrews in pieces by Smith, Leoni, 
Woodman, Voorhis and Beach. A Russ 
Patterson was the accompanist. 








Follows Propaganda wit! Profound 
Appreciatiou 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Freund’s splendid achievements 
in the interest of music in America have 
been followed by me with profound ap- 
preciation. Yours truly, 

AUBERTINE MOORE. 

Madison, Wis., May 19, 1915. 
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Some Compositions 
by Americans 
Which Are Worthy 
of Recognition 




















[The editor of MusIcAL AMERICA fre- 
quently receives requests for the names 
of American compositions—vocal and 
instrumental—which are worthy of use 
both for teaching and public perform- 
ance. Recognizing the widespread in- 
terest manifested throughout the coun- 
try, during recent years, in the works 
of American-resident composers and to 
serve as a guide to those who are suf- 
ficiently earnest in their desire to use 
such music, this department will appear 
from time to time in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
The compositions are not necessarily 
new. The composer’s name is first; the 
publisher’s name last.] 


Songs for High Voice 


GEORGE CHADWICK— 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched 
with Flame (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
Allah. 
O Let Night Speak of Me. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL— 

Midsummer Lullaby. 

In the Woods (Breitkopf and 

Hartel). 

Long Ago (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
HORATIO PARKER— 

The Lark Now Leaves. 

Love in May (John Church). 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
Will.o’ the Wisp. 
Nourah. 

Serenade. 
The Day Is Done (John Church). 

CAMPBELL-TIPTON— 

A Spirit Flower. 
Rhapsodie (G. Schirmer). 

GEORGE F. BoYLE— 

Was Once an Ancient Monarch. 

The Dreaming Water-Lily (G. 
Schirmer). 

MARION BAUER— 

Only of Thee and Me 

A Little Lane. 

Youth Comes Dancing O’er the 
Meadow (Arthur P. Schmidt). 

GENA BRANSCOMBE— 

Hail Ye Tyme of Holiedayes (Arthur 
P. Schmidt). 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL— 
Sunset (John Church). 


Songs for Low Voice 
HORATIO PARKER— 
Morning Song (Boston Music Co.). 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER— 
Invocation to Eros (Kiirsteiner & 
Rice, N. Y.). 
HALLETT GILBERTE 
Two Roses. 
An Evening Song (Carl Fischer). 
CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS— 
A Song of Steel. 
Lorraine, Lorraine 
Church). 
MARK ANDREWS 
The Fiddler of 
Gray). 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND— 
The Ballad of the 
(John Church). 
WILL C. MACFARLANE— 
Remembrance (G. 








(John 


Lorree 





Dooney (H. W. 


Bony Fiddler 


Schirmer). 





Inquiries to 


Moderns 
Franck, D’Indy, Sjégren, Lazzari, Carpenter and others. 


MR. HARRISON KELLER, 69 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill 
Boston, Mass. 
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Compositions for Piano 


HENRY HOLDEN Huss— 
Etude Melodique 
Schmidt). 
To the Night (G. Schirmer). 
EDWARD MACDOWELL— 
Woodland Sketches. 
New England Idylls 
Schmidt). 
RICHARD PLATT— 
Nocturne in G Minor. 
Chanson in F (Ditson). 


(Arthur 


~ 


2 


(Arthur P. 


Jenny Dufau Cancels European Concert 
Engagements 


Jenny Dufau, the operatic and concert 
soprano, has cancelled her European con- 
cert engagements for the Summer, and 
has decided to remain in America. She 
had been engaged for concert appear- 


ances in Lausanne, St. Moritz and Lon 
probably spend 
Placid, 


don. Miss Dufau will 
her Summer 
New York. 


Lake 


vacation at 















In Sonata Recitals 


For Violin and Piano 
Season 1915-1916 


HARRISON KELLER 


VIOLIN 
and 
STEWART WILLE 

PIANO 
Sonatas by Handel, Bach, 


Brahms, Beethoven, Schu- 


mann, Grieg. 





Germaine Schnitzer, 
popular pianist, has become closely iden- 
tified with American musical life through 
her many successful concert tours. 





the gifted and 


‘MESSIAH ” ABLY GIVEN BY 
NEW ORLEANS CHORUS 


Conductor Maxwell’s Forces Distinguish 
Themselves—Admirable Singing 
by the Soloists 


NEw ORLEANS, May 14.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was sung last Saturday eve 
ning before an audience that crowded the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. The University 
Chorus of 125 voices was assisted by ex- 
cellent soloists from the East and an 
orchestra of twenty-five and had a most 
able director, Lyon Ryder Maxwell, of 
the Newcomb School of Music. While 
this production was the heaviest yet un- 
dertaken by the chorus, the performance 
proved highly satisfactory. 

The visiting artists were May Dear- 
born Schwad, soprano; Hilda Deighton, 
contralto; Robert Gottschalk, tenor, and 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, and all came in 
for much applause, especially Mr. Gott- 
schalk, a young New Orleans tenor who 
has met with flattering success in New 
York the last few years. His voice is a 
lyric tenor of good quality. He received 
an ovation after his first recitative, 
“Comfort Ye, My People,” and the aria, 
“Every Valley Shall Be Exalted.” Mr. 
Dadmun also possesses a voice of rich 
quality and, with Miss Schwad and Miss 
Deighton, made many friends in New 
Orleans. 

Eveleen Meyer was heard in a delight- 
ful song recital on Friday evening at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Howard. 
Her program was artistic and each num- 
ber was interpreted with excellent taste. 
She gave several encores. Ethel Mc- 
Gehee was the singer’s able accompanist. 

On Monday afternoon the “Cercle des 
Causeries du Lundi” met at the residence 
of Mrs. Frederick W. Parham and an 
unusually interesting program of mod- 
ern French and Russian songs was pre- 
sented by Violet Hart, soprano, with 
Mrs. M. B. Trezevant at the piano. Miss 
Hart’s program contained a group of 
numbers which had never been sung in 
America before. These were Paul Ver- 
laine’s “Ariettes oubliées,” three songs 
of Koechlin to poems by Theodore de 
Banrille, de Marsan and E. Harancourt; 
song of Gretchaninow, with poem by Ler- 
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montoff, and one by Moussorgsky to a 
poem by L. Mey. An analysis of these 
songs and their composers was presented 
by the French consul, Paul —— » 


CONCERT FOR WAR WIDOWS 


Dayton’s German Singers in Benefit— 
Two Organs Dedicated 


DAYTON, O., May 24.—The United Ger- 
man Singers of the city under the leader- 
ship of Prof. L. Rengers gave a very in- 
teresting concert at Memorial Hall 
Thursday evening. The affair, which 
was the annual Spring concert of this 
organization of one hundred male voices, 
was also a charity concert, as the pro- 
ceeds went for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of soldiers in the Father- 
land. An audience of some 2,000 en- 
joyed the program which included many 
folk songs as well as Mozart’s “Weihe des 
Gesanges” and Grieg’s “Land-Erken- 
nung,” besides several typical American 
songs, including “Dixie.” The soloists 
were Emma _ Burkhardt, contralto, of 
Cincinnati, Mathilda Schwinn, soprano, 
and Arno von Roehr, baritone, of this 
city. A local orchestra assisted. 

The new organ of the new Park Pres- 
byterian Church was formally dedicated 
on Tuesday evening with an attractive 
organ concert by Allen W. Bogen, a 
prominent organist of Chicago, assisted 
by Marjorie Hankinson, contralto, of 
Franklin, who is becoming a great favor- 
ite with the concert going public in this 
section. 

On Sunday afternoon the new organ of 
the Memorial Reformed Church was for- 
mally dedicated with an organ recital by 
Urban Deger, the well known concert 
organist, who played a fine program. 
Mark W. Howard, assisted, singing a 
group of songs very acceptably. 

The great success made by the Grade 
School Orchestra under Conrad Yahreis 
and the grade school chorus under Prof. 
O. E. Wright at the concert of the Civic 
League Festival was followed by so many 
requests for a repetition that the pro- 
gram was repeated on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening under the direction of 
Superintendent Brown of the schools. 

“SCHERZO.” 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY CAMPAIGN 

Most people have their private or public grudges 
against the daily press. The symphony-loving world 
of St. Louis, however, will feel nothing but gratitude 
toward the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which, in the issue 
of May 12, gave practically a whole page to a sym- 
posium upon the matter of gaining added support for 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in its next season. 

The Symphony Society, which rejoices in the fact of 
a comparatively small deficit after its last season, 
wishes and needs to increase the size of the orchestra, 
and makes an appeal to the citizens for an increased 
guarantee fund in the future. 

The page of the Post-Dispatch in 
brimming with interest and enlightenment, with en- 
gaging variety in points of view upon the orchestral 
situation. The society, in the first place, makes its 
appeal and provides a subscription blank to be filled 
out. The paper itself gives the news of the situation 
in detail. 

The representative of a booking agency tells vividly 
of the opportunity St. Louis is missing in not sending 


question is 


its orchestra sufficiently out into the field offered by 
cities of the Middle West. The Archbishop of St. Louis 
commends the spiritual influence of music. A local and 
famous brewer. speaks for the orchestra as an improve- 
ment and beautification of the city. The Rabbi of 
Temple Israel pleads for a widely gathered democratic 
support. The conductor of the orchestra describes 
technically the needs of the orchestra and urges a 
longer season. A prominent citizen, in a spontaneous 
and racy style, speaks of the refreshing influence of 
orchestral music upon the toil-worn worker. News is 
given of the woman’s auxiliary to the Symphony 
Society, with its purpose in assisting to raise the 
guarantee fund. 

All this is practical, progressive, and very much to 
the point. It represents the spirit in which every city 
should go about securing the establishment and ad- 
vancing the standard of its symphonic music. And it 
represents the good-will with which the press every- 
where is certain to respond to the artistic ambition of 
communities when they resolve upon definite forward 
action. 

The Symphony Society will gain its required guaran- 
tee, the city will make itself a model in methods of 
procedure, and the press will perform generously one 
of the most admirable services within its power. 





CRITICS’ RIGHTS 


The decision upheld by the Supreme Court of New 
York, that there can be no prohibition of free criticism 
by any person who has paid for admission to a public 
theatrical performance, is reported elsewhere in the 
present issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. The decision was 
made with regard to the test case of Alexander Wool- 
cott, dramatic critic of the New York Times, against 
Messrs. Schubert, the New York theatrical producers. 

While a parallel case, as to legal procedure, has not 
arisen conspicuously in the musical world, events, and 
especially feelings which might lead to such a circum- 
stance, have not infrequently presented themselves in 
the sphere of opera and concert. 

“The plaintiff has not been convicted of a vengeful 
purpose,” declared the justice in the present case. 
Critics, like other citizens, are not saints; but it may 
sefely be affirmed that without having had an honest 
desire to estimate the merits and defects of works of 
art in their chosen field they would scarcely have been 
led to adopt the profession of critic. 

The occupation of criticising public performances is 
an accepted profession. Fairness or unfairness among 
critics has the same status as fairness or unfairness 
among the members of any other accepted profession. 
Even if one critic were proven to be unfair, as was not 
the case in the present instance, this would not afford 
either legal or morally justifiable ground for the gen- 
eral exclusion of critics from public performances, or 
the general abrogation of their right of free criticism. 

The claim of the theatre as a “private concern” 
scarcely holds water. The theatre, the opera or con 
cert is manifestly a vehicle for appealing to, for 
educating, for influencing the public; and to place in 
the hands of any private individual or company the 
possibility of exercising an injurious effect upon the 
public, whether or not they actually do exercise such 
an effect, is a course which should not be permitted in 
any well-ordered state of society. 

The producer should aim to‘set forth that which is 
good, and the critic should aim to be just. Any indi- 
vidual defection from such an ideal would be deplorable, 
and must find its own issue and solution, but it is not 
a ground for inverting the normal order of things. 

A good deal has been said and written of late with 
regard to the contrast offered by the true founders of 
German culture to the modern variety spelled with a K. 
The New York Globe recently made the point again, 
editorially, in a reference to the forthcoming Bach 
festival at Bethlehem, Pa. 

The quiet outpourings of a lofty and noble heart will 
in the end surely do more for the upliftment of a 
nation than a voice lifted in the prompting of strife, 
however inevitable the strife may be. Strife is at best 
but temporary, and its voicing in art or otherwise 
must share its ephemeral character. Unrest is the 
necessary accompaniment of strife, and must be shared 
by all that prompts or expresses it. When the strife 
is over the restlessness has lost its meaning, except to 
the historian. But the utterances of the aspiring heart 
in its communion with the eternal will bring peace 
and joy to countless generations to follow. 


London is to have a native Japanese soprano for the 
title réle of its “Madama Butterfly” production. In 
view of Miss Farrar’s periods of absence next year, has 
not the Metropolitan Opera Company missed an oppor- 
tunity ? 

The new Warden of Sing Sing Prison has established 
a course of weekly concerts for the prisoners. Sing 
Sing thus enters the concert field, but the prablem will 
be not so much how the critics are to get in as how the 
audience is to get out. 
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Damrosch Introduces Débutante 


Our American orchestras while on tour are fre- 
quently the mediums of introducing new native artists 
as soloists in their respective home communities. One 
such début was that of Corinne Paulson, pianist, who 
made a success in her native Omaha on May 7 with the 
New York Symphony under Walter Damrosch. The 
above snapshot shows Miss Paulson with Conducto1 
Damrosch (on her right) and Alexander Saslavsky, 
concertmaster of the orchestra. 

Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, has set himself 
the task of composing an operetta and has already writ 
ten several of the numbers. However, he has not yet 
found a librettist. 


Stokowski—Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, has conceived so 
great an affection for etching that he spends his 
Sundays mastering this delicate art’s intricacies. 

Haensel—F. W. Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, is con 
valescing from an operation performed last Friday at 
the private hospital of Dr. Frank E. Miller. Mr. 
Haensel expects to return to his office on Wednesday 
of this week. 


Mannes—Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave a piano 
and violin recital at Sing Sing prison on May 11. The 
convicts showed their appreciation of classical music by 
crowding the chapel to the doors. Some of them even 
went without part of their supper in order to be sure of 
their seats. 

Gabrilowitsch—Ossip Gabrilowitsch has decided views 
on the subject of Liszt and his influence upon ultra-mod 
ern composers. He believes that Liszt’s influence can be 
seen not only in all modern piano music but in every im- 
portant orchestral piece—in fact, in every form except 
opera and chamber-music, which he never tried. 


Saint-Saéns—Among the social attentions paid to Ca 
mille Saint-Saéns, the great composer, during his short 
stay in New York last week, was a dinner given in his 
honor by B. Neuer, of Wm. Knabe & Co. The other 
guests at the dinner which took place at the Biltmore 
Hotel, were Ferruccio Busoni, Leopold Godowsky and 
Dr. Marafioti. 


Woodruff—Relates Arthur D. Woodruff, the prominent 
choral conductor: “Whenever I can find the time I spend 
an hour a day with my accompanist, going over new 
choral works, and picking out those which are worth 
while. And I have made three card catalogues of the 
choruses I’ve performed since 1876—for mixed, women’ 
and men’s voices.” 

_ Schnitzer—The popular pianist, Germaine Schnitzer, 
is working on a very modern repertory for her next 
season’s programs. She has included compositions b) 


Ravel, Florent Schmitt, Dukas, Massenet, Richard 
Strauss, Max Reger and some of the less know: 
Russian composers. Miss Schnitzer has taken a 


Summer home on Long Island. 


Rennyson—Gertrude Rennyson, the American ope} 
atic prima donna, was elected an honorary member ot 
the Mendelssohn Club of Detroit on May 17. Whe 
Miss Rennyson appeared to sing Lady Harriet in Flo 
tow’s “Martha” she was requested to meet the chorus, 
composed of members of the club, and Dr. R. Currie: 
Marshall, the director, presented her with a pin on 
which was a bas-relief of Mendelssohn’s head on one 
side, with her name inscribed on the other. Dr. Mai 
shall’s daughter, Ellen Richmond Marshall, sang Nanc 
in the performance. | 

Powell—The record of precocity as a composer—or, at 
least, one of them—is held by John Powell, the young 
pianist, whom Loudon Charlton has added to his list of 
concert stars for next season. Powell had reached th« 
advanced age of three when evidence of musical talent 
revealed itself, and members of his family have among 
their possessions to-day a number of airs which thé 
youngster composed and which were duly taken down by 
a sister of musical inclinations. “They’re real tunes. 
too,” asserts the pianist, boldly, and points to the famil\ 
records by way of substantiation. 
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URELY, they must have called in 
Ornstein and Stravinsky to write 
music for the following list of dances 
sent to us by Thomas Nunan and com 
prising the program of a ball given by 
the Alameda Nurses’ Association in Oak- 


land: 

1, Hysterical One Step; 2, Cerebral Fow 
l'rot; 3, Cardiac Hesitation; 4, Rheumatism 
Waltz; Anaesthetic Tango (first extra); 5, 
Quinine Hesitation; 6, Fractured Fox Trot; 
Chronic Three Step (second extra); 7, Para- 
lytic Hesitation; 8, Calomel Waltz; 9, Vac- 
cine Virginia Reel; 10, Delirious Waltz; 11, 
Contagious One Step; Epidemic Tango (third 
extra); 12, Convalescent Waltz. 

* * 

Franz. C. Bornschein reports from 
Baltimore that when the director was ex- 
amining candidates for the new munici- 
pal band, he asked one of the applicants 
to define the following: 

“What is the difference between a 
pause and a rest?” 

“A rest is when der job is fertig, und 
a pause comes when der Union says 
‘strike’!” 

* a * 

Mr. Bornschein found this sign in a 

Maryland village: 
HIRAM HOOVER 
VIOLIN LESSONS & UNDERTAKING 


ok * * 

Evidently, the exodus of famous 
Kuropean musicians to America has 
ceased, and the tide is beginning to turn 
the other way. The New York Times 
in its list of sailings from New York:the 
other day gave the following: 

FREDERICK VIII (Copenhagen), Richard 
Wagner. 

* * * 

“Ah,” said the operatic baritone of by- 
vone days, “I remember singing ‘Rigo- 
letto’ once at Covent Garden, and it took 
two hours to get the audience out.” 

Second Veteran: ‘Was he lame?” 

+ * 

Caption or comment are superfiuous in 
connection with items such as this: 

The Morrell sisters played a duet, and 
Charles WHerbery played several selections 
on the graphophone. The remainder of the 
evening was very pleasant.—Lane (W. Va.) 
‘‘Recorder.’’ 

On the other hand: 

Musicians are agreed that the saxophone 
is an instrument out of which but few can 
get any real music, but Miss Birdie played 
it beautifully. She is a popular member of 
cur most exclusive social set, and is also 
noted for having once whipped a gentleman 
who did not appreciate her saxophone play- 
ing.—Pleasant Valley (Ark.) Palladium. 

“Why Birdie gets nothing but boosts,” 
comments the Cincinnati Enquirer. And 
to this the New York Evening Telegram 
adds, “Of course, a great artist just com- 
pels admiration,” at which point we move 
that the discussion be closed. 

One is inclined to suspect that some of 
the oft-reprinted specimens of bucolic 
criticism may be spurious, for Bide 
Dudley in the New York Evening World 
gives this: 
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Teeny Ricketts, the fine little child daugh- 
ter of Jed Ricketts, played a nice violin solo 
over at the Bethel schoolhouse last night. 
From the consensus of opinion it seems the 
audience was greatly pleased when she got 
through, and applauded viciously.—Leesville 
(Col.) “Light.” 

* * * 


“That young ensign from the warship 
evidently thinks he can sing.” 

“He probably imagines he’s a naval 
base.”—Town Topics. 


1 

















“Tatler.” 


London 


Old Lady: “So you don’t like ’er?” 

Younger Lady: ‘Like ver? If I'd 
knowed music I’d ’ave wrote a ’ymn of 
‘ate about ’er long ago.” 

+ * x 

Reinald Werrenrath gives us an illus 
tration of the helplessness of genius be- 
fore the perversity of inanimate objects. 

“Up at the Springfield festival,” he 
relates, “Richard Hageman had trouble 
with what he called the ‘puzzle bath tubs’ 
in the hotel. The famous baton wielder 
found that the waste pipe was always 
doing the unexpected. He manipulated 
the handle until he was sure the pipe was 
closed, yet while taking his bath he would 
find himself sitting in a perfectly dry 
tub. 

“By keeping the water running he 
manage@ to get fairly clean, but at the 
conclusion of his ablutions the water re- 
fused to run out, no matter what he did. 

“Hageman is considering renting a 
dummy from a department store,” con- 
cludes Mr. Werrenrath, “for the only 
way to make the water run out is to have 
the tub occupied.” 
* * oe 

“Does your daughter play Mozart?” 
we asked, displaying unusual erudition. 

“IT believe so,” she replied depre 
ciatingly, “but I think she prefers auc- 
tion.” 

* * * 


“Ma,” said little Tommy Slathers, “1 
wish my pa amounted to something in 


“the world.” 


“Why, Tommy, your father is a mil- 
lionaire.” 

“That ain’t nothing, ma. Henry Fen- 
ken’s pa is a bandmaster and leads all 
the parades.”—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

* x * 

She (fond of ragtime)—Now that you 
have looked over my music, what would 
you like to have me play? 


He—Whist or casino.—Boston Tvan- 
script. 
* * + 
Carrie Reynolds, who is_ singing 


Serpolette in the “Chimes of Normandy” 
at New York’s Standard Theater, made 
her stage début in this part at sixteen 


AMERICA 


in a Pennsylvania town. The réle is 
described as “the village good-for- 
naught,” and the program of this ama- 
teur production, which was printed by 
the local newspaper, scheduled the part 
as follows: 


Serpolette, the 
Reynolds. 


good-for-nothing Carrie 





PRAISE ““MUSICAL AMERICA”’ 


Speakers at Toledo Society’s Meeting 
Commend Work of Paper 


TOLEDO, O., May 14.—The final meet- 
ing for this season of the Musical Art 
Society was held last evening at the 
Boody Hotel. The proceedings included 
a banquet, election of officers for next 
year, a farewell to the retiring officers 
and a musical program in which Roscoe 
Mulholland, baritone, was the singer and 
Emil Stuermer, Herbert Mertz, Earl 
Karg and Alice Richardson, violinists, 
accompanied by Otto Stuermer, played 
an ensemble number. 

The society is composed of prominent 
musicians, business men and _ music 
lovers. The new officers for next year 
are Solon T. Klotz, president; Bradford 
Mills, vice-president; Harry King, sec- 
retary, and William L. Vail, treasurer. 
The outgoing president, Rev. Louis E. 
Daniels, presided as toastmaster and 
many of the members responded with 
helpful speeches and suggestions for 
the future of the organization and for 
Toledo’s musical progress. 

Frank E. Percival, the Toledo corre- 
spondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, was 
called on, and at the end of his remarks 
he said that an index to the musical 
activity of Toledo was the response that 
people of Toledo had given to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. That statement was cheered, 
and several echoed Mr. Percival’s words, 
among them Mr. Clement and Mr. Vail, 
the treasurer, both of whom seconded 
his remarks on MUSICAL AMERICA and 
the good work it is doing. 


‘SASSOLI AT SALT LAKE 


Noted Harpist Delights Utah Hearers— 
Local Soprano’s Costume Recital 


SALT LAKE CiTy, May 19.—Ada Sas- 
soli, the noted harpist, appeared in con 
cert last Thursday evening at the First 
Congregational Church. Her solos were 
selected from works of the old and new 
composers, and were performed with ex 
quisite skill and expression. There were 
two encores, a Russian folk song and a 
minuet by Hasselmans. The vocal solo 
ist was Mrs. Agatha Berkhoel Siegel, 
contralto. Among her numbers’ were 
several Norwegian songs sung in the 
native tongue. She was accompanied by 
Miss Sassoli, with the exception of two 
Dyvcke songs from Drachman’s Danish 
drama, in which Prof. J. J. McClellan 
was at the piano. Mrs. Siegel also re- 
sponded with two encores, giving “I Am 


Thy Harp,’ by Woodman, and “Were 
My Song With Wings Provided,” by 
Hahn. 


Lillie Shipp, a Salt Lake soprano, who 
has recently returned from Berlin, ap 
peared here last Friday in a program 
of songs sung in costume. Miss Shipp 
was delightful in her interpretations of 
the different arias. Z. A. S. 


Program of Unique Interest Offered By 
Barrére Players in Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., May 28.—A_note- 
worthy recital was recently given in the 
Clunie Theater, this city, by the Bar- 
rere Ensemble. This widely known or- 
ganization, headed by George Barreére, 
was heard under the auspices of the 
Saturday Club. Its program included 
an Ottetto by Beethoven, a Pastorale by 
Pierné, a Scherzo by Déslandres (dedi- 
cated to Mr. Barrére), Mozart’s Diver- 
timento, a theme and variations by 
Kiiblau, the Kriens “Ronde des Lutins”’ 


(also written for the Ensemble) and a 
“Petite Symphonie” by Gounod. The 
audience disclosed its approbation fre- 


quently. 


Musicales were given recently in 
Rochester, N. Y., by Mrs. Faber, Mrs. 
Raplie Ross, and Charles F. Boylan. The 
latter entertained at his studio for the 
Clio Club, and Mrs. Sarah Requa Vick, 
contralto, John Luther King, baritone, 
and Mrs. Eleanor H. Neville, soprano, 
were the assisting artists. 
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SORRENTINO PLANS 
TO REPEAT HIS 
TOUR OF SOUTH 

















Umberto Sorrentino, Tenor; Josephine 


Gilmer, Soprano, and Frank Braun, 
Pianist, in Asheville, N. C. 


After a successful tour of the South, 
including concerts in Greensboro, Ashe 
ville, Concord, Waynesville and Char- 
lotte, Umberto Sorrentino, the popular 
Italian tenor, returned to New York last 
week. With him in these concerts ap- 
peared Josephine Gilmer, a young 
Southern soprano of much ability, and 
‘rank Braun, pianist. Mr. Sorrentino’s 
success in all the cities visited was com 
plete and he will return to them next 
season, 


MUSIC BY PITTSBURGHERS 


Works of Residents, Past and Present, 
Given by Mannerchor 


PITTSBURGH, May 18.—A “Grand May 
Concert” was given by the Teutonia 
Miannerchor, Charles H. Martin, con- 
ductor, last evening at Carnegie Music 
Hall, devoted to the compositions of 
Pittsburghers. 

The chorus sang in a 
manner Victor Herbert’s “Aus den 
Liedern eines fahrenden  Gesellen,”’ 
Adolph M. Foerster’s “Rheinfahrt” and 
Stephen Foster’s “Suwanee River.” J. 
K. Myers, baritone, offered Cadman’s 
“T hear a thrush at eve,” Foerster’s “Die 
Ablosung” and Nevin’s “The Rosary.” 
The orchestral numbers were Herbert’s 
“Sonnenuntergang” and “Air de Ballet,” 
kK. Zitterbart’s “Traum eines’ Norse- 
kindes” and Nevin’s “La Guitare.” 


praiseworthy 


New Conductor for York Orchestra 
YORK, PA., May 23.—Professor W. 
Weil, former conductor of the defunct 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra, has 
been chosen director of the York Sym 
phony Orchestra, recently organized, to 
succeed Professor Edgar Hunt, who has 
gone to New York to direct an orchestra 
in one of the large playhouses. A num 
ber of new members have been added to 
the York orchestra recently. 
G. A. Q. 
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TO RECALL WEINGARTNER FROM ARTISTIC EXILE 


Berlin Ban Instituted in 1908 Likely to Be Soon Withdrawn—Approaching Adjustment of Conductor’s 
Differences with Royal Intendantur a Result of the War—Edyth Walker, Mme. Carreno and 
Heinrich Hensel in “ Elite’? Concert—A Berlin Hearing of Some Delightful New Piano Pieces 
by Scharwenka—Revival of Mozart’s “‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ” 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, April 14, 1915. 


T is to be regretted that, for the last 
few issues, the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA could not be supplied with Ber- 
lin news with the usual regularity, 
although the weekly reports were mailed 
to New York with customary prompti- 
tude. Just who is to blame for this war- 
time postal irregularity does not at pres- 
ent appear. We have been informed here 
that the English cruisers in the Medi- 
terranean have confiscated German mail 
bags destined for America and, further- 
more, have announced their intention of 
intercepting from now on all German 
mail addressed to the U. S. A. ‘This has 
led to several alterations in the forward- 
ing of German mail. The German Post 
Office has decreed that American pack- 


age-post shall no longer be forwarded via 
Italy and the Italian authorities, having 
decided not to accept any more German 
post-packages for America, have detained 
several hundred German bags of mail 
which, no doubt, in the course of time 
will be returned to the senders in Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile, the musical life of Berlin 
goes on as usual. Concerts, opera per- 
formances, new engagements and pro- 
fessional worries are just as common 
to-day as they ever were. The only dif- 
ference, engendered by the war, is the 
unwillingness of artists to make definite 
plans for the future—such plans, at 
least, as would involve their departure 
from the country to America, for ex- 
ample. 

One thing that all attempts on the 
part of friends and _art-enthusiasts 
could not effect during times of peace, 
the war seems to be bringing nearer 
realization. As will be readily recalled, 
Felix Weingartner, the famous con- 
ductor, has for many years been exiled, 
as an artist, from Berlin, the scene of 
his early activity. This prohibition 
against his public appearance in Berlin, 
until the year 1921, was established in 
1908. All who appreciate the splendid 
art of Weingartner will now be gratified 
to hear that Count von Huelsen, General- 
intendant of the Royal Theater, has 
given his sanction to Weingartner’s ap- 
pearance as conductor of one concert in 
Berlin. However, the conductor has 
very politely refused to accept this favor, 
preferrink to wait until his differences 
with the Royal Intendantur can be defi- 
nitely settled. Unless appearances are 
deceptive, I think one may expect before 
long to see the master-conductor once 
more established in Berlin. Prof. Sieg- 
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fried Ochs, whose choral society and 
Bach concerts have an_ international 
reputation, will produce Brahms’s “Ger- 
man Requiem” and the B Minor mass of 
Bach with the Vienna Conzertverein next 
season. 


Death of Jules Ecorcheville 


The world of music deplores the death 
of Jules Ecorcheville, of Paris, the head 
of the Courier Musical and the Societé 
Musical International, which publishes 
the popular bi-monthly periodical of the 
same name, but generally known as 
S. I. M. Mr. Ecorcheville, who was a 
warm personal friend of the writer and 
also a staunch friend of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, died on the field of battle while 
fighting as a French officer. When one 
recalls the broad-mindedness of Ecorche- 
ville, his great admiration for Germany, 
his progressiveness, never hampered by 
the chauvinistic traits, one feels inclined 
to laugh bitterly at all the horrors of this 
so illogical and asinine war. LEcorche- 
ville was really the head of the modern 
French impressionistic movement in mu- 
sic. With him has passed away one of 
the most polished and cultured gentle- 
men of modern France. All his endeavors 
were prompted only by his intense love 
for art and his deeply musical nature. 
For Ecorcheville was one of those fortu- 
nates whom affluence made independent 
of all worldly worries. 

A report of the last Elite Concert was 
overlooked in our last week’s letter. 
These Elite Concerts, arranged by the 
Concert-Direction Jules Sachs, are one of 
Berlin’s most successful enterprises. In 
the last one, the artists appearing were 
Edyth Walker, Teresa Carreno and 
Heinrich Hensel. Mme. Carrenio played 
Beethoven’s Rondo in B, the Intermezzo 
of Brahms and the Schubert-Liszt “Erl- 
kénig,” with incomparable polish. The 
latter work, in particular, has not been 
played here for some time with such 
Schubertian lucidity. Miss Walker again 
aroused enthusiasm with her highly in- 
tellectual art, nowhere quite so promi- 
nent as in her forceful singing of the 
Adriano aria from Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 
Of fascinating effect also were her inter- 
pretations of Brahms’s “Wir wandelten 
zu Zweien” and Pfitzner’s “Die Friihling- 
sanhnung zieht es durch die Lande,” 
while the same composer’s “Frieden” and 
Mahler’s “Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht” 
did not succeed in making more than a 
passing impression. Heinrich Hensel, 
who seemed indisposed, sang two Mahler 
numbers and novelties of Beines, which 
proved to be mere trifles scarcely worthy 
of mention. He also sang the “Gralser- 
zaehlung” from “Lohengrin.” The pro- 
gram announcement that the fifty-six 
original measures, which have been cut 
out of this number were to be given in 
Berlin for the first time was hardly cor- 
rect. They have been sung repeatedly in 
concerts of the Wagnerverein and on 
other occasions. 


Ninth Symphony Sung Again 


Last week, Bruno Kittel, with his 
excellent choral society, brought out 
another performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, which compared none 
too favorably with others we have heard 
this season. Herr Kittel seems prone to 
allow unnecessary exaggerations of vol- 
ume, a tendency which is likely to prove 
especially detrimental in the last move- 
ment, much to the injury of the solo 
quartet, which in this instance was com- 
posed of Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers, 
Paula Werner-Jensem, Paul Schmedes 
and Anton Sistermans. The “Ninth” has 
been given in Berlin at least seven times 
this season and invariably before full 
houses. 

Alexander Heinemann gave his fourth 
“Liederabend” in the Sing Academy on 
Sunday last and brought out nineteen 
new compositions appertaining to the 
war. The singer was in splendid voice 
and the composers whom the helpful 
Heinemann had helped to a hearing were 
fortunate to have their writings brought 
out with telling effect. 


Oratorio Performances 


During Passion week, oratorio per- 
formances were naturally the order of 
the day. There was the “St. Matthew 
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Passion,” for instance, which Prof. 
George Schumann brought out Good Fri- 
day, in the Sing Academy with his choral 
society of the same name. Astonishingly 
good work was done by the chorus, and 
of the soloists, the chief honors went to 
George A. Walter (whom I should desig- 
nate as a Germanized American), who 
sang the Evangelist with a power of 
characterization such as is rarely ob- 
served, and perhaps never since the 
memorable interpretations of Theodore 
Haupstein. The Christus parts were en- 
trusted to Herr von Raatz-Brockmann 
who, while accomplishing his task with 
considerable intelligence, did not seem 
quite the master of his material tech- 
nically. Frau Stronck-Kappel is one of 
the foremost oratorio sopranos of Europe 
and, consequently, her work proved a 
source of inspiration to all. Lulu Mysz 
Gmeiner, contralto, at all times a splen- 
did artist, still adheres to certain man- 
nerisms, especially in her treatment of 
the words, which might well be omitted. 
Professor Schumann evinced rather more 
temperament than is his wont. 

Thursday saw the “St. John Pas- 
sion,” with Frau Werner Jensem, as con- 
tralto soloist, and Messrs. Lederer-Prima 
and Carl Rache in the smaller parts, at 
the same hall and under the same con- 
ductor. 


New Works by Scharwenka 


On Saturday, the pianist, Marta Sie- 
bold, contributed her art to the successful 
promulgation of several writings of her 
teacher, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, who 
also assisted at this concert in Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Hall. With Pro- 
fessor Scharwenka, she played the Jnter- 
mezzo and the Scherzo from the well- 
known piano concertos, which proved ex- 
ceedingly effective in this arrangement. 
Of the novelties looked forward to, the 
most prominent appeared to be a Sonata 
in E Flat Major, which seemed to us one 
of the most grateful writings of piano 
literature. One could not conceive of a 
work constructed more _lucidly. It 
was a veritable object lesson in writing 
for the piano. 

Other novelties were a Prelude and 
five Etudes, which, oddly enough, were 
designated as Op. 27—examples of pian- 
istic virtuosity scarcely to be surpassed. 
These works seem to be imbued with an 


atmosphere just as pronounced as could 
be found in any of the classics. Fraulein 
Siebold herself is a credit to her teacher. 
Whatever she plays bears the stamp of 
pianistic finish. 


A Mozart Revival 


Berlin’s third operatic institution, in 
the Friedrich Wilhelm Stidtisches The- 
ater, brought out Mozart’s “Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail” last Thursday to excel- 
lent effect, with Hermine Bosetti, of the 
Munich Royal Opera, as the principal 
attraction. The opera itself must be 
considered a “drawing card” in view of 
the rarity of its production. The rdéle of 
Osmin, one of the lowest bass réles in 
opera, I believe, if not the lowest, does 
not allow of frequent productions of the 
work. The celebrated guest of the even- 
ing, while freely demonstrating her 
splendid artistry, could not mantle the 
effect of the ravages of time on her voice. 
Among the other singers, interest cen- 
tered in the Osmin of Hellmuth Bernd- 
sen, who disclosed decided dramatic tal- 
ent and a warm and sonorous bass voice, 
which he handled with considerable taste 
and judgment. We have heard since 
then that Herr Berndsen has been en- 
gaged for the Charlottenburg Opera on 
the strength of this performance. Kap- 
ellmeister Sanger succeeded in attain- 
ing and preserving the Mozart style 
throughout. 

Vally Frederich Hoettges, a mezzo- 
soprano of promise, attracted attention 
as soloist at a charity concert in Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Hall. She is a pupil 
of the American singing teacher of Ber- 
lin, Louis Bachner. She was heard in 
songs by Schubert, Wolf, Brahms, Kaun 
and van Eyken to good effect. Another 
pupil of Mr. Bachner, Hans Scheuer- 
mann, has appeared twice in Berlin this 
season, once in an orchestral concert and 
once in his own recital, and has received 
offers to appear in Halle, April 24, and 
Leipsic April 27. 


German Music for Italy 


The Grumbacher Vocal Quartet, com- 
posed of Frau Grumbacher de Jung, 
Teresa Schnabel-Behr and the two 
Americans, George Walter and Arthur 
Van Eweyk, with Arthur Schnabel at the 
piano, has just left Berlin to fill two en 
gagements in Italy, in the Milan Con- 
servatory and in Parma. They are to 
sing German works exclusively and are 
to receive an extraordinarily high re- 
muneration. 

For unforeseen reasons, the American 
baritone, Asa Howard Geeding, and Mrs. 
Geeding were obliged to sail for America 
last Thursday, from Rotterdam. They 
expect to arrive in New York about the 
25th of this month. O. P. JACOB. 
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Experiences with Julius Hey, Emil Behnke and Alberto Ran- 
degger Recounted by D. A. Clippinger—How the Success 
of a Vocal Student Is Dependent upon Sensitiveness of His 
Teacher’s Ear—Best ‘“‘Method”’ the One that is Adjustable 
to Needs of the Individual Pupil 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 
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I TRUST that I may not be held guilty 

of disrespect to the founders of 
our Civilization when I say that the be- 
ginning of music in America was in the 
nature of an atrocity, for it is a well 
authenticated fact that the singing of 
the Psalms by the Pilgrim Fathers was 
the greatest vocal villiany ever perpe- 
t®ated in the musical history of the 
world. That the young community lived 
through it must be attributed to the 
righteousness of its members and their 
power of endurance. 

As the country became more settled 
and there was more time for the social 
side of life, there grew a demand for 
instruments of music, and these had to 
be imported from Europe. Then some 
expert performer came over and of 
course eclipsed all the local luminaries. 
This fired young Americans with the 
ambition to do a little eclipsing on their 
own account. To be in the second grade 
was no more palatable then than it is 
now, and so they began to go abroad to 
study. Every time one came back and 
showed the results of European study 
two returned to take his place. This 
ratio of increase has kept up to the 
present day. The tide which started to- 
ward Europe a hundred and fifty years 
ago was still running swiftly in that 
direction when the war began last 
August, and without doubt we shall find 
it equally strong when this interrup- 
tion shall have ceased and the sane 
judgments of civilization again dominate 
Europe. 

That sooner or later the tide will turn 
there can be no doubt, but it will not 
be until we have learned the principle 
of self-reliance, have cast off European 
musical traditions and have learned to 
look within ourselves for our musical 
inspiration. This change will not come 
suddenly, but come it must. 

It has been the dream of every young 
American musician to study in Europe. 
It came to me with my first piano 
teacher, who was a dapper little Ger- 
man, a graduate of Leipsic. The astound- 
ing things he could do at the piano made 
a deep impression on my youthful mind 
and led me to believe that in Germany 
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every one was a great musician, a_ be- 
lief which later experience modified 
somewhat. As time went on I developed 
a fixed determination to study singing 
in Germany, and at last I found myself 





D. A. Clippinger, the Distinguished Chi- 
cago Teacher and Choral Conductor 


on the deck of a steamer, with a letter 
of introduction in my pocket to the great 
Julius Hey, of Berlin. 

In my first hour with Herr Hey he 
devoted himself to looking me over, and, 
if possible locating me somewhere in his 
educational scheme. For this operation 
thirty marks were permanently detached 
from my person and transferred to his. 
He also politely invited me to purchase 
his colossal work on the voice. It con- 
sisted of two rather massive volumes, and 
my exchequer was further depleted by 
twenty marks. This work is a monu- 
mental example of German _ thorough- 
ness. Its author says everything that 
can possibly be said about the voice, and 
then says it all over by way of recapitu 
lation. 


Baritone One Day, Tenor Next 


At my first lesson Herr Hey asked me 
to sing. “In Questa Tomba,’ by Bee- 
thoven. At the end of it he exclaimed, 
“Baritone.” At the next lesson he gave 
me a song that went up to G or A flat 
and that day I was “Heroic Tenor.” | 
mention this incident merely to show that 
even professors to the royal family, such 
as Herr Hey was, revise their opinions 
occasionally. 

Hey had evidently planned a six-years’ 
course for me. He had laboriously and 
with infinite detail worked out what he 
conceived to be a complete course in sing- 
ing and had embodied it in those two 
mighty volumes. He had it all arranged 
in his mind in logical order and pro- 
gression and he could not and would not 
change the order for any young “Ameri- 
kaner.” To his mind there was but one 
way to solve the vocal problem and every 
one must solve it in that one way. So 
we began at the beginning of the first 
volume. I would often ask questions 
which were a year or two in advance 
of what we were doing. This gave him 
not a little trouble. It was interrupting 
the established order and therefore could 
not be tolerated. He would answer 


briefly and evasively, and biff! We 
were back in the first volume again. 

I believe his system of voice training 
was somewhat over-elaborated, but its 
principle was sound, notwithstanding 
that it made rather serious demands on 
one’s physical strength. This I think 
is a general rule among German singing 
teachers. The Germans’ respect for law 
and order naturally makes them orderly 
in whatever they undertake. Hey’s 
course in singing was an example of it. 
It was German militarism applied to 
music. It was inflexible. 


Behnke on Vocal Mechanism 


I once had the privilege of working 
for a time with Emil Behnke in London. 
Behnke is well known to the singing 
world through his book, “Voice, Song 
and Speech,” in which he and Dr. Len- 
nox Browne collaborated. As an ex- 
position of vocal mechanism, this book 
probably stands in the front rank. 
Behnke had very pronounced ideas on 
voice production, but he carried the 
mechanics of it rather too far. He had 
his pupils practice their breathing ex- 
ercises lying flat on their back, some- 
times with a glass of water standing on 
their chest. The mechanism of breath 
ing was not under control until the ex- 
ercises could all be done without upset- 
ting the water. To the beginner the 
prospect was not particularly inviting. 

There was a good deal of machinery 
connected with Behnke’s teaching. The 
soft palate was his favorite point of 
attack. One very formidable piece of 
machinery was used for throwing rays 
of light through a small glass tank filled 
with water, and on into the back of one’s 
mouth to observe the action of the soft 


palate. One of the first things required 
of the student was to be able to raise 
the soft palate until the uvula_ prac- 
tically disappeared. If the uvula was 
inclined to drop down he would have 
the student apply a solution of zinc 
chloride or alumn to it with a_ brush. 


This was done to contract it and assist 
in getting it out of the way. But when 
he had finished this part of the lesson, 
which to my mind might well have been 
omitted, he had something really worth 
while to say. His concept of tone was 
excellent and he succeeded in getting 
his pupils to sing it, which is all the 
proof necessary of his value as a teacher. 

I do not believe that he attempted to 
teach interpretation except in a general 
sort of way. He was an enthusiast in 
his particular branch and, like all spe- 
cialists he had no doubt whatever that 
he was right. He was always ready 
for an argument, and anyone who at- 
tacked his theories was likely to get a 
good cudgeling. -In conjunction with 
Charles Pierce, Behnke made _ several 
sets of vocal studies. He furnished the 
ideas and Pierce put them on _ paper. 
The first set has considerable merit, but 
the others are so unmusicianly that it 
is difficult to see how any reputable pub 
lisher could send them out. 

In those days Behnke was in constant 
demand among lawyers and preachers. 
There is a vast amount of vocal wreck- 
age in these two professions by reason 
of a lack of knowledge of voice produc- 
tion, and to Behnke it was a fruitful 
field. Behnke’s “Voice, Song’ and 
Speech” had a considerable vogue, while 
he was here to keep it alive, but most 
books of this kind die with their authors 
and this one may be no exception to the 
general rule. But Behnke, the man and 
teacher, will be remembered, loved and 
to some extent followed, so long as any 
of his pupils remain on earth. 


Studying with Randegger 


I first met Alberto Randegger in Lon- 
don in the Spring of 1891 at a musical 
competition in East London, of which 
he was one of the adjudicators. Ran 
degger was an Italian, born and edu- 
cated in Italy, who went to London when 
a young man and so mastered the Eng- 
lish tongue that at the time of which 
I write he was considered an authority 


on English diction. He also became 
famous as an oratorio conductor, and 
his edition of “Elijah,” by reason of 


its carefully marked readings, is quite 
the best in print. His Handel Albums, 
consisting of airs from the Handel ora- 
torios, are also superior to all other 
editions with which I am acquainted. 

I had the privilege of spending a 
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Summer with him at one time, coaching 
in oratorio. I say it was a privilege, 
but it was at the same time an endur-, 
ance test. He had great ability in all 
branches of music. He was thoroughly 
trained and routined and his ideas of 
interpretation were exceedingly fine, but 
he had all the hot blood and temper, as 
well as temperament, of his race and 
the lesson hour fairly sizzled from _ be- 
ginning to end. I have never been much 
inclined to stand and swallow unless 
the pabulum offered appeal to me. I 
soon found that Randegger shared in 
the general European opinion that all 
Americans are beginners. I had had a 
rather wide experience before I went to 
him; therefore, I took nothing for 
granted. I made him prove everything 
he said, and oftentimes this was difficult. 
I quizzed, argued, and combatted him 
until he would writhe and bellow like a 


bull. European teachers as a rule do 
not like to have their opinions ques- 
tioned. 


Randegger at this time was well into 
the seventies, but he still had a remark- 
able grasp of music. He would play 
the most difficult accompaniments with 
no apparent effort whatever. Looking 
back to that experience I feel that | 
owe him much, perhaps even an apology. 
The thirty shillings were always col- 
lected before I left the room. 

The three men of whom I have spoken 
have all joined the choir invisible. With 
a large number of others‘I count myself 
fortunate to have been under their in- 
fluence. 


The Sensitive Ear 


In recalling my experience with these 
and other European teachers with whom 
I have worked, one thing stands out 
prominently, namely, their extremely 
delicate sense of hearing—not their sense 
of pitch, which was sometimes amazing, 
but the way they heard and analyzed 
tone quality, emotion, proportion, phras 
ing, diction, etc. The sensitive ear is 
another name for a_ sensitive, well- 
trained mentality. I am fully convinced 
that a teacher’s value is determined very 
largely, if not entirely, by his ear. The 
whole thing may be summed up in this 
—what will the teacher’s ear stand for? 

In listening to a tone two things must 
be considered, namely, its pitch and its 
quality. In the matter of hearing pitch, 
ears vary from the one who has absolute 
pitch and can detect a variation of one 
or two ¢ibrations, to the one who is tone 
deaf; that is, one who cannot detect a 
difference between different pitches when 
he hears them. A majority of ears are 
more or less inaccurate and a variation 
of a few vibrations is not detected, and 
therefore is not offensive. 

Probably no one sings scales with 
mathematical accuracy, but of the stu 
dents who sing noticeably out of tune the 
cause is rarely that of defective hear- 
ing, being rather the result of a_ slug- 
gish sense of pitch due to a lack of men- 


tal alertness, in other words, care 
lessness. 
But in voice training the ability to 
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hear quality is even more important than 
that of hearing pitch, for one may have 
a sufficiently accurate sense of pitch 
without training. To hear quality as a 
teacher should hear it requires a 
thoroughly refined taste which is the re- 
sult of native ability and serious study. 

Hearing is mental, hence we listen 
only for what we have in mind. We can- 
not demand of our pupil anything be- 
yond our own stage of development. 
When he sings we are listening for our 
ideal tone. This ideal tone, which is 
our idea of tone quality, is what we 
try to make him reproduce. If he suc 
ceeds, it satisfies our ear, and whatever 
satisfies our ear is to us right. Our ear 
is the measure of our musical taste. 
Beauty is entirely a matter of mental 
correspondence. A tone which satisfies 
our mental demand is beautiful to us. 
If one’s mentality is coarse and crude, 
then coarseness and crudity will not 
offend his ear. If one is mentally pure 
and sympathetic, he will demand these 
elements in tone quality and the least 
degree of coarseness and crudity will 
offend his ear. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


The ear of the teacher must be so 
sensitive that it will detect in the tone 
quality whatever is wrong in its produc- 
tion. It will not be necessary for him 
to see how a tone is produced for he 
will hear how it is produced. Especially 
must his ear detect interference in any 
degree whatsoever and know where it is. 

When we hear young singers shout- 
ing their upper tones with a harsh, un- 
steady, unsympathetic quality we must 
inevitably conclude that it does not 


offend the ear of their teacher. If it did 
he would stop it at once. This kind of 
tone production need not continue 


twenty-four hours unless the teacher is 
willing. 

The vast amount of vocal wreckage 
strewn along the way is the result of 
forcing the voice, and this is allowed to 
continue because it does not offend the 
ear of the teacher. It need not be argued 
here that such teaching is useless. It is 
worse than useless, it is criminal. That 
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it exists is due entirely to the fact that 
such teachers have not yet learned to 
hear as they should. 

The term “method” has been bandied 
about, banked on, gambled in, juggled 
with, used as advertising material until 
it has reached a point where people who 
know, instinctively shy when they see the 
word in print. 

Now, methods are not so bad as they 
appear on the surface. In fact we might 
say that all methods are good, because 
they produce what their authors want 
them to produce. Every teacher has in 
mind certain things which he wants to 
bring out in the voice. His way of going 
about it is his method. The method, 
therefore, is the process, not the thing 
itself. It does what its master wants it 
to do. What more could be expected of 
it? If the product is bad, it is the fault 
of the man behind the method. 

After all, the world moves according 
to method. Every one has a way of con- 
ducting his affairs which he thinks is 
methodical. In fact, most of us have a 
variety of methods. Looking back over 
my musical experience I confess to hav- 
ing had quite a number myself. 


Early Methods 


I began “doing things” tosmusic at a 
very early age. The beginning of my 
career was sudden. I turned the grind- 
stone for two hours under a blistering 
sun and reaped the princely reward of 
three cents. This was invested with 
daring financial recklessness in a jews- 
harp, with which I invoked the muse 
early and late and between times. 

Next, with both hands and my mouth 
I mastered the harmonica, known to all 
the friends of my youth as the mouth 
organ. This was followed by the accor- 
deon and dulcimer. Shades of the 
ancient prophets! how I did play those 
instruments. No one ever played them 
faster. The real issue was speed. There 
was no languorous loitering, no senti- 
mental simpering. Every performance 
began and ended with a burst of speed. 
If the young David played as I did 
when he appeared before Saul, I think 
the old gentleman was _ justified in 
attempting to spear him. 

There was no such thing as_ slow 
music in those days. Hymn tunes were 
taken in jig time, and a sonata would 
have consisted of three vivace move 
ments. 

I next added a fiddle to my collection. 
I call it a fiddle because I have been 
told that it should not be called a violin 
unless it cost more than six dollars. 
With this instrument I tried to follow 
my previous tactics, and I would have 
played it faster than I did if I could 
have induced my bow arm to ‘speed up.” 
Without dropping the violin suddenly 
I passed through the reed organ and on 
to the piano, where I still remain. I 
have never been able to get by it or 
through it. 

Thus, when I began the study of sing- 
ing I was already full of methods. My 
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room looked like the window of a pawn 
shop, and I could make each instrument 
give some sort of musical account of 
itself. Learning a method of singing 
was just adding one more to the col- 
lection. 

The first thing I learned about sing- 
ing was the Italian method. I was 
taught to stand in awe of it as I did of 
the book of Jeremiah. It was something 
to be reverenced but never understood. 
The Italian method, as nearly as I can 
make it out, is a trend, a tendency, a 
sentiment, born in southern Europe and 
propagated in the United States; made 
in Italy and commercialized in America. 

I once decided to get the Italian method 
at first hand, and to avoid the possibil- 
ity of mistake or failure, I made up my 
mind that while in Italy I would get it 
from two or three; but an_ Italian 
strongly advised against it, saying: “No 
two of them will teach you the same 
way.” This burst of confidence short- 
ened somewhat my stay in the land of 
Dante, 

The number of methods is limited by 
the population. Every teacher has his 
own, and every one else is cock-sure that 
he has a better one. To find a man 
without a method would make Diogenes’s 
little still-hunt an exercise for the 
kindergarten. 


Much in a Name 


In the singing world there is still a 
vast deal in a name. The name of a 
vocal method or its author oftentimes 
has a drawing power beyond computa- 
tion. It has been known repeatedly to 
draw the last dollar out of one’s pocket 
at a distance of three thousand miles. 

But what will you do with a method 
after you get it? Follow the advice of 
the late Emil Liebling, “Forget it.” 
When your pupil comes for a lesson it 
will be well to remember that it is his 
voice that you are undertaking to de- 
velop, not your method. If you have a 
fixed formula which you can apply to 
every one in the same way, you may hit 
it occasionally when you find a voice that 
fits your method, but in a majority of 
cases you will be obliged to report that 
“The operation was a great success but 
the patient. died.” 

Here is what I consider to be the gist 
of the whole matter. Find out what your 
pupil needs and give it to him. As no 
two will have exactly the same need, it 
will be seen that you must adjust your- 
self and your method to each one’s needs. 
Call it a different application of the 
same method, if you like, for your 
method is nothing more nor less than 
your way of doing things. 

The best method is to know your sub 
ject thoroughly and then study the 
pupil. The three European teachers of 
whom I have spoken knew their subject. 
They had that sound knowledge, that 
clear mental concept which enabled them 
to form correct judgments. When one 
has this equipment he is so filled with 
the love of his work, with the thing 





itself, that the formula disappears. His 
accurate knowledge of his subject, to- 
gether with the needs of the pupil, in- 
sures the right process in each and every 
instance. The basis of method, there- 
fore, should be musicianship. 
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Much Pleasure Expressed in Barrére 
Concert and Bradley Recital 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 17.—The mu- 
sical season of Spokane practically 
closed with the concert of the Barrére 
Ensemble, on May 8, and the song recita) 
by Mme. Giana Bradley on May 14, both 
at the Auditorium Theater. Of the 
Barrére Ensemble’s performance, it may 
be said that Spokane has seldom wit- 
nessed so enjoyable and novel an event 
While George Barrére stood out as solo 
flautist and conductor, the others were 
so good that the trios, quintets and 
octets received round after round of ap- 
plause. 

Probably the last of the larger mu- 
sical events of the season was the song 
recital by Mme. Bradley, who comes 
here fresh from successes in opera at 
Milan and Paris. She possesses a con. 
tralto voice of phenomenal range and 
satisfactory quality throughout. “In 
Verdi’s “Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos” 
and the aria from “Ballo in Maschera,” 
she displayed dramatic feeling and great 
vocal resources. As an encore she sang 
“Stride la Vampa.” Neidlinger’s “On 
the Shore” served to display her full, 
deep tones to advantage, but the Saint- 
Saéns’s aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix” lacked smooth phrasing and the 
necessary intensity of feeling. “Des- 
tiny,” by Colby, had the right ring, but 
the “Cry of Rachel,” by Salter, while 
vocally perfect, did not impress one with 
its spiritual significance. As a ballad 
singer, her wholesome personality and 
fine emotional qualities carried convic- 
tion. The accompaniments were safe in 
the hands of Sam Lamberson. M. S. 





McSWEENEY WITH WAGNER 


McCormack’s Aide Now Associated with 
New York Manager 


Charles L. Wagner, the New York 
musical manager, announces that D. F. 
McSweeney will henceforth be associated 
with him in all of his concert enterprises 
in the capacity of associate manager. 

Mr. McSweeney has been actively, 
though unofficially, identified with the 
career of his distinguished countryman, 
John McCormack, since the famous 
tenor’s arrival in America, and acted as 
his personal manager during the ver) 
successful Australian tour of 1913. Dur 
ing the past two seasons he has rendered 
valuable assistance to Mr. Wagner in ar 
ranging for the appearances of Mr. Mc 
Cormack in Greater New York and 
vicinity. 
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TO MAKE HER FIRST TOUR OF AMERICA 


Mme. Frease-Green Will Divide 
Next Season between Opera 
and Concerts 


Mme. Rachel Frease-Green, the Ameri- 
‘an soprano, has returned to this coun- 
try to prepare for a season in opera 
and concerts. She will make her first 


American concert tour next season and 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company has 
signed a contract with her for the en- 
tire operatic season of 1915-1916. A 
great number of concert engagements 
has already been booked for her by the 
Sutorious Musical Bureau, her man- 
agers. 

Mme. Frease-Green returns here after 
four years abroad during which she 
earned the good opinion of connoisseurs 
in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Mme. Frease-Green was born in Can- 
ton, Ohio. Her father, the late Judge 
rease, a member of the Ohio bar, was 
succeeded when he went on the bench 
yy William McKinley, then a struggling 
lawyer. Mme. Frease-Green was inti- 
mate with the family of the late Presi- 
dent, and at the time of the tragedy at 
Buffalo, though then only a girl without 
iny particular vocal training, sang by 
special request of Mrs. McKinley at 
the funeral of our lamented President. 

Four years ago Mme. Frease-Green 
made her début at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, as Steglinde in the “Walkiire” and 
as Eva in the “Meistersinger.” Before 
her appearance there the London critics 
considered with misgivings the experi- 
ment of the operatic management and 
Or. Hans Richter in placing such im- 
portant réles with a beginner. Later, 
however, this conservative press was 
stirred to unanimous and unwonted en- 
thusiasm by Mme. Green’s performances. 

After her London experience, Berlin 
was next to receive the services of the 
\merican operatic star. There she cre- 


Rachel Frease-Green, the Ameri- 


Mme. 
can Soprano, Who Returns to This 
Country After Four Successful Years 
Abroad 


ated the role of Cleopatra in Enna’s 
opera of that name, and so cordial and 
enthusiastic was her welcome that she 
was called upon to sing numerous other 
roles, such as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
Leonora in “Trovatore,” The Queen in 
“Les Huguenots,” Violetta in “Travi- 
ata,” Lucia, Marta and The Jewess. 

Jean de Reszke, with whom Mme. 
Frease-Green studied for two years, is 
quoted as saying that as Véioletta in 
“Traviata” she is peerless. After her 
first performance of this work de Reszke 
wrote: “I am rejoicing over your success 
at Berlin. It is only another well 
merited triumph.” 





FESTIVAL COMPOSERS’ CONTEST 


Newark Association Plans Competition 
of Nation-Wide Scope 


NEWARK, N. J., May 22.—At the meet 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Newark Music Festival Association on 
May 20, principal interest attached to 
the report of the treasurer, Alfred L. 
Dennis. He submitted a statement show- 
ing the total receipts for the three con- 
certs on May 4, 5 and 6 to be $16,341.98 
and the expenditures $12,125.12, leaving 
a profit of $4,216.86. 

It was decided to re-engage C. Morti- 
mer Wiske as conductor for next season 
on the same basis as this season, and Mr. 
Wiske was instructed to formulate plans 
for the proposed tri-city festival to be 

riven next season by Paterson, Newark, 


and Jersey City. These plans contem- 
plate the giving of five concerts in New- 
ark next season, three to be held in the 
evening and two to be matinées. One 
of the evening concerts is to be Amer- 
ican composer’s night, with the com- 
posers conducting their own works. It is 
proposed to offer three prizes for the best 
American compositions to be submitted; 
$500 as first prize; $300 for the second, 
and $200 for the third. 

The contest is to be open to all Amer- 
ican composers throughout the country, 
and further details are to be forthcom- 
ing from the committee in charge in a 
short time. A feature of the next festi- 
val is to be a chorus of 5,000 or 6,000 
children recruited from the schools of 
Newark, and a large orchestra assembled 
from the various high school orchestras. 
On the final night of the festival it is 
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76 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 


SIMMONS 


Scores in Newark on April 29 


The Sunday Call, May 2, 1915: 

“Mr. Simmons is not unknown in Newark, and his appearance 
here is always eagerly anticipated His virile baritone again com 
pelled much applause. It was in the Prologue from Pagliacci that 


he showed his true 
was sung with intensity 
the hit of the evening. The 
of his solo was convincing proof of the 
Evening News, 

‘Mr. Simmons’ 
quality that makes it seductive. 


the hearing of it an agreeable experience By vocal training he is 

well prepared for Concert work So well liked was his group of 

songs that an encore was demanded Iiis encore was the Pro 
logue from Pagliacci with which he aroused no little enthusiasm.” 


WILLIAM 


BARITONE 


ability as a dramatic baritone. This number 
and breadth of tone, and was probably 
applause that broke into the last note 
approval of the audience.’’ 
Os: 

fresh, warm and sympatheti« 
The fine texture of its tone makes 


May 2, 
baritone has a 


Tel. Columbus 4316 
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purposed to unite the choruses of the 
three cities, thereby assembling a chorus 
of about : 3,000. G. A. K. 


SKILL AT ‘SIGHT “SINGING 


Demonstration of Luyster’s 
Brooklyn Institute Class 


The Sight Singing Classes of Brook- 
lyn Institute gave an interesting demon 
stration of their ability in the Academy 
of Music on Wednesday evening, May 
19. A large audience assembled to wit- 
ness the work of the classes, which are 
under the instruction of Wilbur A. 
Luyster. The demonstrations were in 
the form of a regular classroom lesson, 
and the classes had not been drilled upon 
the particular problems which were pre- 
sented. The pupils numbered about 100 
men and women, young and old, some of 
whom had been pupils of the course for 
two seasons (sixty weeks in all, with 
one one-hour lesson weekly). Some 
were only under instruction for one-half 
season and others had taken the thirty 
lessons comprising one term. For con- 
venience the classes were grouped under 
the respective designations, C, A and B. 

Mr. Luyster explained the various 
steps taken by the pupils. Among the 
interesting features of the evening were 
demonstrations of sight-singing of any 
interval in the major mode within the 
compass of two octaves; of the same 
with chromatics; of reading a melody 


Striking 


mentally ‘and singing the correct tone 
whenever called upon by the instructor; 
singing syncopated exercises in various 
tempos; modulating from one major key 
to another. The real test of the ability 
of the classes came in their two-part, 
three-part and four-part singing. In 
this work the classes were arbitrarily 
divided into two, three and four groups, 
and showed the excellent results of their 
training, even to the extent of observing 
crescendos and diminuendos. 

As the piece de résistance Mr. Luyster 
had the pupils sing a melody written 
upon the blackboard and then had them 
sing the same selection again, the second 
time beginning at the end and singing 
it backward. It developed that the first 
performance had really been backward. 
When sung the second time the audience 
had the experience of listening to “The 
Old Folks at Home.” 

Assisting in furthering the pleasure 
of the listeners was Suzanne Zimmer- 
man, a soprano, with a pleasant voice 
and attractive presence, who sang two 
groups of songs by MacFayden, Rogers, 
Spross and Eden in a manner that 
evoked much applause and resulted in 
her presenting two extra numbers. In 
accompanying her Violet Fenster dis- 
played a splendid technical equipment 
and due regard for the soloist’s neces 
sities. 

The total enrollment of the 
Institute Sight Singing 
about 200. 


Brooklyn 
Classes is 


A. K. 





Personal Representative OTTOKAR BARTIK, 370 Lextngton Avenue, New York 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—FALL, 1915, AND SPRING, 1916 


EMMY DESTINN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO Prima Donna of The Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 
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Orchestra, 


This distinguished Russian Violinist 
already been engaged for a tour of fifteen 
performances with the New York Symphony 
Walter 


has 


Damrosch, Conductor 
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Beginning in OCTOBER 
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TELLS OF MUSIC IN A WAR-TIME PARIS 





Reinhold von Warlich Describes 
Conditions in French Capital 
and on Firing Line 


Experiences of Reinhold von Warlich, 
the lieder singer, whose recitals in this 
country are well remembered, in Paris 
during war-times are interestingly re- 
lated in a letter sent by him to Catherine 
Bamman, the New York concert man- 
ager. 

He writes in part: 

“No harm has come to us over here, 
fortunately. Of course, musical events 


are at a complete standstill, but I have 
had during this Winter some interesting 
pupils, and occasional work with my mo- 
tor for the Red Cross Society has kept 
my days occupied. 


Some of us music 
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makers have also given little intimate 
chamber music concerts for the benefit 
of suffering musicians here in Paris. 
The misery among our colleagues is 
great, and we were able to help some 
families substantially. 

“T have just returned from a three 
days’ trip to the Eastern front. I had 
been asked to take two ladies of the 
French Red Cross to Verdun for the 
purpose of visiting field hospitals there 
and en route, and to take supplies with 
us in the motor. 

“These three days held enough experi- 
ences and excitement for a lifetime. For 
a hundred miles we ran very close to the 
firing line, and in one particular spot of 
the road some fifteen kilometers we were 
under fire of the Germans. Naturally 
we did not see them, but their guns had 
the range of the road, but fortunately 
for us missed it. Their shells exploded 
some hundred meters away from us in 
the air. 

“At the different field hospitals we 
naturally saw heart-breaking sights, but 
the tender devotion of the military doc- 
tors relieved somewhat the scenes of hor- 
ror and suffering. The French army to 
me is like one big family. Officers and 
men seem to have greatest confidence in 
each other and charming, affectionate 
fellowship exists between them. 

“They hate war and their hearts are 
bleeding for their suffering, wounded 
men, but they are sternly resolved to 
fight hard for a lasting peace. 

“Should the struggle go on through 
another Winter then I shall come over in 
the late Autumn to New York and per- 
haps we may arrange for a little tour. 
However, I would want principally to 
stay in New York and establish myself 
there as teacher as well as recital singer.” 





Nashville’s Orchestra Maintains High 
Standard in Season’s Final Concert 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 21.—The sec- 
ond and last of the season’s concerts of 
the Ward-Belmont Orchestra, under the 
faithful conductorship of Fritz Schmitz, 
was given with pronounced success on 
Tuesday evening. The orchestra was up 
to its usual standard in quality of work 
and a well adjusted program was given 
with excellent attack and finish. A pleas- 
ing innovation was the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” for voice, piano, violin and 
organ, given by Gypsie Sullivan, Arthur 
Henkel, Fritz Schmitz and Florence Pat- 
terson. Among the request numbers 
were “Intermezzo Pittoresque,” by Ko- 
cian, and Mr. Schmitz’s “March,” which 
had been pleased with such success at the 
first concert of the season. E. E. 





Annie Louise David’s 28th Appearance 
in Newark, N. J. 


Annie Louise David, who holds a rec- 
ord for concert appearances in Newark, 
N. J., appeared there again on Friday 
evening, May 14, for the twenty-eighth 
time. Walter Flanagan, the musical 


critic of the Newark Evening News, has 
been present at nearly all of these ap- 
pearances and commented on them fa- 
vorably in the musical column of the 
News. In his review of her last appear- 
ance there he related the fact that before 
becoming a harpist Mrs. David was a 
pianist, so skilled as to be deemed worthy 
of appearing with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, adding that the soundness of 
her musical equipment was always ap- 
parent in her performance on the harp. 


CONCERT TOUR FOR MARDONES 


Basso to Introduce Spanish Folk Songs 
in His Programs 
José Mardones, formerly basso of the 


Boston Opera Company, will begin his 
first American concert tour early in the 


























José Mardones, Operatic Basso, Who 
Will Tour in Concerts 


coming season. His various offerings 
embrace not only English numbers and 
the bass and baritone arias, which the 
wide range of his voice makes possible, 
but many Spanish folk songs. 

Mr. Mardones is under the manage- 
ment of the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation of A®olian Hall, and in addi- 
tion to his New York recitals will ap- 
pear in the larger cities. He is already 
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ALCOCK 


CONTRALTO—TENOR 


AN ENDORSEMENT FROM 
WALTER DAMROSCH 


Conductor New York Symphony 


‘“‘ The singing of Bechtel Alcock and of 
his wife, Merle Tillotson Alcock, gave me 
very much pleasure. 
lovely voices, a splendid delivery and a 
highly intelligent conception of music. I 
wish them much success. 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





In 
Joint Recitals 





They both have 


WALTER DAMROSCH 

















BALTIMORE, MD. 


PEABOD 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to Aug. 12 


ANNOUNCES 


A SPECIAL COURSE IN THE INTERPRETATION OF GREGORIAN 
CHANT '\ UNDER , THE EMINENT REV. FATHER MANZETTI. 
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booked for the Chicago Symphony Or- 


chestra, in Cleveland; in Akron, O., with 
the Tuesday Musical Club, and in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Aurora, N. Y., and 
Utica, N. Y. 


A VARIED BOSTON PROGRAM 


“Music Lovers” Hear Singers, Instru- 
mental Soloists and Quartet 


Boston, May 10.—The season’s final 
concert of the Music Lovers’ Club of 
Boston brought out a capacity audience 
to Steinert Hall last Monday morning. 
The musical guests of honor were Ernst 
Perabo, Boston’s veteran pianist, and 
Frederick Mahn, violinist, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. For solos, Mr. 
Perabo played the Prelude in E Flat 
Minor, Bach; Study in A Flat Major 
(Posthumous), Chopin; Finale, from 
Etude en forme de Variation, Op. 13, 
Schumann, and Sonata, for piano and 
violin, Op. 13, Rubinstein. With Mr. 
Mahn he played the first movement of 
the D Major Sonata, by H. H. Verhey, 
and Elegy, Ernst. Both artists were ap- 
plauded to the echo. Mr. Mahn also 
played the Romance (“Springtime”) of 
Mme. Noyes, with the composer at the 
piano. 

Other artists on the program were 
Edith MacGregor Woods, contralto, and 
Albert Corey Whittemore, tenor, with 
Marion Dearborn and Mme. Noyes- 
Greene as accompanists. 

A String Quartet consisting of 
Josephine Durrell, first violin; Hazel F. 
Clark, second violin; Anna R. Golden, 
viola, and Mildred A. Ridley, ’cello, 
opened the program with a creditable 
performance of two movements of 
Grieg’s G Minor Quartet. 

W. H. L. 











The One Perfect Musical Magazine 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find check. Keep 
your paper coming. It is “the one per- 
fect musical magazine.” 

Yours truly, 
M. D. MCNEILL, 

Director, Pine Bluff School of Music. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., May 17, 1915, 





‘*Miss Craft is a remarkable artist 
Her voice is fresh with the freshnes 

° ’ bd , 
of a child’s voice. 


—Felix Borowski in Chicag 
Herald, March 23, 1915 
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SUMMER COURSES IN SINGING 
OPERA GESTURE, PERFECT FRENCH 


**Phystology of Voice’ sent upon request 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 410 Riverside Drive (113th St.) 
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SUCCESS AS PIANIST AT EIGHTEEN 





Achievement of Aline van Baer- 
entzen—To Tour America 
Again Next Season 


Aline van Baerentzen, the brilliant 
young American pianist, has completed 
a season in which she has obtained a 
number of conspicuous successes, notably 
in New York and Boston. In New York 
she made a marked impression in two 
appearances at Metropolitan Opera con- 
certs and in two recitals at AXolian Hall. 
In Boston she gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall and played at a Boston Opera 
House concert and was also heard as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Melrose. For next season 
Miss van Baerentzen will appear exten- 
sively in concert under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. 


A native of Boston, born in 1897, Miss 
van Baerentzen is of Danish extraction. 
Her mother, from whom she evidently 
inherited her talent, was one of her 
early teachers. After study in Paris 
she made her début at the age of eight, 
playing the Beethoven C Major Con- 
certo at the Concerts Classiques at 
Dieppe, France. After this appearance 
she was re-engaged, playing the Chopin 
F Minor Concerto on the next occasion. 
At nine she entered the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, where she won the first medal 
for solfege after one Winter’s study. 


Thereupon she toured France and 
Switzerland, while continuing her 
studies. 


Miss van Baerentzen won the first 
prize for piano at the Conservatoire at 
the age of eleven. Her concert appear- 
ances became more frequent thereafter, 
and she played, among other places, at 
the Concerts Colonne in Paris, the Con- 
cert Classiques in Marseilles, and in all 
the more important towns of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Riviera and Hol- 
land, where she appeared with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra at Schevenin- 
gen. She was engaged to play with the 
same orchestra the following Winter in 
Berlin, and after that appearance con- 
tinued her studies at the Berlin Royal 
High School of Music, under Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, the eminent Hungarian com- 
poser-pianist. She also studied composi- 
tion at the same institution with Pro- 
fessor Kuyper. 

At the end of that season Miss van 
Baerentzen was chosen, as the school’s 
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van Baerentzen, 
Young American Pianist 


Aline the Brilliant 


best pianist, to play at the closing con- 
cert at the Hochschule. Four thousand 
persons attended and heard her play, 
among other things, the Brahms-Paga- 
nini Variations, Op. 35. It was here 
that she received the title, “the little 
Brahms-Paganini,” from Professor Her- 
mann Kretzchmar, bestowed upon her 
for her virile interpretation of the Varia- 
tions. After most successful tours of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Denmark 
and England, Miss van _ Baerentzen 
visited Theodor Leschetizky, who kept 
her playing at the piano for two con- 
secutive hours, asking her to play num- 
erous pieces for him, after which he 
played for her himself for an hour. “Go 
ahead. You are on the road to success 
and may expect a brilliant future,” were 
Leschetizky’s encouraging words to her. 

The Prince and Princess de Bourbon, 
the Duc d’Anjou, the Infanta Eulalie of 
Spain, Count Szapary, the Duke and 
Duchess of Choiseul Praslin, Count Ap- 
ponyi and the Princess of Hohenlohe are 
some of the members of the European 
nobility for whom Miss van Baerentzen 
has played. 





MT. VERNON’S FINE FESTIVAL 





Ohio City’s Choruses Aided by Splendid 
Soloists in Stirring Programs 


Mt. VERNON, O., May 22.—The third 
annual May festival of the Mt. Vernon 
Festival Association took place on the 
evenings of May 18, 19 and 20. The 
Presbyterian Church was packed to the 
doors for each concert. From an artis- 
tic standpoint it was a splendid success. 

The Festival Chorus under the able 
direction of William M. Coup gave a re- 
markably fine performance of the 
choruses in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise’ and Haydn’s “Creation.” The 
first concert, which was given by Saba 
oak, soprano, and a chorus of 350 school 
hildren under the direction of R. A. 
Chubb, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, was a revelation to the audi- 
ence of the beautiful singing of a large 
hildren’s chorus, and it will undoubt- 


edly be a feature of our annual May 
*festivals. 
The artists for this festival were Evan 


Williams, Miss Doak,, Mrs. Frances 
Crowley for the artists’ recital and 
“Hymn of Praise,” and for’ the 


“Creation” Charles W. Clark, Miss Doak 
and Warren Whitney. Mrs. Wilbur 
Thoburn Mills, of Columbus, was the or- 
ganist for the “Hymn of Praise” and 
the “Creation,” and gave one of the finest 
examples of beautiful organ playing ever 
heard in Mt. Vernon. 





“Pinafore” Enjoyed in Orlando (Fla.) 


Production 
ORLANDO, FLA., May 29.—The Men- 
delssohn Club, Forrest Dabney Carr, 
conductor, presented Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s “H. M. S. Pianafore” in the 


Opera House on May 20. The principal 
parts were cleverly taken and well sung 
by Reba Hillborn, Mrs. Joseph Y. 
Cheney, Leona Benner, Helen Hoskins, 





WEDDING IN 


May 6, 1915, or 


Boston, Jan. 14, 1914, will 


73 Baker Street 


Musical Clubs desiring to perform 


CANTATA for Tenor Solo, mixed chorus and Full Orchestra, 
First performed by the Choral Society in LYNN, MASS., 


SUMMERSONGS 


For Baritone solo, women’s chorus, string-orchestra and 
Piano, First performed by the MACDOWELL CLUB, of 


Address the Composer, 


MICHAEL NYROP 


THE WOODS 


Lynn, Mass. 














S. K. Guernsey, Harry Voorhis, Donald 
A. Cheney, Cestia Lawton and John M. 


Cheney. The chorus performed well, 
too. The wholesome comedy afforded 
hearty enjoyment to an audience of re- 
spectable size. 





HARTFORD CHORUS HEARD 


Work of Sadngerbund and Its Soloists 
Evokes Much Praise 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 14.—The con- 
cert of the Hartford Sangerbund last 
evening at Unity Hall was one of the 
best ever given in this city by this organ- 
ization. Assisting the chorus were Har- 
riet McConnell, contralte, of New York, 
William E. Shaffner, baritone, and Ray- 
mond Vetter, violinist. 

The work of the chorus in works by 
Wilhelm, Zéllner, Silcher, the Prize song, 
Josef Schwartz’s “Friedrich Rothbart,” 
and pieces by von Weinzierl, Neumann 
and Jiger was praiseworthy and reflected 
credit on August Weidlich, the conduc- 
tor. Miss McConnell won immediate fa- 
vor in a group of German songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Becker and dupli- 
cated her success in A. Walter Kramer’s 
“T Shall Awake” and “A Nocturne” and 
Emil Breitenfeld’s “Sacrifice.” She has 
a rich voice of real contralto quality, she 
employs it intelligently and knows how 
to climax her songs. She was applauded 
vehemently. Her accompaniments were 
well played by Minnie M. McConnell. 

In the “Meditation” from Massenet’s 
“Thais” and the Wilhelmj setting of the 
“Prize Song” from Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer,” Mr. Vetter proved himself a 
young artist of much promise. He has 
a lovely tone, plays musically and should 
go far in his art. Mr. Shaffner’s singing 
of Loewe’s “Tom der Reimer” was ex- 
cellent. 








Wahoo (Neb.) Chorus Conquers “Mes- 
siah’s” Difficulties 


WaHoo, NEB., May 27.—Under the 
auspices of Luther Gelinas, this city, this 
year’s May Festival took place on May 
19. Two concerts were given, under the 
general direction of Matthew Lundquist. 
The Festival Oratorio Chorus of one 
hundred voices was heard in “The Mes- 
siah.” The soloists for this perform- 
ance, Marie S. Zendt, soprano; Judge 
Deyo, contralto; Edward Walker, tenor, 
and Charles E. Lutton, baritone, also 
gave a keenly enjoyable song recital in 
the afternoon. Professor Lundquist di- 
rected the oratorio with good results. 
The attendance was encouraging. 





Plattsburg Orchestra Provides Choice 
Symphonic Fare 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y., May 21.—A praise- 
worthy concert was given in the Colonial 
Theater on May 18 by the Plattsburg 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles F. Hud- 
son, conductor. The program included 
Haydn’s D Major Symphony, the intro- 
duction to Act II of “K6nigskinder’”’ 
and a Mozart overture. Mrs. Harriet 
B. Boire, mezzo-contralto, sang ‘“Ade- 
laide,” Mrs. E. L. Pettis, contralto, was 
heard in a group of American songs, and 
Mary J. Kavanagh, soprano, sang three 
charming works by MacDowell. The or- 
chestra and soloists did good work and 
pleased a rather large audience. The ac- 
companists were F. J. Riley and Edna 
E. Hudson. 





Gene Wilder Ware, organist of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., gave an 
organ recital at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, Mass., recently. Among his 
offerings were “Sunrise,” Clifford Dema- 
rest; “A Springtime Sketch,” John 
Hyatt Brewer; Scherzo in D, Rene 
Becker; “Morning Song,” A. Walter 
Kramer, and Allegro con brio (from 
Sonata in E Minor), James H. Rogers. 





Among the artists who took part in a 
concert held in the Bronx Church House, 
New York, on May 3, to provide funds 
for the philanthropic work of the Morris 
High School Association were Elsa 
Steinert, Helen Heineman and Celine del 
Verkerk, sopranos; Harriet Scholder- 
Edlin, pianist, and Marie Roemaet, 





POSTPONE ‘“‘ GLOBE”? CONCERTS 





Series Aiding Unemployed Musicians to 
Be Given Next Fall 


The concerts which were inaugurated 
by the New York Globe early this month 
under the management of Mrs. R. G. 
Hawkesworth and Martha Maynard 
have been postponed until the early Fall. 
As the character of these concerts is 
somewhat different from anything which 
has yet been attempted, it is believed 
that the benefits should be far-reaching 
and it is hoped to establish them on a 
basis which will result in a fund for un- 
employed musicians. They have the 
support of the Globe, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs. W. D. Straight, Mrs. George F. 
Baker, Jr., Mrs. Stewart L. Wood, Mrs. 
E. N. Breitung and Mrs. H. P. Davison. 
Further many leading musicians have 
promised their services as soloists. 

The thirty-minute intermission, in 
which a buffet is served, lends a touch 
found in concerts of this kind abroad, 
and insures a “musical good time” such 
as cannot be said of all concerts. 

Owing to the unsettled conditions and 
the impossibility of securing adequate 
publicity in the daily newspapers on 
account of the large amount of war 
news, the management has felt that it 
would be wiser to wait until the Fall 
to resume the concerts. 


Mme, Maubourg Seeks Divorce 


Mme. Jeanne Maubourg, the contralto, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, had papers for divorce served 
last week upon her husband, Claude 
Bede, director of the French Drama So- 
ciety Players, whose stage name is 
Claude Benedict. Mme. Maubourg-Bede 
obtained a separation from her husband 
in the Supreme Court last February. 
They were married in Jersey City in 
1911. Mr. Bede is an actor and Mme. 
Maubourg, while at the Metropolitan, 
sang such roéles as Lola in “Cavalleria,” 
Siebel in “Faust,” Selysette in “Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue,” Emilia in “Otello,” Phe- 
nice in “Armide” and Beatrice in “Le 
Donne Curiose.” 


Olive Fremstad has just completed a 
tour to the site of her future country 
estate, in the Maine woods near Brigton, 
on Highland Lake. There will be erected 
by a New York architect a home after 
the style of the Norwegian houses. Mme. 
Fremstad, who recently learned to run 
her own car, drove it on this trip. 





“Miss Florence Hardeman has 
true violinistic gifts. She has the 
verve and spirit of a genuine 
virtuoso together with a splendid 


technical mastery and a _ fine 


musicianly feeling. Her tone is 
large and vibrant, her playing 
healthy and fervent, and _ her 
personality of an engaging type.’’ 


The above appeared in the 
- ‘ + cae a — 
Cincinnati Enquirer of Dec. 


3, 1914. 


MISS 


HARDEMAN 


is under the exclusive 


management of 


FOSTER & DAVID 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











ADELE MARGULIES, Pianist 





ALWIN SCHROEDER 


formerly first’ Cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is now the ’Cellist of the 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO 


The Other Members Being 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violinist 


Twelfth Season 1915-1916 


For terms and rates apply to Margulies Trio, 58 West 57th Street, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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MAIGILLE SCHOOL GIVES ANNUAL RECITAL 


Six Pupils of Prominent Teacher 
Illustrate Her Principles of 
“Bel Canto”’ 


IVING its first annual recital the 
Helene Maigille American School 
of Bel Canto, Mme. Maigille, director, 
presented six of her pupils on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 18 in her studio in West 
Eighty-second street, New York, before 
an audience of invited guests. 
The excellence of the training received 
from this teacher was demonstrated in 
the singing of Lavinia Barrett and Isa- 


belle D. Carter, mezzo sopranos; Dorothy 
Maynard, soprano; Greta Stoeckle, so- 
prano; Corinne Schwartz and Beatrice 
Wanger, mezzo contraltos. Miss May- 
nard, fresh from her success at the 
Nashua (N. H.) Festival on May 13 and 
14, proved herself a singer of rare gifts 
in the “Un bel di” aria from “Butterfly,” 
Massenet’s “Si les Fleurs,” Bachelet’s 
“Chere Nuit,” Kramer’s “Allah,” Chad- 
wick’s “Danza” and Mrs. Beach’s “June.” 

Notable improvement was shown in the 
work of Miss Stoeckle, who sang Marion 
Bauer’s “A Little Lane” and “Youth 
Comes Dancing,” Dvorak’s “Als die alte 
Mutter” and “Cadman’s “From the Land 
of Sky-blue Water.” Miss Carter’s sing- 
ing of Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” and 
“Haidenroéslein” and Coombs’s “Across 





Photo oy Mishkin 

Mme. Helene Maigille, Founder of the 

Helene Maigille American School of 
Bel Canto 


the Dee” was artistic. The work of Miss 
Barrett in a Tosti Serenade and a Scheif- 
farth Waltz Song, Gilberté’s “An Even- 
ing Song” and MacDowell’s “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes” had many points of merit. The 


Misses Schwartz and Wanger sang, on 
this occasion, for the first time before 
an audience, and discharged their duties 
creditably, the former in songs by Cad- 
man, Salter, Bemberg and Nevin, the 
latter in four Franz songs. The ex- 
cellent accompanists were Louise Lieber- 
man and Elmer Zoller. 

At the close of the program Mme. 
Maigille made a short address. She ex- 
plained the purpose of the school, making 
it clear that it was a school, in the sense 
of a method of singing, rather than a 
conservatory; that the work done at this 
recital was to point out to the friends 
of the students just what progress they 
had made in the time they have been 
under her tutelage. She made a strong 
plea for keeping the music student in 
America now, when all Europe is in a 
turmoil, and stated that it was not any 
longer necessary for the student of voice 
to journey across the Atlantic. 

A. W. K. 


Plymouth (Mass.) Choral Society Pre- 
sents “Elijah” Capably 


PLYMOUTH, MAss., May 22.—The 
Plymouth Choral Society, Charles B. 
Stevens, director, gave its Spring con- 
cert in the Old Colony Theater here last 
Sunday evening to a capacity audience. 
In presenting Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
the chorus was assisted by these solo 
singers: Grace Bonner Williams, so- 
prano; Elinor Shaw, contralto; Louis 
Carroll, tenor, and Willard Flint, basso. 
The Brockton Philharmonic Orchestra 
furnished the accompaniment. Both 


Mrs. Williams and Mr. Flint strength- 
ened the good opinions which they had 
received here on previous occasions and 
the other soloists, orchestra and chorus 


gave an adequate performance. 
W. EF. L. 


Prominent Musicians Study with Miss 
Goodson This Summer 


Katharine Goodson, the English pian- 
ist, and her husband, Arthur Hinton, the 
composer, have taken a house in the 
White Mountains, at Lisbon, N. H., for 
the Summer, from June 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. In addition to preparing her 
répertoire for next season Miss Goodson 
will do some teaching. Among the well- 
known teachers and musicians who will 
take a course of study with her this 
Summer are Mr. and Mrs. Ammons of 
Evanston, Ill.; Alice Burck, head of the 
music department at Finch School, New 
York City; Lyle Sweatman of Winni- 
peg, Can.; Jessie Hill of Guelph, Can.; 
Mrs. A. D. Cartwright of Ottawa and 
Lulla Glimme, head of the piano depart- 
ment at Brandon College, Canada. 








A Pleasure Through the Long Winter 
Months 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed draft for another year. Your 
paper has been a great pleasure to us, 
especially through the long Winter 
months. We want to keep on your mail- 
ing list.° Truly yours, 

ANNA Roos. 

Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 

May 15, 1915. 
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LILLIAN ABELL opin cr teroia Bauer 
Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Cancert and Instruction. 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


Spe- 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


Special Summer Session June 21 - sey 30. 
30th season begins Sept. 29. 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York. 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Send 12c. for Booklet: “My Vocal Method.” 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ter Vice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers : —. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West Stet tes Tel. 9689 River 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACC eet 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. 742 Fordham. 








Teacher of Piano 








GUSTAV L. BECKER ie 


teachers. (June and July) 


f Ear-train- 


Technie. Co-ordinated study « 
Memoriz- 
OR 


Analysis, Interpretation, 
INWAY MALL, NEW Y 


Scientific and artistic 
ing, Sight- coer 


ing, etc 
ALEXANDER BERNE  f282h275 


(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 

Vocal Instruction 


FREDERIC D.° BLAUVELT rexox 


Victor Maurel Method Recital 
East Orange, N. J. 








Concert 


Tel. 
Onage 1573R 115 Park Ave., 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 





President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913 Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 

New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


Street, 








‘Mites SUSAN S. 
Expert Coach- 
ing, Diction & 
Repertoire in 


Mrs HENRY SMOCK 
Positive B 0 | t ; 
Breath Control, 


Perfect TOC! TTT . 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS. all languages. 
43 EAST 27TH ST., NEW YORK. 

Pouch Gallery, Bklyn., Tues. and Fri. 





GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI 


BARITONE 





STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
auth _By appointment only ee 
JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
FRENCH DICTION For SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 
FABRI COLLEGIUM "34 OWE rapes 


248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 


VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 





Teacher of Singing 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ROSS DAVID voice BUILDING 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE 7" 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York 














49 West 8sth St. Tel. Conn. 153 West 76th St. New York 
New York Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS = soprano FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZPACHER 
Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


3552 River. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Telephone, 
Met. Haensel & Jones, 


WILLIAM J, FALK 

TEACHER OF 

292 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


SINGING 


\ddress, New York 


Riverside 





SINGING 


M. E, FLORIO TEACHER OF 
A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Seala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto Pupils trained for opera, 
concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 





HARRY GILBERT accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
5978 Alder Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








H. R, HUMPHRIES “°"ssnis* Giee Ciuw. 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 


ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, 
Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., 


HAROLD HURLBUT .,.,ENOR 


Campanar| Exponent 


Teaches this summer. 
For appointments, telephone Riverside 4164. 


and Oratorio, 
New York. 





STUDIO: 824 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
MINNA KAUFMANN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 


CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY 





TEACHER OF 


SINGING 

8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 

Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
French Accompanist with Frances Alda, 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de Reszké, 
Jacques Thibaud, etc. é' 

COACHING 
Studio: 114 W. 72d St., New ¥ork City 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


Telephone 9180 Riverside 





MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Street, 


Oratorio 


Hamilton Philadelphia 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 


Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


ANNE McDONOUGH THE CHORAL ONION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Singing Method for Choral Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRANCIS MOORE pranist 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
701 W. 179th St., New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 


MRS. LAURA £. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York 


MRS, WM. S, NELSON TEACHER oF 


SINGING 
14 E, 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 


Place, East Orange, N. J. 





A Sight 














Formerly Musical Director 


CARLO NICOSI at the Hammerstein and 





Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 
French, Italian and English. Address 5 W. 65th 
St., near Central Park West, New York. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


ANNA WARE POOLE ‘:"""™" 


“Love In a_ Look,’ 
Oyama-Loga March, an oriental 
piano. These pieces can be ordered 
Cottier and Daniels, Buffalo, N. Y 


IRVIN F, RANDOLPH ixsteucrio: 


INSTRUCTION 


Soprano or Tenor, 
intermezzo for the 
from Denton, 


song for 





Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 
PIANIST 


WILLIAM REDDICK = AccOMPantst 


Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 
Hotel W ellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 





LOUISE RING Instruction in Singing. Tone 
Building, interpretation, reper- 

toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English, 

Italian. Special courses for restoring injured 

voices. Circulars on application. 

Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Wil.iamsburg 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 


speaking artist 
257 West 86th Street, New York. 5910 Schuyler 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone Circle 440 


GEORGE £. SHEA or raris 


Summer Course in Singing. Opera Gesture, Per 
fect French. “Physiology of Voice” sent upon 
request. Home Studio, 410 Riverside Drive. 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 
1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 


6. HOWARD SCOTT cco" 


AC COMPANIST 
and COACH. 
260 West 57th Street - 
Telephcne: Circle 2680. 


New York 
MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. Main 237 party M 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER conpucror 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 


Tel. 

















Toledo, O 








VOICE. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 
ARTHUR TREGINA inSteumentarton 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 


Phone Lincoln 3636 


VAN YORX, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THEO, 





TENOR 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YOR 
3701. Greeley 
rhe Van Yorx Studios will remain open tl 
Summer 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 





Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St.. New Yor! 
CLAUDE WARFORD 
TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan (sw tea Bla? 7 ama N. Y 





EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viouinisr 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
] 


STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N 
3° Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 
ELLMER ZOLLER AUtSip 
ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts with Mme. Clara Gabrilowitsch, Henr 
Parsons, Amy Grant (Opera Recitals) 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., New \ 





CARL M, ROEDER = teacuer oF Piano 


| Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose- 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 55: 
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VENEZUELA’S PRESIDENT AS 


MAECENAS OF OPERA SEASON 























Teatro Municipal at Caracas, Where the Mancini Opera Season Is Being Given 
Under the Patronage of President Gomez of Venezuela 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA, April 30.—The 
Mancini Opera Company started its six 
weeks’ season in Caracas on the evening 
of April 18 with a record house, in the 
beautiful Teatro Municipal, with “Lucia” 
as the opening bill, followed the next 
evening by “Aida” with another full 
house. Society was out in full force, as 
the season is being given under the au- 
spices of the President of the Republic, 
General Gomez, who is an enthusiastic 
patron of the opera, and who is acting 
as the Maecenas of art for the Mancini 
Company. Every box was taken, and 


there was standing room only in other 
parts of the theater. The Municipal 
presented quite a metropolitan aspect, 
as the ladies of Caracas were given occa- 
sion to display their jewels, and it was 
rare to see a man who was not in even- 
ing dress. 

The singers did credit to the occasion, 
the first applause of the evening going 
to the baritone Malpica, while Regina 
Viearino scored instant success from her 
first appearance on the stage. Her de- 
livery of the Mad Scene was an event 
which will long be remembered in Cara- 
cas, and brought her an ovation. Pilade 
Sinagro displayed a voice of beautiful 
timbre, and established himself at once 
in the favor of the public. The chorus 
was the best ever heard in Caracas, and 
the orchestra was efficiently handled by 
that veteran director, Carlos Nicosia, 
formerly of the Manhattan Opera in 
New York. 

“Aida” proved to be a_ splendid 
spectacle, with Eleanor Kirmess as the 
jida, in which she showed herself to 
be a soprano of high rank, while Lillian 
Eubank displayed a mezzo voice of the 
richest quality heard here since the days 
of Regina Alvarez. Fausto Castellani 
aroused from its seats as Rhadames 
n the “Celeste Aida.” This tenor 
possesses a dramatic voice which should 
arry him to the very highest place in 
he operatic world. G. Sorgi as the King 
vas convincing, while Mr. Viola as the 
High Priest displayed splendid talent. 
’rchestra and chorus, as well as ballet, 
won another success. 

“Ballo in Maschera’”’ was the next 
ffering and the ensemble was excellent. 
Verdi’s “Traviata” comes next and 


rroved to be the greatest success of the 
eason, the public going wild with en- 
husiasm over the “Ah, fors e lui” of 
Regina Vicarino. 
“La Traviata” 


She showed herself in 
to be a real artist, both 


in voice and action. Oldtimers’ in 
Caracas say that never has there been 
a Violetta here to compare with her, 
and the opera is being repeated at the 
special request of the President. Adolfo 
Jimenez pleased as Alfredo, and showed 
a lyric voice of very pleasing quality. 
Signor Marina won favor as_ the 
Germont. Vincenzo Stea, second direc- 
tor, deserves praise for his able handling 
of the baton. 

The season promises well, from the 
excellent start it has made, and special 
credit is due both Americo Mancini, im- 
presario, and George V. Guyer, his rep- 
resentative. 


BARITONE’S SALT LAKE DEBUT 





James Goddard Scores Success—‘“Utah” 
Choral Work by Mr. Hand 


SALT LAKE CiTy, May 11.—James 
Goddard, baritone, made his initial ap- 
pearance in Salt Lake, May 7, under the 
local management of Lucile Francke. 
Mr. Goddard was ably supported by 
Robert Yale Smith, accompanist and 
pianist. Mr. Goddard possesses a bari- 
tone voice rich in quality, which, with 
his fine taste and rare intelligence in 
his delivery, won much enthusiasm. Mr. 
Smith was also accorded a warm recep- 
tion and was forced to comply with many 
encores. 

John T. Hand, tenor, was heard in a 
recital in the nature of a “Lieder 
Abend,” given -for the benefit of his 
pupils. Mr. Hand has just completed 
a musical work, the “Utah State 
Choral,” the poem written by Mrs. Ruth 
May Fox. It is descriptive of the won- 
drous beauty, wealth and natural re- 
sources of Utah. It is written for com- 
plete orchestra and chorus, using either 
tenor or soprano soloist. Z. A. S. 


J. P. Mills Guest of Two Atlanta 


Societies 


ATLANTA, GA., May 18.—John Proctor 
Mills, the vocal teacher and writer of 
lyrics of this city, was a recent guest 
of the Writers’ Club and the Psycho- 
logical Society. He was invited to speak 
on both occasions and chose as his theme, 
“Long Distance Telepathy.” 

Program of ine Weil’s Works Pleases 
Calgary (Can.) Hearers 

CALGARY, CAN., May 15.—The ball- 
room of the Palliser Hotel was thronged 
with music lovers on May 6 when a pro- 
gram of songs by Max Weil, conductor 
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of the local symphonic forces, was pre- 
sented by Lillian Wilson and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Blake-Mahoney, sopranos; Zelie 
Delsart, contralto; P. L. Newcombe, 
baritone; Graham Morgan,*tenor; C. E. 
Booth, ’cellist, and Mrs. Archibald Wil- 
son and Lenore Mudge, pianists. Mr. 
Weil, who is also a violinist, played the 
obbligato to one of his songs. In general 
his works pleased exceedingly and the 
conclusion found his auditors requesting 
more. Mr. Weil played three violin 
numbers by Ries and Hauser. 


Notable Ploving by Children’ s Orchestra 
under Victor Lichtenstein 


St. Louis, May  16.—Delightfully 
fresh and spirited was the concert given 
by Victor Lichtenstein’s Young People’s 
Orchestra in Musical Art Hall on May 
9. Varying in years from fourteen to 
twenty, they played Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” with astonishing intelligence. 
Another good bit of interpretation was 
Mendelssohn’s overture, “Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage.” The young con- 
certmaster, Isadore Greenburg, played 
Tschaikowsky’s’ difficult concerto in 
memorable fashion. 


Dr. Jordan Completes Eighteen Years of 
Service with Choral Society 


PEACE DALE, R. I., May 17.—Under 
the direction of Dr. Jules Jordan the 
Narragansett Choral Society gave one 
of its finest concerts on May 12 in 
Hazard Memorial Hall, Peace Dale. 


Verdi’s great “Manzoni Requiem” was 
the offering. It was tellingly delivered. 
The soloists were well qualified; they 
were Mrs. Grace D. Northrup, soprano; 
Rose Bryant, contralto; Alfred D. Shaw, 
tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, basso. They 
sang with intelligence and expressive- 
ness. The orchestra aided perceptibly. 
The performance marked the conclusion 
of the eighteenth year of Dr. Jordan’s 
services with the waned 





Classic Dances in School Program of 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 11.—A 
successful program of music and classic 
dances was given Saturday evening, May 
8, under the auspices of the Cadek Con- 
servatory of Music. Professor Cadek 
directed the well performed musical part 
of the program and condycted the sym- 
phony orchestra which accompanied the 
dancers. Eleanor Salmon directed the 
dancing. Such numbers as Schubert’s 


“Moment Musical,” the  Boccherini 
“Minuet,” “Pizzicato” from  Delibes’s 
“Sylvia” ballet, and the “Dance of the 


Hours” from Gioconda, were interpreted 
by the young dancers. 





An Excellent Journal 
To the Editor of Musicat, AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check in payment for 
subscription to your excellent journal. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES HEINROTH. 
Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 17, 1915. 
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WILL BE 


CONCERTS and RECITALS — Season 1915-16, after Feb. 15, 1916 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


DISTINGUISHED COLORATURA SOPRANO of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


AVAILABLE FOR 








MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN BUREAU 





1 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















RITZ KREISLER’S arrangements 
and original compositions for the 
violin have had a success second to noth- 
ing written for the instrument in recent 
years. Everywhere violinists, amateur 
as well as professional, play them; they 
have almost become household melodies. 
New, from the press of his publishers, 
Carl Fischer, New York, come three 
compositions, a “Viennese Melody” (after 
a melody by Eduard Gaertner), “Vien- 
nese Popular Song” and an arrangement 
of the Austrian National Hymn, “Gott 
erhalte Unseren Kaiser.”* The two 
Viennese pieces are waltz-melodies, ar- 
ranged for the violin in the inimitable 
manner for which Mr. Kreisler is justly 
famous. His harmonic sense, distinctive 
and always fitting, has made the accom- 
paniments admirable. His country’s 
national hymn has been arranged, so that 
it may be-played for violin alone, or 
with piano accompaniment. So finely is 
the double-stopping managed in the vio- 
lin part that it is quite complete in it- 
self. Yet the piano part has attractive 
features, for the part-writing, free in 
spirit, is splendid. 
« * * 
ITH a short cantata, “The Com- 
forter,” intended for use in the 
church at Lent and also for general use,} 
Edward Shippen Barnes, one of New 
York’s rising young organists and com- 
posers, has added an important work to 
his list. Mr. Barnes is one of those 
serious composers of the younger Amer- 
ican school who put forward only what 





*“*‘VIENNESE MELODY,” “‘VIENNESE POPULAR 
SonG,” ‘AUSTRIAN NATIONAL HYMN.” Ar- 
ranged for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment by Fritz Kreisler. Published by Carl 
Fischer, New York. Price, 50 cents net each. 

+“THE COMFORTER.”’ Cantata for Chorus 
of Mixed Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and 
Bass. Solos with Organ Accompaniment. By 
Edward Shippen Barnes, Op. 15. Published 
by G. Schirmer, New York and _ London. 
Price, 50 cents net. 
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Unanimous praise from 14 New York City papers 
after recital of Jan. 11, 1915, at Molian Hall. 
Booklet of Criticisms from her personal represen- 
tative, John H. Livingston, Jr., 389 Fifth Ave., or 
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ARY!E BENSEL 
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Studio 404 64 East 34th Street 








*“‘An unusually brilliant soprano voice, dramatic 
both in color and delivery ... sings with under- 
standing and musicianship . . . authority and free- 
dom in her offerings.”—Musical Leader. 
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has been carefully considered. Nothing 
that has come from his pen—from his 
very first set of six pieces, has been 
undistinguished, whether song, anthem 
or organ composition, and many of them 
have attained a very high degree of ex- 
cellence. 

The average church cantata requires 
no comment further than that it is suit- 
able or unsuitable, as the case may be. 
“The Comforter” stands out, however; 
it is not average music. It may be 
placed safely among the best works 
which our composers have done in the 
realm of ecclesiastical music. Mr. 
Barnes has compiled the text himself 
from the Scriptures. From the opening 
notes of the short organ prelude there is 
a feeling for the real, profound thought 
which should actuate all who set out to 
write music for the church and which, 
in reality, affects so few. The chorus 
“Fear Not, Little Flock,” is a gem, a 
piece of straight-forward melodic writing 
that will undoubtedly be much admired. 
Of distinction, too, is the alto solo, “I 
Shall Go Softly.” Yet all of these are 
insignificant compared with the tenor 
solo, “Verily, I say unto you,” in which 
Mr. Barnes has worked out an admirable 
conception, based on a figure, reiterated 
a number of times, under a fine melody 
in the voice. The “Let not your heart,” 
which follows immediately, is likewise 
superb. The other tenor solo, “Lo, I am 
with you,” is beautiful. 

Mr. Barnes has said in this work about 
ten times as much as is contained in 
the usual church cantata and has proved 
that he can sustain interest over a period 
of twenty-five minutes. He has written 
logically, with a sense of proportion and 
of form and should win much praise for 
this very excellent work. 

* K * 
HE interest in the real music of the 
American negro in recent years has 
brought us many admirable arrange- 
ments of these inspired melodies, among 
them some last year by H. T. Burleigh. 
The house of G. Schirmer now advances 
four “jubilee songs” which have been ar- 
ranged for five-part chorus of mixed 

voices by Carl R. Diton.t 

Mr. Diton’s work commands respect 
and admiration. He not only knows the 
spirit of this music, but has a sense of 
how to set it to advantage for chorus. 
Just why he has presented them in five 
parts is not clear, unless he desired to 
obtain a greater richness by the employ- 
ment of first and second sopranos. The 
tunes he has arranged are “Pilgrim’s 
Song” (“I’m a Poor Wayfarin’ 
Stranger”), the superb “Deep River,” 
“Little David, Play On Your Harp” and 
“Ev’ry Time I Feel the Spirit.” Mr. 
Diton’s scheme has been to give the mel- 
ody to one of the voices, usually the first 
soprano, and have the others hum the 
accompanying parts. Choral societies 
throughout the country should use these 
fine numbers. They are individual and 
will make a stirring effect. If the writer 
err not their success will be quite as 
notable as that of Mr. Burleigh’s ar- 
rangements for four-part chorus of 
“Deep River” and “Dig My Grave.” 

* * x 
PRETTY and melodious song, “The 
Land Where Violets Bloom,” is 
issued by the Willis Music Company, 


t‘‘PILGRIM’s SONG,” “DEEP RIVER,” ‘‘LITTLE 
DAVID, PLAY ON YouR HARP,” “Ev’RY TIME 
I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” Four Jubilee Songs. 
Arranged for Five Part Chorus of Mixed 


Voices Unaccompanied by Carl R. Diton. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York and 
London. Price, 5 cents each, the first and 
last; 8 cents each the others. 





WALLINGFORD 
RIEGGER 


Theory and Composition 
Uhlandstrasse 13, Wirzburg, Bavaria. 








Conductor at the Wiirzburg Municipal Opera. 


Cincinnati, O.§ The composer is Mary 
Evelyn Schorbe and her work is credit- 
able, if not especially distinguished. It 
is very singable, the only feature which 
might militate against its success being 
its extensive range. But Miss Scherbe 
will learn how to keep her voice part 
within bounds when she has had more 
experience as a song composer. 
a * * * 
ARL RISSLAND, the Boston violin- 
ist and composer, has distinguished 
himself with a very fine “Légende” for 
the violin with piano accompaniment. 
Mr. Rissland has written several fine 
things for his instrument in the past, but 
nothing which reaches up into the heights 
as does this composition. It is planned 
along free, modern lines and is melodi- 
cally rich. The harmonic scheme is well 
contrived and it is hardly saying too 
much to record that the piece as a whole 
is one of the best violin compostiions 
written in this country in some time. 
With it appears a light, but attractive 
“La Danseuse” for the violin, which will 
make a pretty encore number. 

New editions of Godard’s familiar 
Berceuse in G, and Carl Bohm’s “Sicil- 
iano,” both edited by Eugene Gruenberg, 
appear. They will make useful violin 
teaching material.| 

* * x 

LBERT SPALDING, whose ability 
as a creative musician was com- 
mented upon in these columns on the 
publication of a set of six violin com- 
positions last year, has composed two 
new pieces for his instrument, bagatelles 
he calls them, “Nostalgie” and “La Co- 
quette.” They are issued by the Danish 
publisher, Wilhelm Hansen, in Copen- 
hagen and were obtained by him last 
year when Mr. Spalding was making a 
tour which took him to the capital of 

Denmark.{ 

Though small in frame these pieces are 
unusually fine im their scheme. Mr. 
Spalding can sound a deep note without 
digging into the lower strata of musical 
terminology. ‘“Nostalgie”’ might, indeed, 
be held up as a model, to show how 
much may be said in a few pages; it is 
a simple melody, perhaps a bit Russian 
in contour, harmonized with that sensi- 
tiveness which Mr. Spalding has shown 
in his other compositions and which he 
commands now even more firmly. Some 
of his chromatics in this piece are haunt- 
ing, yet they are logical and are concep- 
tions, not improvisations. The piano 
part is interestingly fashioned. 

Slighter, and naturally so, is “La 
Coquette,” a tender little piece, in a 
mood characteristic of the name given it 
and with a fascinating harmonic scheme. 
The part-writing in the piano part, even 
in this little piece, proves Mr. Spalding’s 
exceptional ability indisputably. 

“Nostalgie” is dedicated to André 
Benoist, who has long been associated 


§“THE LAND WHERE VIOLETS’ BLOOM.” 
Song for a.High Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Mary Evelyn Schorbe. Pub- 
lished by the Willis Music Company, Cincin- 
nati, O. Price, 50 cents. 

|| ‘‘LEGENDE,” “LA DANSEUSE.”” Two Com- 
positions for the Violin with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Karl Rissland, Op. 20. Price, 
60 cents each. BERCEUSE IN G. By Benjamin 
Godard. “SICILIANO.” By Carl Bohm. For 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. Edited 
by Eugene Gruenberg. Price, 50 cents each. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


qYTwo BAGATELLES FOR THE VIOLIN WITH 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. ‘“‘NOSTALGIE,” ‘TLLA 
COQUETTE.”” By Albert Spalding. Published 


by Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen. 


with Mr. Spalding as his accompanist, 
“La Coquette,” to Antonio Scontrino. 
x * * 

Peper ADLER, the New York 

pianist, has done a real service to 
music-lovers by collecting under one 
cover twenty or more of Dvorak’s shorter 
piano pieces. These appear in an album 
in “Schirmer’s Library.’’** 

The great Bohemian composer is gen- 
erally thought of as a composer of or- 
chestral and chamber music. His songs, 
many of them superb conceptions, and 
his piano music are neglected. In fact, 
there are many who do not know him at 
all as a piano composer. Yet he wrote 
more than a few memorable works for 
the keyboard instrument and Mr. Adler 
has selected some of the finest in this 
album. Four of the “Silhouettes,” Op. 
8, are included, also “On the Holy 
Mount,” two Mazurkas, Op. 56, a 
Dumka, Op. 35, the popular Humoreske, 
Op. 101, No. 7—it is a pity Mr. Adle) 
did not include one or two of the othe: 
humoresques which comprise this set o! 
pieces—three of the Waltzes, Op. 54 and 
two of the Slavic Dances. There is a 
certain clarity in Dvorak’s piano musi 
that is delightful, a total freedom fron 
sophistication, rare in composers wh 
have created imposing symphonic works 

Mr. Adler’s editing is quite what on 
would expect from so able and thorough 
a musician. It is modern, yet not icono 
clastic. The house of Schirmer could 
have gotten no one to do it in a mor 
exemplary manner. 

* * * 

6é HEN It Was May”}} is the title 

of a song by Madox Keene 
which seems to have qualities that wil! 
win popular approval. It is not an art 
song. As a ballad, with a throb in it, 
it is very acceptable and should make a 
good effect when well sung. It is pub 
lished in three keps, high, medium and 
low. A. W. K. 


Edite 


**DvVORAK ALBUM. For the Piano. 
and Fingered by Clarence Adler. “Schirmer’s 
Library, No. 1036.’’ Published by G. Schir 
mer, New York and London. Price, $1.50. 

TT“WHEN IT Was May.” Song by Maddoy 
Keene. Published by the Fowler-Wells Co 
Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 





“Rose Maiden” a Feature of Santa Rosa’s 
Rose Carnival 


SANTA Rosa, CAL., May 21.—The Pa 
vilion was thronged with auditors at the 
recent production of Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden” by the Santa Rosa Choral So 
ciety, with Howard E. Pratt as the able 
director. The chorus sang the work with 
unusual precision, although but a few re 
hearsals had been available. Splendid 
shading was also noted. Equally satis 
factory was the work of the soloists, Mrs 
Fannie Bailey Scott, soprano; Annabelle 
Jones, contralto; H. E. Pratt, tenor, and 
Lowell Redfield, basso. The performance 
was one of the features of the Rose 
Carnival. 





Dropping Other Magazines But Will Not 
Drop “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please accept my _ subscription for 
your valuable weekly. It covers al! 
musical affairs and is quite complete 
enough so, at least, for busy musicians 
While I am dropping other magazine: 
I will not do without your admirable 
paper. Sincerely, 

A. H. TURNER, 
Director, Musical Art Society. 
Director, Masonic Choir, Water- 
bury, Conn. 
Organist, Trinity M. E. Church. 
Director, Turner’ School of 
Music. 
Springfield, Mass., May 19, 1915. 





LAURA D. PELHAM, 1548 Tribune Bldg 
Chicago, Ill., Western Representative. 





HUBBARD OPERA TALKS 


By Havrah Hubbard and Wells Weston 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 
All the Music and All the Drama 
281 GIVEN DURING SEASON 1914-15 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
New York, Eastern Representative. 


1451 Broadway, 
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MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO ACTIVE 


Concerts and Receptions on Calendar— 
Mrs. Beach Entertained—Ameri- 
can Federation in Session 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 13.—The Ameri- 
ean Federation of Musicians is in session 
at the Exposition to-day. The principal 
feature of entertainment will be a con- 
cert by the Exposition Orchestra, under 
the direction of Max Bendix. 

Henry Russell came to San Francisco 
last Thursday on business connected with 
the new project of an international op- 
eratic school, remaining until Sunday. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is receiving much 
society attention. On Friday evening 
she was a guest of the Browning Club, 
and many leading musicians were pres- 
ent. “The Year’s at the Spring” was 
sung by Helen Colburn Heath. Antonio 
de Grassi and Uda Waldrop played Mrs. 
Beach’s Sonata, for violin and piano, 
and William Edwin Chamberlain sang 
some Stanford settings of Browning 
poems. Marie Withrow is to give a re- 
ception in honor of Mrs. Beach this 
evening. . 

The Pacific Musical Society yesterday 
listened to an excellent program in the 
Hotel St. Francis, the musicians being 
George Stewart McManus, pianist, and 
Mrs. Charles W. Camm, Miss Parmalee, 
Corinne Goldsmith, Mrs. Reginald Rid- 
den and Ada Conlin, singers. 

On Monday the new officers of the 
San Francisco Musical Club were enter- 
tained at luncheon in Old Faithful 
Inn. These offcers are: Mrs. Wallace 
Wheaton Briggs, president; Mrs. Richard 
Rees, vice-president; Mrs. John McGaw, 
second vice-president; Mrs. William L. 
Hughson, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Richard I. Howitt, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. B. Tufts, business secre- 
tary; Mrs. Frank J. Cooper, treasurer; 
Mrs. A. C. Rulofson, Jr., librarian; Mary 
A. Martin, Mrs. Edwin R. Sheldon and 
Adele M. Wellendorff, directors. 

Brahms’s Requiem was sung by the 
Berkeley Oratorio Society, Paul Stein- 
dorff, director, last Thursday evening. 

Betty Drews, a Gerster pupil, who has 
been highly successful on the concert 
stage in Berlin and other European 
cities, has arrived from Europe and will 
locate here. 





THOMAS NUNAN. 





Soprano Proves Pleasant Vocal Surprise 
for New Orleans Auditors 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 18.—A pleas- 
ant surprise was experienced by those 
who heard Mrs. Anna M. Lerch’s recent 
recital in the Assembly Hall of the 
Grunewald Hotel. The soprano scored 
a decided success with a program of 
songs in German, French, English and 
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*Alfred Gietzen 
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Henry Gideon 
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*Member of BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Italian. Her greatest success was won 
with Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” 
Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” and Franz’s 
“Im Herbst.” She was assisted by 
René Salomon, violinist, and Mamie 
Maloney, accompanist. 


HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST’S TOUR 


Ferencz Hegedus to Make His Début 
Here Next Season 








Among the visiting artists of the com- 
ing season in America will be Ferencz 
Hegedus, the well known Hungarian vio- 





Ferencz Hegedus, Hungarian Violinist 


linist. Mr. Hegedus’s first American 
tour will be but a new chapter in a suc- 
cessful career of many successive years 
in almost every one of the continental 
music centers, such as Berlin, London, 
Paris, Budapest, Vienna, Hamburg, 
Munich, Dresden, etc. Under the baton 
of Dr. Richter, Nikisch and many other 
prominent conductors, Mr. Hegedus ap- 
peared with the leading orchestras of 
Europe. 

Mr. Hegedus’s first American tour will 
open with his recital in New York, 
which will be followed by an extensive 
tour taking him over most of the United 
States. The bookings of this tour are 
being looked after by Mr. Hegedus’s 
private secretary, Stella Ramsey. 





A fund of approximately $150,000 has 
been left by the late William Curtis 
Benedict of Providence, R. I., for the 
erection in Roger Williams Park, that 
city, of a “monument dedicated to and 
illustrative of music.” 
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Performance of Music for Two Pianos 
Elicits Warm Admiration—Jordan 
Hall Sold Out 


Boston, May 17.—Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a program of 
music for two pianos here on Saturday 
afternoon—a program similar in all of 
its items save one to that which these 
artists had previously presented so suc- 
cessfully in New York. The departure 
was the substitution of Arensky’s Suite, 
Op. 15, for the original two-piano version 
of Chabrier’s “Espana,” which has never 
been heard in a public concert in this 
city. Presumably the change was made 
because of the fact that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra had played the orches- 
tral version of Chabrier’s masterpiece 
two weeks before and the pianists felt 
the inadequacy of two pianos as com- 
pared with an orchestra. But Arensky’s 
music is thin and cheap, and it would 
have been very interesting and instruc- 
tive to have heard the two-piano version 
of the “Espana” performed by such 
artists in accordance with the original 
conception of the composer. 

As for the performances of the after- 
noon, they are only to be spoken of in 
terms of the highest praise. There were 
balance and agreement between the two 
artists, not merely as regarded light and 
shade, but interpretative spirit. The in- 
terpretative intention was always felt as 
the intention of one, not two. 

Jordan Hall was sold out far in ad- 
vance of the performance and the audi- 
ence showed the utmost enthusiasm. Two 
encores were played. O. D. 


Over 40,000 Miles on Zoellner Tour 


The Zoellner Quartet, which recently 
completed its third season with a concert 
in Buffalo, is in New York for a short 
time before beginning the Summer’s va 
cation. The quartet has played over one 
hundred concerts this Winter and has 
traveled over 40,000 miles in doing so. 
The players have been as far West as 
the Pacific Coast, through the South as 
far as New Orleans and through Kansas, 
Montana and the other far western 
States. Their tour began in Chicago on 
October 1 and included recitals in that 
city, New York and Boston. Their next 
season will be again under the manage- 
ment of Harry Culbertson, of Chicago. 


Horatio Connell a Favorite Soloist in 
Alton, IIl. 


ALTON, ILL., May 16.—Horatio Con- 
nell, the baritone, delighted his auditors 
in the Temple Theater recently when he 
appeared as soloist before the Dominant 
Ninth Choral Society of this city. Mrs. 
C. B. Rohland is the director of this 
chorus. The baritone sang the solos in 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Bon Bon Suite” and 
Hubert Bath’s cantata, “Wedding of 
Shon Maclean.” He won many recalls. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano, was 
the other soloist, and the accompanist 
was A. J. Epstein. 


Otto Weil Sails for Europe 


Otto Weil, of the business staff of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, sailed for 
Europe on May 19 on the Frederik VIII., 
of the Scandinavian-American line. Mr. 
Weil, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Weil, will go through Germany, France 
and Switzerland in the interests of the 
opera company. 





Has Sung His Way Around the World 

After having traveled more than 
30,000 miles in the process of “singing 
his way ’round the world,” George De 
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Management: Wolfsohn Musica! 
Bureau, New York 
C. Hollander Falk, Personal Rep- 
resentative, 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Coligny arrived, on May 15, at Kansas 
City, Mo., according to a dispatch from 
that city. Coligny, it is stated, was one 
of four contestants to compete for a 
$2,500 prize offered by the Authors’ As- 
sociation of New York. The start was 
made at Bangor, Me., thirty-five months 
ago. One of the contestants is now a 
prisoner of war in France, but Coligny 
does not know where the others are. Co- 
ligny reported that his task had been no 
easy one. 





CHILD PIANISTS HEARD 





Praise for Youthful Students in Roches- 
ter Conservatory 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 15.—At the 
Rochester Conservatory of Music a re- 
cital was given last Wednesday evening 
by two gifted pupils of Mrs. Edith C. 
Spencer, Edna Baldenwick and Doris 
Hauck. Little Miss Baldenwick is but 
twelve years old, yet her technical abil- 
ity is considerable. The other young re- 
citalist, of eleven years, did very well, 
especially in two Grieg numbers. Ruth 
Benson, also a young Conservatory 
pupil, studying with Frederick Benson, 
sang two groups of songs with sweet- 
ness and charm. 

The Conservatory completes its eighth 
year this Spring. It has now 300 pupils. 
Floyd Spencer and his wife, Edith C. 
Spencer, were the pioneers who started 
it. John C. Bostleman, Jr., of the Bostle- 
man School of Music at Corning, N. Y., 
two years ago purchased a half interest 
in the Conservatory. 

The graduating class this Spring in 
the piano department numbers six, 
among whom will be Flora Jones, who 
played before the Tuesday Musicale re- 
cently at the Genessee Valley Club. The 
organ department will have one gradu- 
ate, Mrs. Cook, pupil of Alice Wysard, 
the organist at the Second Baptist 
Church. M. E. W. 
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ANTICHRIST IN ART 


The Vicious Aspect of Modern Movements—Denial of 
Spiritual Principle in Art—Its Results—Artistic Sorcery 
—The Battle of Magicians—Service of Self 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 


/ 








| Note.—This article concludes the exposi- 
tion of the division of the modern musical 
world into the three camps, “Servers, Con- 
servers and Antichrist in music.’’] 


F God is the Universal Being and 
Creator, and Christ, with the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Him, is God’s ex- 
press representative and perfect mani- 
festation in individuality, it follows that 
all that is in opposition to Christ is in 
opposition to the fundamental laws upon 
which all life rests. With the appear- 
ance of Christ upon earth, therefore, the 


spirit that opposes Christ and the prin- 
ciple of reliance on God also appears, 
and this is the spirit animating that ulti- 
mate and powerful opponent of Christ 
referred to in the Bible as “Antichrist.” 
The spirit of Antichrist, however, does 
not pertain merely to that one ultimate 
representative of it, but to its appear- 
ance anywhere and at any time. Its 
presence was already noted and com- 
mented upon in the earliest period of the 
Christian era by the apostle Paul. 

The spirit of Antichrist is far from 
consisting in the mere denial of Christ 
or of the principles which He stated. We 
are told by Paul that it is the spirit of 
him who “opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God * * * 
in that he as God sitteth in the temple 
of God.” We are told also that Anti- 
christ is the wonder-worker, who by the 
exhibition of marvels and of phenomenal 
force, deceives many, even the “very 
elect, if it were possible,” into a belief 
in himself as the supreme God-man. We 
are further told prophetically by Daniel 
that he shall speak marvelous things 
against the God of gods, and shall pros- 
per till the indignation be accomplished.” 
The principle of Antichrist is thus a 
spiritual issue. Its representative 
aspires to control not merely by material 
force but also by an alleged spiritual 
dominion, drawing for the maintenance 
of his power upon spiritual force in so 
far as he is able to perceive and wield 
it. As already explained in an earlier 
chapter his appropriation of such force 
is limited to the psychic, which, with the 
proper understanding, is free to all 
whether or not they perceive the supreme 
spiritual truth which lies beyond it, and 
which to the unknowing must appear to 
be “spiritual.” Material or psychic, 
then, he is a commander of forces— 
those forces which any individual may 
find available for himself alone, without 
further consideration of himself as be- 
holden to any higher power, and with 
regard to no law beyond his own desire 
and will. 

The Antichrist, in his final manifesta- 
tion, is the man who sees and uses the 
utmost of the universal forces placed by 
God at the disposal of man, without see- 
ing or without heeding the God who so 
placed them and the Divine conditions 
under which they may legitimately be 
employed, and who therefore regards 
himself as the supreme arbiter and 
wielder of those forces, which he em- 
ploys to the end of obtaining for him- 
self the greatest possible dominion and 
power, in defiance of God and man. It 
is because of this that he is described as 
sitting, as God, in the temple of God. 
Such an exercise of power, it may well 
be conceived, would be the most sinister 
influence in the world. It is the ultimate 
blasphemy—the supreme expression of 
God-defying tyranny. And on a smaller 
scale the same principle applies to any 
person who makes some headway in the 
acquisition of power, employing it for 
the increase of personal dominion, and 
assuming his own will to be a self-suf 
ficient law in its use, unanswerable to 
any higher law. 

Translating this principle into terms 


of the art-world, the spirit of Antichrist 
in art is the spirit which commands the 
unlimited resources of art-creativeness, 
having unlimited power to sway emo- 
tions, to compel wonder, to stagger sense 
and imagination; which asserts itself 
as the unanswerable author of true crea- 
tive progress, superseding all that has 
gone before; and which does this with- 
out regard to the facts and demands of 
true spiritual principle as we know it 
through the revelation of Christ. 

The source of this “unlimited power” 
we have already explained. It is that 
universal element standing midway be- 
tween pure spirit and matter, which has 
been variously termed, in different 
ages, “water,” the “Great Sea,” “the 
Soul of the Universe,” “ventre saint 
gris,” and “Universal Subjective Mind.” 
It is that element which is of the same 
nature as individual subjective mind, but 
universal in extent and content, and 
with which every individual has connec- 
tion and communication, latent or real- 
ized, through his own subjective mind, 
which is, in fact, his particular share in 
the Universal Subjective Mind. Its 
function (as that of the individual sub- 
jective mind in a more restricted sphere), 
beyond the general maintenance of life 
and evolution, is to provide the condi- 
tions for creation—to bring to birth in 
material and tangible form the concep- 
tions implanted in it by the conscious ob- 
jective mind.* By reflection and _ reci- 
procity between the objective and the 
subjective mind, man becomes mentally 
creative, a fact of deepest import.to the 
artist. It must be made plain, however, 
why a conscious knowledge of this mat- 
ter is not essential to mental creation. 
The man who relies simply upon God 
as the “Father,” or as the “Infinite 
Spirit,” will be given that for which he 
asks without the necessity of knowing 
the nature of the cosmic processes of 
mental creation. The one who does not 
so ask of the “Father” is dependent 
upon himself and upon such knowledge 
of his mental and psychic processes as 
he can gain. If he pushes this course 
far enough he will necessarily be led 
into a knowledge of the universal psychic 
creative medium, the infinite and com- 
mon reservoir of creativeness which lies 
behind all individual minds. This knowl- 
edge will become the supreme resource 
of such a one, and the conscious cultiva- 
tion and employment of it thus becomes 
the special province of the highly psychic, 
but unspiritual man, and thus, finally, 
of the Antichrist. The unfamiliarity of 
matters at once so great and so im- 
portant may be thought by some persons 
to weigh against their credibility. Such 
are reminded, however, that these mat- 
ters have been well understood in cer- 
tain places and accessible to all seekers, 
for a very long time, and that the de- 
velopments of psychic and spiritual evo- 
lution have only now ripened the time 
for their wider familiarization. 


Opposing Artist Types 


Now the art-power is essentially a 
psychic power—that is, a power of the 
soul. Where art is not the revelation of 
such an actual creative power, it falls 
at once to the level of dry and academic 
technical manipulation, and fails to stir 
and hold us. But to the magic of the 
true art-creator the whole world sur- 
renders. But let us note the abysmal 
separation of two types of such art- 
creator, both of whom are equal in the 
mere fact of their creativeness. The 
first places his art at the service of the 
spirit. He knows the utter dependence 
of himself on God, and seeks to reveal 
only that which is given to him from 


*For a further discussion of this subect see 
“Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning” by T. 
Troward 





the Highest. With reverence and humil- 
ity he strives, in his art work, to make 
himself the medium for the revelation 
of the truths of the spirit. Because he 
seeks to find and serve the purposes of 
God, he is also necessarily led to direct 
his effort toward the cause of humanity. 
He is given the art-creative power ac- 
cording to his vision and need, with no 
more necessity of consciously under- 
standing the mechanism of his psychic 
processes than we need to understand 
the mechanism of the lungs in order to 
breathe. The art-creator of these ideals, 
whether or not he have such special 
psychic knowledge, we have called the 
“Server.” 

The other type is represented by the 
art-creator who recognizes no _ such 
ideal, and who does not acknowledge his 
dependence upon God as author of the 
supreme law to which his own will and 
power must conform. Entirely without 
such dependence he finds himself in pos- 
session of the power which he wants— 
the art-creative power—and he sees no 
limit to his further possibility of acquir- 
ing and commanding it. He will be self- 
sufficient. He deems himself without 
need of God, since he has free access to 
the universal reservoir of art-power, and 
no man can come between it and himself. 
He well knows, however, that every 
other artist has a similar opportunity, 
and his one fear is that another will sur- 
pass him in his own sphere of knowledge 
and power—that a greater magician 
than himself will arise and overthrow 
him. For him life and art becomes a 
battle of magicians. Not having the 
supreme and centralizing ideal and pur- 
pose for his art which the service of the 
spirit gives—having in fact no aim for 
his art other than as a manifestation 
of his own power—he is driven, in his 
competition with his rivals, to contin- 
ually greater extravagances of concep- 
tion and expression. Instead of rever- 
ently listening for the voice of the 
spirit (a procedure involving a humil- 
ity of which he is incapable), he forces 
his imagination and will upon the 
psychic creative medium or “subjective 
mind,” and compels its powers for the 
creation of surprising and sensational 
art-expressions in accordance with his 
extravagant conceptions. Since with- 
out the leading of the spirit there is no 
purpose and direction to life, except the 
purposes of self, purpose and direction 
have, in his work, been thrown to the 
winds. Spirit, human intent and con 
tent, beauty, love, joy, all have shrunk 
and vanished. Content is anything or 
nothing; intent is summed up in the de- 
sire to stagger. Nothing is called some- 
thing; ugliness is called beauty; evil is 
called good. This is the camp of false 
prophets. It is the camp of Antichrist 
in art. 


Contemporary Examples 


It is scarcely necessary to say that 
we do not have to look far for examples 
of the manifestation of this spirit in 
the world of art to-day. The psychic- 
artistic developments of the time, in their 
abnormal aspects, have brought down 
upon us a veritable plague of fantastic 
and questionable movements. To enum- 
erate in this connection the post-impres- 
sionists, futurists, cubists, imagists, and 


other similar monsters in the various 
fields of art is not to brand as spiritually 
perverse everything which reflects the 
new technical resources of the time. The 
Antichrist in art, it must not be for- 
gotten, is truly a creator (it is in that 
that he is powerful and dangerous, and 
not comparatively harmless like the 
“Conserver”), and is as likely as any 
other artist to make new and useful con- 
tributions to the technical resources of 
art. In fact, being driven upon the 
ground of phenomenal display, he is even 
more likely to than another. 

It must be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that the distinction between the art 
work of the Antichrist and that of the 
artist of true spiritual ideals is not to be 
sought in technical considerations. In 
this respect the work of the two may o. 
may not present features of much sim- 
ilarity. The spiritual revealer in ari 
may at times have as much reason to 
startle by his expression as the mer 
artistic magician. The “Server of th 
Kingdom” has access to all the power: 
of the “Antichrist,” though he does noi 
use them to the same ends. The latter 
however, has no access to the ultimat: 
and distinguishing power of the former 
which arises wholly from his aspiratio1 
and achievement in uniting his persona 
will with the Divine Will which estab 
lishes the law and order of the universe 
The distinction is a purely spiritual one 
to be sought wholly on the grounds o! 
spiritual principle. 


Temper of Antichrist 


As Antichrist sets himself above th: 
Holy of Holies, so the Antichrist in ar 
exalts himself above the’ sacred thing 
and names of art. He relegates th 
great and lofty art-souls of the past to 
an inferior rank, and proclaims himse]| 
the art-leader of the world. The procla 
mations of the Futurists have abounde 
in blatant assertions of such import, an. 
the apostles of a similar self-service j 
art have in various quarters of late bee 
known to resort to the same means t 
direct attention to themselves. An ex 
amination of the works of the type t 
which we refer reveals nothing of 
nature to lift man up 4nd on, nothing 
to ennoble, nothing to rejoice the hear: 
and clarify the mind. In the sphere o: 
painting this utter absence of huma 
purpose has driven the artists of thi 
camp to resort to a species of work 
where this stupendous vacuity is co. 
cealed under an appalling saturnalia o! 
dizzying chromatic formlessness_ whic! 
can convey nothing to any mind, and ca: 
only make the beholder gasp. In musi 
the composer has achieved the sam 
combination of spiritual concealmen: 
and sense-confounding effect by exclud 
ing all comprehensible tone-combinatio 
from the Walpurgis night revels of di: 
cord which he contrives. This strugg! 
for personal supremacy among the black 
magicians of art can lead to nothing but 
violence, and violence is in truth = th 
dominating element of their work. 

Such is the spirit of Antichrist in art, 
inevitable and predestined in the natur 
of things; and such is the power des 
tined in the end to be overthrown by 
artistic truth and beauty, which, at the 
highest, are to be found only in th 
service of the King of kings. 
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Unique Quartet in Boston that 
Plays upon Ancient Instruments 








|S Sypeeet May 
cently organized Quartet of Ancient 
Instruments, which is the first quartet 
of this kind to be formed in the United 
States, are Henry L. Gideon, harpsi- 
chordist, lecturer, musical director and 
organist of Temple Israel in this city; 
Alfred Gietzen, viola d’amore; Frederic 
Mueller, oboe d’amore, and_ Bruno 
Steinke, viola da gamba, the latter three 
individuals being members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The old-world 
fragrance of music composed for these 
and other instruments of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
was made known in Boston some years 
ago by Arnold Dolmetsch, whose con- 
certs, under the auspices of the Chicker- 
ings, made an appeal to music-lovers in 
Boston similar to that that Mr. Dol- 
metsch’s concerts in cities of Europe had 
exerted before he came to America. The 
work of Mr. Gideon and his associates is 
an indirect result of that early propa- 
vanda. They are arranging and per- 
forming more and more of the music 
which sounds anachronistic on modern 
instruments. 

“By arrangements,” said Mr. Gideon, 
“should not be understood transcriptions 
of music composed for one kind of in- 
strument and presented in a version for 
another kind. For instance, in our con- 
certs I play harpsichord pieces on the 
harpsichord. But when it comes to an 
arrangement of music originally com- 
posed for many instruments of the type 
of which only a few are in existence to- 
day, we have to exercise our utmost in- 
dustry and musicianship to rearrange for 
what might be called a smaller orchestra. 
But we endeavor never to change the 
character of the color of the scoring, and 
to reduce from 


it is, on the whole, easier 
score for old instruments than from 
4 modern orchestral score for a band 


less than half the size intended by the 
‘omposer. They used fewer instruments 
in the old days; there were not nearly 
so many sharply contrasted colors in the 
orchestra, and the difference between 
vianissimo and fortissimo was not nearly 
30 extreme. The difficulties of arrange- 
ment usually resolve themselves into pre- 
serving all of the polyphony and writing 
in an idiomatic manner for the quartet. 
“In the comparatively short time in 
which I have officiated with my fellow- 
players on the harpsichord, I have found 
that the old music, which is so new to 
many of our hearers, makes a very 
venuine appeal, but of late we have found 
it advisable to preface the groups of 
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compositions with a few remarks about 
the composers represented and their 
styles. Our audiences have to prepare 


Bach’s time, which has a tone more melt- 
ing and less penetrating, if rather 
coarser and capable of less variety in 
expression than the oboe of to-day. The 
viola de gamba is the precursor’ of the 
modern ’cello, a six-stringed instrument, 
the tone of which is rich and veiled. 
The harpsichord requires no description. 

Composers represented on the pro- 
grams of this quartet are Bach, Bois- 




















Members of Quartet of Ancient Instruments, left to right: 


da Gamba; Henry Gideon, Harpsichord; Frederic 


Alfred Gietzen, Viola d’Amore 


for a scale of effects far more subtle 
than that employed by the masters of 
composition to-day.” 

The principal difficulty in connection 
with the viola d’amore is getting it tuned, 
but there are other difficulties also. Not 
only Hector Berlioz, but one Charles 
Martin Loeffler, has well understood the 
haunting tone quality of the instru- 
ment. 


The oboe d’amore is-the oboe of 





Bruno Steinke, Viola 
Mueller, Oboe d’Amore; 


mortier, Couperin, Daquin, Frescobaldi, 


Galuppi, Hasse, Caix, d’Hervelois, Lotti, 
Lulli, Masciti, Mouret, Rameau, Sac- 
chini. The quartet will extend its tours 


next year to other parts of the country 
as well as the Eastern cities, and it will 
be able to offer engagements in various 
cities at times which coincide with the 
tours of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
O. D. 





WEEKLY MUSIC FOR SING SING 


Mrs. Condé Nast in Initial Concert for 
Betterment of Prisoners 

A series of weekly concerts was in- 

augurated at Sing Sing Prison by War- 


den Thomas Mott Osborne, on the night of 


May 17 when Mrs. Condé Nast appeared 
in a program of songs, assisted by David 
Hochstein, the violinist, and Richard Ep- 
stein, at the piano. In order to permit 


all of the 1,700 prisoners to hear the 
concert, it was given to an audience of 
two shifts. The prison orchestra, of 


twenty pieces, also played. Translations 
in French, Italian and German of the 
words of the songs were on the printed 
programs. 

Mrs. Nast, who is the wife of Condé 
Nast, publisher of Vogue and Vanity 
Fair, and a daughter of the late Frederic 
R. Coudert, appeared under 
Mme. Clarisse Coudert. She is said to 
be a close friend of Geraldine Farrar, 
and is herself gifted as a soprano. 

The presence of the artists at 
Sing was due to the interest of 


Sing 
Alice 


the name of 


Preston and Clara P. White, members 
of the committee who have charge of 
the musical entertainments and lectures 
for the prisoners. Mrs. Nast, who is 
much interested in Mr. Osborne’s work 
at the prison, said that she hoped other 
artists would follow the example of 
Messrs. Hochstein and Epstein and ap- 
pear at Sing Sing later in the Monday 
concerts. 


MILWAUKEE PIANO RECITALS 


Ralph Tillema and Professor 
Please Their Audiences 


May 14.—Ralph Tillema, 
made his first public concert ap- 


Dodge 


MILWAUKEE, 
pianist, 


pearance since his return from Berlin, 
where he studied several years under 
Lhévinne, at St. John’s Cathedral Audi- 


torium, Wednesday evening. Mr. Til- 
lema was ably assisted by Lola Pierson, 
soprano. The young pianist unfolded 
his gifts in a program composed chiefly 
of compositions by Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Schumann, including a concert piece by 
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‘with technical skill, 


Alexander MacFadyen and a Berceuse 
and Arabesque of his own writing. Re- 
finement and finish characterized the in- 
terpretation of the Schumann “Kinder- 
scenen,” and marked individuality was 
noted in the playing of the other num- 
bers. 

Another interesting piano recital was 
that given by the veteran teacher and 
accompanist, Charles W. Dodge, at Wis- 
consin Conservatory Hall, Thur sday 
evening. Mr. Dodge offered an impos- 
ing program of compositions by Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Schumann, Moszkowski, 
Weber and Liszt which were interpreted 
musical insight and 
spirit. Vida Paul played second piano 
parts. J. E. M. 


SIX ARTISTS IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Soloists of Two Oberhoffer Concerts 
Win Marked Success 


MicH., May 15. 
Powers Theater 
certs were given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor. Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
have individuality and at 


unique, but never at the 
classic form. 

The six soloists, appearing at 
concerts were distinctive artists. 
Sundelius, soprane 


GRAND RaAPIps, 
Thursday at 


—On 


two con- 


readings 
times are 
expense of 


these 
Marie 
displayed one of the 
rarest soprano voices ever heard in 
Grand Rapids. Marion Green, baritone, 
exhibited a most virile and sincere qual- 


ity of singing. Cornelius Von Vliet. 
’cellist, played a Golterman concerto 
with finish and fire. Alma Beck, a 


young contralto, revealed an unusual 
voice and a marked interpretive spirit. 


Albert Lindquist, lyric tenor, with his 
rare and freely emitted tones, created 
something of a sensation. Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, won his audience 
by his fine artistry and appealing 
quality of tone. E. H. 
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Scored by 


ELISE 


KUTSCHERRA 


The distinguished dramatic 
Soprano at her first New 
York Recital— 








The New York Herald says: 


She has a fine interpretative sense and | 
her yoice was pleasing to hear. } 
The Evening Telegram says: 

Intelligence and skill were manifest in 
the singing of Mme. Elise Kutscherra, 
dramatic soprano, in the Claridge Hotel 
yesterday afternoon in an eclectic pro- 
gram. 

Mme. Kutscherra has opened an oper- 
atic school in the Hotel Claridge, New 
York. Mme. Kutschérra, after a_ bril- 
liant career in the leading opera houses 
of Europe, is prepared to teach singers 
in all phases of the vocal art, including 
tone placement. interpretation and oper- 
atic routine and répertoire. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS A “SMUGGLER” 


Canny Composer Accepts Flour Instead of Laurel Wreaths 
from Amsterdam Admirers—An Appetite That Brooked 
No Interference from War's Embargos 


By JACQUES MAYER 








A weeks ago a Parisian news- 

paper brought the startling intel- 
ligence that Dr. Richard Strauss had 
smuggled a big bag of flour from Hol- 
land into Germany. 

The French journalist’s story was in 
the main true, but it was left to the 
Berlin Kladderadatsch to furnish an ex- 


pectant world with the details. 

It appears that the composer of 
“Salome” had conducted a concert in 
Amsterdam. Knowing that he would re- 
ceive laurel wreaths in abundance he in- 
formed one of his admirers that a quar- 
ter of a ton of flour would be a more 
suitable as well as more useful tribute. 

The flour was not seen on the concert 
platform but Richard II received it 
nevertheless. 

He is known as a very hearty eater 
and the bread card distributed in Berlin 
among all classes long ago failed to 
satisfy his wants. Indeed, it is asserted 
that of late the members of the Royal 
Orchestra often miss the sandwiches 
which they bring along to rehearsals, 
and they have come to the conclusion 
that their famous leader, in some man- 
ner, contrives to “convey” to himself the 
combinations of bread and limburger or 


bread and bologna which provide such 
excellent means of sustenance and re- 
freshment when rehearsing “Ein Helden- 
leben,” or the ““Domestica.” 

After many difficulties the flour ar- 
rived in Berlin. Fifty pounds of it were 
used by Frau Strauss to bake hot cross 
Easter buns, breakfast rolls, ete. En 
parenthése, those of my readers who 
heard the lady sing in New York some 
years ago, will probably hope that she 
bakes better than she sings. The basso 
of the opera, Paul Kniipfer, was pre- 
sented with ten pounds of the flour, Col- 
league Felix Weingartner received fif- 
teen pounds and the prima donnas, Erna 
Denera and Claire Dux, were given ten 
pounds. Then Dr, Strauss,remembered 
the music critics, who naturally enough 
received much smaller quantities. 

It is feared that this Amsterdam en- 
gagement may involve Holland in a seri- 
ous complication with England. It ap- 
pears that in some of the laurel wreaths 
Dutch cheeses as well as sausage were 
concealed, and Sir Edward Grey has 
therefore notified Holland that all Ger- 
man artists must be rewarded in a pure- 
ly pecuniary way only. The bestowal 
of wreaths, cheeses or sausages will be 
regarded in future as an “unfriendly 
act.” 








Bispham Offers Beethoven Play 
and Novel Concert Afterpiece 








AVID BISPHAM is to be heard in a 
distinctive program next season, 

the first part introducing the famous 
baritone as Beethoven in the one-act 
play, “Adelaide,” and the second being a 
concert with 


succession of numbers 


enough of a story connecting them to 
make the offering a logical entity. Mr. 
Bispham describes the genesis of this of- 
fering as follows: 

“Years ago, when I was studying in 
Florence, I saw at the house of a friend 
a photograph of the celebrated Viennese 
actor, Jauner, in the character of 
Beethoven, in a one-act play called ‘Ade- 
laide,’ a romantic episode in the life of 
the great composer. I at once realized 
in a state of mind that is commonly called 
‘a hunch’—that I could look like 
Beethoven, and determined that I would 
play in that drama before I died. I was 
not yet upon the stage; but several years 
later, when I was singing in the Wag- 
nerian operas at Covent Garden, in Lon- 
don, I set about finding this piece. 

“T had told a German friend about it, 
and by a lucky chance he discovered the 
little faded pamphlet on a second-hand 
bookstall: for a penny he bought it and 
gave it to me. To brush up my German 
for the operas I translated and adapted 
‘Adelaide,’ but still there never was op- 
portunity to act in it. That did not come 
until I was singing in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera, when I was engaged 
to give something out of the ordinary 
for a special occasion. The first per- 
formance was at the opening of the new 
ballroom at the Waldorf Astoria, when 
Anton Seidl conducted the orchestra and 





Mme. Schumann-Heink sang before the 
rise of the curtain. Julie Opp supported 
me as the beautiful Adelaide, and among 
others in the cast were Yvonne de Treé- 
ville and the celebrated actresses, Mrs. 
Whiffen and Mrs. Walcott. 

“After the play the apparently un- 
emotional Seid! paid me the greatest 
compliment by coming on the stage, dry- 
ing his eyes, which were filled with tears, 
and with a warm grasp of the hand, say- 
ing, ‘You are ze first man vitch haff effer 
made me to veep.’ Since that time | 
have frequently performed this affecting 
and effective little piece in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and also in London, where one sea- 
son I took a theater for its production. 

“I realize that our American public 
wants novelty now, and I propose during 
the coming season to give my play with 
a cast so chosen that the second part of 
the program will be a miscellaneous con- 
cert which will be given by the artists 
who support me in the drama. In the 
play Beethoven’s dingy, untidy studio is 
shown. In the second part, however, a 
modern drawing room will be the setting 
for the concert, which I shall call “The 
Rehearsal.” A hostess is awaiting the 
arrival of the artists whom she has en- 
gaged for her musicale, shortly to take 
place, and they have an hour or so of 
informal music in preparation for the 
occasion. This idea I have patented.” 

Mr. Bispham has returned from a 
short tour, on which he sang at the 
Spring festival at Ames, Iowa; at 
Charleston, Mo.; at St. Louis, Pittsburgh 
and Atlantic City, where he co-operated 
with the Barrére Ensemble. Since his 
return he has made two appearances in 


New York. 











Caruso, Alda, Amato, 
Gogorza, Eames, Farrar, 
Martinelli, 


Journet, : 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 


for the Victor. 


Victrola. 
of the world’s greatest artists 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


the combination. There is 





Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won't find anywhere more 
practical actual voice demonstrations or a_ bette 
become intimately acquainted with the methods of the greatest liv- 
ing artists than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices of 
Bori, 


McCormack, Melba, Ober, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 


And you can hear these great voices over and over 

again until vou have mastered every little tone and inflection 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these 

famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful 


Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles 
no other way te get the unequaled Victor tone. 


opportunity to 


Calve, Culp, Clement, Destinn, De 
Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, 
Patti, Plancon, 


Camden, N. J. 








RUDOLPH 
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will tour America 
during the season 


1916-17 
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Management: Charles L. Wagner 
1451 Broadway, New York 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the _ entire 
season, 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
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BARITONE 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 


“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.’ 
—Ledger, Philadelphia. 


813 No. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 


DoroTHEA THULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Management: FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 336 South 15th St. Philadelphia, Pa 
ALEXANDER 
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VIOLINIST 


American Tour—Season 1914-15 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave 
New York City 
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Instructor of Miller ‘“‘Vocal Art Science’’ and 
the Art of Singing 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Masical Literature 
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602 West 139th St., 
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CONCERT FOR GERMAN 
ACTORS IN CHICAGO 


Schumann-Heink Assists in Bene- 
fit Performance—Recitals 
of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 24, 1915. 


HE musical week just past was de- 
voted largely to small concerts in aid 
of war sufferers. Another concert, how- 
ever, given at Power’s Theater last 
Tuesday afternoon, was for the benefit 
of the actors of the German Theater, 
which had a poor season this year both 
at the Germania Theater, now Central 
Music Hall, and later at Bush Temple. 
In order to assist these artists seyeral 
of Chicago’s leading musical stars volun- 
teered their services, including Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and _ Leon 
Sametini, the violinist. Several of the 
leading actors of the company, including 
Kurt Goritz, a brother of the famous 
Otto Goritz, of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company, also appeared. The 
program was in charge of F. Wight 
Neumann. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink 
bert’s “Die Allmacht,” Loewe’s “Die 
Mutter an der Wiege,” Wagner’s 
“Traume” and Strauss’s “Traum Durch 
die Dammerung.” The great contralto 
was in fine vocal condition and her sing- 
ing was received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Sametini shared in the success of 
the afternoon by presenting four of 
fritz Kreisler’s pieces. These were 
played with fine rhythmic swing and 
with musical taste. As an encore Mr. 
Sametini played a pleasingly melodic 
composition by Charles G. Dawes, the 
‘“composer-financier.” 

Kurt Goritz was highly successful in 
four songs of lighter nature. Mr. Meyer- 
Rigen recited Wildenbruch’s “Das 
Hexen-Lied,” without the inspired music 
of Max Schilling, and Gertrude Hemken 
presented a scene from Oscar Wilde’s 
drama, “The Duchess of Padua.” Alto- 
gether it was an exceptional program 
and netted a considerable sum for the 
uctors. 

A joint recital was given by Geneva 
Chacey, pianist, pupil of Carolyn Wil- 
lard, and Lucile White, soprano, pupil 
of Maude Fenlon Bollman, last Friday 
evening at Thurber Hall. Miss Chacey, 
in music by Bach, Lachner, Heller, 
Chopin, Phillip and Sinding, disclosed 
a Clear technique and musical intuition. 
A group of songs by Arne, Schumann, 
Dvorak, Livingston, showed vocal talent 
on the part of Miss White, and Arditi’s 
“Parla” was brilliantly sung. Jeanne 
Boyd supplied artistic accompaniments. 

Lucille Stevenson presented a song 
cycle, “L’Internationale,” last Monday 
evening at Auditorium Recital Hall, in 
which songs of the following nations 
vere sung by her pupils: Russian, Ger- 


sang Schu- 


nan, French, English, Italian, Nor- 
vegian, Irish, Scottish, Spanish and 
\merican. A _ prologue was given by 


Mary S. Atwood. 

At the fourth of the chamber music 
oncerts, under the auspices of the So- 
iety of American Musicians at Fuller- 
mn Hall yesterday (Sunday) afternoon, 
he program contained the Trio, Op. 27, 


MARGARET WOODROW WILSON 


Made her Professional Debut at the Syracuse Festival, Wednesday Evening, May 12 





ALFRED HERTZ FINDS REHEARSALS OF 
‘“FAIRYLAND” PROGRESSING SMOOTHLY 























Scene at Rehearsal of “Fairyland” Chorus in Los Angeles, 


12.— 


been 


OS ANGELES, CAL., May 
Alfred Hertz has recently 
superintending the rehearsals of the 
chorus and orchestra for the perform- 
ance of the prize opera, “Fairyland,” to 
be given here July 1 at the convention 
of the Federation of Music Clubs. He 
finds that Chorusmaster Louis F. Gott- 
schalk has the chorus drill well under 





Stand 


way and that he will have excellent 
orchestral material under his baton for 
the performance. 

Mr. Hertz will spend a week more 
here and then go to Cambridge, Mass., 
for the performance of “Siegfried” in 
the Harvard Stadium. After conducting 
that he will return to Los Angeles im- 
mediately and conduct the final rehear- 
sals of the Parker-Hooker opera. 

Negotiations are under way to take 


with Louis F. Gottschalk, Chorus 


Master, at the Conductor's 


the Los Angeles Orchestra and chorus 
of 200 voices to San Francisco for a 
performance of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony. There are many difficulties 
in the way owing to the engagements 
of the singers and players in Los 
Angeles, but the plan may be carried 
out. Judge Walter Bordwell, a leading 
jurist and moving spirit of the Ellis 
Male Chorus, is an active mover in the 
project. ™. &. G, 





for piano, violin and ’cello, and Trio in 
E Minor, Op. 51, for piano, violin and 
‘cello, by Edward Schiitt. In the first, 
Rose Lyon was the pianist, and in the 
second Mary Anderson served in the 
same capacity, Hugo Kortschak, violin- 
ist, and Hans Wagner, ’cellist, complet- 
ing the trios. 

A Terzetto, Op. 74, by Dvorak, was 
one of the unusual numbers of the series 
and proved a fascinating composition. 
It was performed by Hugo Kortschak 
and César and Harry Hinden. Brahms’s 
Sonata, Op. 108, for piano and violin, 
gave Irene McClung and Mr. Kortschak 
a chance for fine ensemble work and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Trio in D 
Major, Op. 56, brought forth in Fred- 
erick H. Hart, pianist, a talented per- 
former. There were also groups of 
songs by Margaret Messer, soprano, and 
Mrs. Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto. 
Miss Messer scored a distinct success in 
songs by German, Rogers, Homer and 
Gilberteé. 

A concert given at Mendelssohn Hall, 
Rockford, IIl., for the benefit of St. An- 


SOPRANO 


Comments on her performance follow : 


‘*The best concert of the series.”’ 
‘A splendid artist 


Syracuse JOURNAL, May 


ocalist even than the people of’ Central New York had been led to expect 
They knew from report that she had the pleasing 
makes so much for enjoyment in a small hall, but 
prised to find not a little capacity for big things vocally, and both upper 
While Miss Wilson’s best work is ‘Rew in Syracuse had 
she glimpsed a dramatic power that continually increased 7 
is she wore away the natural nervousness of such an enthusiastic reception 
It was truly a festival night, and to the 
presence of Miss Wilson is much of this spirit due.’ 


ind lower registers of delightful timbre. 
in the truly lyric, 


is she received on her entrance 


Syracuse HERALD, May 13:—‘‘It was 
accomplished young vocal artist is entitled to publi 


merits Her voice is particularly adapted to ballads that 


sings correctly—beautiful quality.’ 


13.—‘‘Miss Wilson proved a greater thetic expression and her little 
remembered as among the prime attractions of the Festival.’’ 

Syracuse POST-STANDARD, May 13:— 
SINGING OF PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER WINS OVATION 
THRONG AT ARENA, 
ever heard Miss Wilson sing, but long before 
she had reached the climax of her program she had made just 5000 friends 


quality of voice that 


favor on her individual 


Frederick A. Stock, Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Tom Ward, Musical Director Syracuse Festival. 


they were quite sur 


FROM 


Her simplicity of manner and the quaint little Scottish songs she sang 
captured her audience as if by magic 
‘‘Tudging by the size and enthusiasm of the audience the directors of 
soon evident that this the Festival made no mistake in engaging Miss Wilson As a singer she 


call for sympa for an artist—namely 


HER TEACHER IS 


ROSS DAVID 


49 West 85th Street, New York 


LUNDA ESATO 


TOTETEEANH 


shows great sincerity in her work and possesses two important requisites 
poise and fntelligence 


thony’s Church last evening introduced 
to the musical public of that city Um 
berto Beduschi and three of his talented 
pupils, Irene Newmark, soprano; Wil- 
liam Bulthuis, baritone, and William 
Rogerson, tenor. The program contained 
excerpts from the four acts of Verdi’s 
“Otello” and miscellaneous songs and 
arias. 

Signor Beduschi directed the entire 
concert and was the recipient of much 
favorable comment. Irene Newmark’s 
singing of the “Ave Maria” in the fourth 
act and her two arias from other acts 
of the opera elicited much praise. , Her 
voice is a brilliant dramatic soprano. Mr. 
Rogerson’s tenor proved a smooth organ 
in the several excerpts from “Otello,” 
in the “O! Paradiso” from “L’Afri- 
caine,” and in songs by Tosti and 
Rummel. Mr. Bulthuis’s resonant voice 
and musicianship served him in good 
stead in the “Credo” from “Otello” and 
in a group of songs including the 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen.” 

Amanda MacDonald was the accom- 
panist and supported the singers in a 


cluster of old and familiar songs will Ix 
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highly finished manner. Marian Welch 


read the story of the opera interest 
ingly. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
Noted Musicians at Frohman Funeral 


The largest gathering that has ever 
assembled in the history of the Temple 
Emanu-El at Forty-third street and 
Fifth avenue, New York, paid final hon- 
ors to Charles Frohman, the noted thea- 
trical manager, on Tuesday morning, 
May 25. The musical portion of the service 
was given under the direction of Kurt 
Schindler, choirmaster of the synagogue. 
Mark Andrews, until recently organist 
of Temple Emanu-El, was called upon 
for this occasion and presided at the 
organ, playing Handel’s “Largo” as the 
coffin was carried in. Josephine Jacoby, 
the noted contralto, sang “O Trust in the 
Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and 
Simon Schlager, cantor of the synagogue, 
“Q) God, What Is Man,” in Hebrew. 
Among the musicians present were An- 
tonio Scotti, Andreas Dippel, Gustav 
Kobbé and Andres de Segurola. 
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KEENE (N. H.) HAS ITS 14TH FESTIVAL 


Friday evening, offered as its principal 
feature the “Hora Novissima” of Dr. 
Horatio Parker, performed by chorus and 
orchestra with the assistance of these 
soloists: Jane Osborne Hannah, so- 
prano, of the Chicago Opera Company; 
Nevada van der Veer, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor; William Wade Hinshaw, 
bass-baritone. There were as solo num- 
bers, the “Largo al Factotum” and “The 
Barber,” and many encores, by Mr. Hin- 
shaw; duets with piano, “The Charm of 
Spring,” Salter, and “Laughter Wears a 
Lilliled Gown,” Branscombe, sung by 
Mr. Miller and Mme. van der Veer; aria, 
“Tl est doux, il est bon,’ from Massen- 
et’s “Hérodiade,” Mme. Hannah, and 
finally the Hallelujah Chorus, sung with 
the assistance of all the soloists. An 
event which gave the performance of the 
“Hora Novissima” additional interest 
and impressiveness was the presence of 
Dr. and Mrs. Parker. 


Of the glories of the “Hora Novissi- 
ma” it is now unnecessary to speak. Mr. 
Holbrooke, president of the Chorus Club, 
in a little speech of welcome and thanks 
to Dr. Parker, after the performance of 
his work, remarked that the “Hora No- 
vissima” was the greatest choral work, 
and Dr. Parker the greatest choral com- 
poser, that America had yet produced, a 
statement which most of us will heartily 
endorse. The sincerity, the inspiration 
and the technical skill displayed in a 
sang Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and work which remains one of the great 
songs by Massenet, Hiie, La Forge and compositions of choral literature are none 
R. H. Woodman. Mr. Wells sang other the less remarkable and happily em- 
songs by Harriet Ware, himself, Monta- ployed because the harmonic scheme of 
gue Phillips, Campbell Tipton—Ameri- the composition is so simple and straight- 
can composers all. forward and logical, and moreover, very 

An orchestral program was given on singable for the choristers. 

Friday afternoon, with Myrna Sharlow No wonder the audience was enthus- 


Singing of “‘Hora Novissima ”’ 
by Local Chorus a Greatly 
Admired Feature 


Boston, May 23.—The fourteenth 
annual Spring Music Festival at Keene, 
N. H., took place on Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 20th and 21st. Four concerts 
were given. On Thursday afternoon the 
Keene High School chorus of 225 voices 
sang Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” assisted by 
Bernard Ferguson, baritone; Wilhelmina 
Wright Calvert, soprano, and Ernesto 
Berumen, solo pianist. In addition to the 
chorus, Mr. Ferguson sang songs by 
Kaun, Cadman, Gallup and Kellie; Mme. 
Calvert sang the aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz,’” “How would I fain have slum- 
bered,” and, with Mr. Ferguson, ‘The 
Passage Bird’s Farewell.” 

On Thursday evening Mme. Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
were the soloists. ‘The-Keene Chorus 
Club, Nelson P. Coffin, conductor, sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” with Mr. Wells as the solo tenor. 
The male chorus supported Mme. Alda 
in a very effective arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht.” Mme Alda also 


One of the great events of the festival 
was Mme. Alda’s appearance. She her- 
self felt that she had seldom sung so 
well, and she was recalled times without 
number. Mme. Calvert and Mr. 
Ferguson were well chosen as assisting 
artists for the Thursday afternoon con- 
cert, and Mr. Beruwen’s piano solos were 
well spoken of. Mrs. Berdia C. Hunt- 
ress is the able accompanist at these 
festivals. The festival of 1915 was a 
financial as well as artistic success. 

O. D. 





MR. TUCKERMAN’S SUCCESSES 


Baritone Wins Favor at Harmon Play- 
house and Before Hospital Patients 


Earle Tuckerman, the baritone, was 
heard in recital recently at the Country 
Playhouse, Harmon-on-Hudson, an ex- 
tremely interesting feature of his ap- 
pearance being two songs by Frank S. 
Hastings. Mr. Hastings officiated at the 
piano for the delivery of his songs. One 
of these, “Mavourneen,”’ is dedicated to 
Mr. Tuckerman. After he had finished 
the baritone was warmly applauded. 
Among those who tendered congratula- 
tions to the singer was Andres de 
Segurola. 

Mr. Tuckerman also registered a suc- 
cess at his Staten Island appearance on 
May 14 before the Epworth League. He 
sang the “Vision Fugitive” and songs by 
Maley, Fay Foster and Morgan. His 
able artist coadjutors were Amy E. 
Ellerman, contralto; Lucille Collette, 
violinist, and Roy W. Steele, tenor. 
Under the auspices of the People’s In- 
stitute Mr. Tuckerman sang recently be- 
fore an audience of 600 patients of the 
Metropolitan Hospital on  Blackwell’s 
Island. 


CONVENTION OF N.Y.TEACHERS 


Noted Educators and Artists to Take 
in Varied Programs 


The twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, on June 15, 
16 and 17. The following events are 
announced: 


Piano conferences, presided over by Kati 
S. Chittenden and Arthur Friedheim; voca 
conferences, presided over by Charles Bowes 
and Ross David; conference under the aus 
pices of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Walter L. Bogert, president; har 
mony conference, presided over by Dr. Georg: 
Coleman Gow, of Vassar College; publi 
school conference, presided -over by G. A 
Gartlan, chairman; Dr. Hollis Dann, of Cor 
nell, George Oscar Bowen, and others; orga: 
conference, presided over by T. Tertius Noble 


The artists announced comprise thx 
following: 


David Bispham, Ethel Leginska, Arthu: 
Argiewiscz, Merle Tillotson Alcock, Caroly: 
Beebe, Howard Brockway, Bart Wirtz, Hora 
tio Connell, Evelyn Starr, Alexander Rihn 
Maurice Kaufman, Thomas Chalmers, an 
others. American composers represented 
Frederic Ayres, Anne Oldberg, Arthur Fa) 
well, John A. Carpenter, MacDowell, H. fF 
Gilbert, Daniel Gregory Mason, Benjami: 
Lambord, Howard Brockway, A. r. Lillien 
thal, C. Linn Seiber, and Gena Branscoml: 





New York Club’s Second Concert Proves 
Enjoyable 


The Musical Art Club of New Yor! 
gave its second concert on May 21 at 
Laurel Garden. A varied program, con 
siderably lengthened by encores, wa: 
presented by Rose Herringer, soprano; 
Michael Zurback, baritone; Arthu: 
Sosno, pianist; Jacob Rabiroff, violinist 
and Irvin de Kaiser, tenor. The audi 
ence was practically of “capacity” size 





as soloist, and Louis Eaton conductor of 
an orchestra selected from the orchestra 
of the Boston Opera Company. The 
orchestral pieces were Saint-Saéns’s 
Overture to “La Princess Jeune’; the 
Andante and Scherzo from Schubert’s 
C Major Symphony; music from Deli- 
bes’s “Lakmé”; “Vfsions,’” Tschaikow- 
sky; “L’Encore,” Herbert, and “Mala- 
guena,’ from Moszkowski’s “Boabdil.” 


iastic. It could still have been so, with 
a performance far less adequate. As a 
matter of fact, the choral performance 
was highly creditable to both conductor 
and singers. As regards attack, contrast 
of color, distinctness of enunciation, the 
performance was exemplary. The chorus 
and assisting artists were rewarded for 
their efforts by Dr. Parker in a speech 
thanking them for their fine singing and 


SH 


JAIME 


OVERTON | 


MILI 


the audience for its appreciative attitude. 


The final concert of the Festival, on : 
It was seen at the Friday afternoon 








concert that Miss Sharlow, who stepped 
into renown several seasons ago at the 
Boston Opera House, had not lost the 
Voutes Dilntns nnd Wantien beauty of her tone or seriousness of pur- 

ef Guescestul Artiste pose as an artist. The orchestral per- 
formance was highly appreciated. Mr. 
Eaton has before this shown himself a 
conductor of talent as well as a seasoned 
orchestral player. 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Emory B. RANDOLPH 


will continue teaching during Summer 
200 WEST 99th STREET 
Tel. Riverside 4747 














Creates contralto role, Myriel, in Alfred 
Hertz’s production of Horatio Parker’s Prize 
Opera, ‘Fairyland,’ Los Angeles, July 1. 


Haensel & J 
Jones 


Aeolian Hall 
New York .... —— 


Carl Webster 


‘CELLIST 


Soloist With St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. Webster was acclaimed to the echo, and his ‘cello per- 
formance must be set down as a very great success.—-The 
St. Louis Republic. 


Mr. Webster plaved with ease, precision and a fine tech- 
nique.—St. Louis Times. 























He played with skilled technique. He is sincere in his de- 
votion to his art.—St. Louis Star. 


Bookings NOW for next season 
Address: 218 Tremont St. BOSTON 
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Schallert Says: 


Kdwin F. 


WWI 


If virility and sineerity of purpose make for 


night at Trinity, before a very appreciative aud 
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Los Angeles Appearance 


W. Francis Gates in 
THE GRAPHIC; 

Jaime Overton demonstrated to his 
audience at Trinity Auditorium Wednes- 
day night that he had made good use of 
his opportunities in Europe in the last 
three years. He’ presented a_ program 
which ranged through violin literature 
from Bach to Kreisler, and proved his 
competence in all that he essayed. Possi 
bly, the Bach was played more for his 
own satisfaction than for the enjoyment 
of his listeners—these artists place old 
Father Bach first on their programs as 
much as to say, ‘‘There I have proved I 
could do it; now we will proceed to en 
joy ourselves.’’ Mr. Overton presented 
no novelties, unless the ‘‘Perpetual Mo 
tion’’ by Novacek be ranked as such, and 
thus he placed himself in comparison 
with the greater artists who are heard 
here from time to time. In the Allegro 
by Pugnani, the Novacek number men 
tioned, the ‘“Tamborin Chinois”’ by 
Kreisler and the ‘‘Zapateado’’ of Sara 
sate, he showed that he has a technical 
equipment which warrants his presenting 
such tours de force as these His work 
is brilliant and exact, and his intonation 
such as to keep pace with the composer 
and the audience Also, Mr. Overton 
plays with considerable sentiment those 
numbers which require it, though this 
part of his equipment doubtless will be 
more rounded out as the years progress. 
Altogether he is a remarkable violinist 
for his years and probably is too much an 
one for Los Angeles to hold ‘‘when the 
wir is over.”’ 





strength in art, and it is unquestionable that 


they do, then the work of Jaime Overton, the violinist, is of a remarkably compelling characte! 
He gave his first recital since his return to this city after several years’ study abroad last 


ience. 


There is a bronze-like quality to his tonal work in its entirety, which gives his designs a 


lined incidentally to marvel at the vividness 


concerto No. 2, which fairly bristles with the 


It had moments of silvery brilliance in the opening allegro 
The contrasting adagio might have been given with greater breadth to have lent greater s ath 
to the concerto in its entirety, but it revealed a churchlike peace at times. The third movement 


. Overton triumphs with his vividness 


There was one moment in his playing of the ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ however, when one aimost heard 
the faint echo of the voice of Julia Culp. He works in far different material, however 
One of the violinist’s best numbers was his Bach ‘‘Sarabande,’’ and he gave to the Saint 


, a marked rhythmic strength and a clear inter 
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PHILADELPHIA SONG 
RECITAL BY HOWELL 


Baritone’s Operatic Numbers 
Particularly Admired—Wife 
Assists Him 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—In his annual 
recital before an audience which com- 
pletely filled Griffith Hall on Monday 
evening, Lewis James Howell, the pop- 
ular operatic baritone, presented a varied 
program, assisted by his wife, Nina 
Prettyman Howell, violinist, and William 
S. Thunder and Hedda Van den Beemt, 
accompanists. 

Mr. Howeli’s experience in opera in 


Italy and as a leading member of the 


Montreal Opera Company has given him 
authority and ease of manner, which, 
with his marked versatility of talent, en- 
abled him to display to the best advan- 
tage the rich sonorous beauty and sym- 
patnetic quality of his voice. While it is 
perhaps in operatic numbers that he ex- 
cels, aS shown Monday evening in his 
splendid delivery of “Ella giammai 
m’amo,” from Verdi’ s “Don Carlos,” and 
“Bella, siccome un’ ange!lo,” from Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale,” with the “Largo 
al factotum,” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” done in true buffo style, as an 
encore, Mr. Howell was scarcely less ef- 


fective in the placid “Cade la Sera” of 


Miliotti, in which was displayed much 
beauty of smooth, sustained tone, and in 
the expressively sung “O begli occhi di 
fata” of Denza. 

The second half of the program in- 
cluded two groups of modern songs in 
English, with several encore numbers, all 
delightfully done. At the end Mr. Howell 
gave an impressively dramatic and sym- 
pathetic reading of Longfellow’s “King 
Robert of Sicily,” to the accompanying 
music by Rossiter G. Cole, with Mrs. 
Howell at the piano. A singer is not 
often a good reader, but Mr. Howell, in 
this number, proved to be the exception. 

Mrs. Howell was also cordially re- 
ceived for her well played violin num- 
bers, including two movements from the 
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Lewis James Howell, Operatic Baritone, 
Who Gave His Annual Philadelphia 
Recital Last Week 


Mendelssohn Concerto, which she played 
with authority and full, round tone; 
“Chanson de Noel,” a creditable manu- 
script composition by Mr. Van den 
Beemt, given with the composer at the 
piano ; Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” 
and, at the last, Sarasate’s “‘Ziegeuner- 
weisen.” To these she added several en- 
cores. ARTHUR L. TUBBS 





Concert Tour for Allen Hinckley 


Allen Hinckley, the noted American 
bass-baritone who was a_ prominent 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany several seasons ago and who has 
since distinguished himself in operatic 
institutions abroad, has come under the 
management of Foster & Foster, of New 
York, for a series of concert engage- 
ments in this country next season. Mr. 
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Hinckley has always been a_ popular 
favorite on the concert platform and 
his success as a singer of song programs 
has been quite as pronounced as that 
on the operatic stage. He made his 
first appearance in several seasons last 
week as a soloist at the Springfield 
(Mass.) festival, where his singing was 
commended highly by the local press and 
public. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
BEETHOVEN’S ‘NINTH’ 


Poulin Choruses Unite with Mr. 
Tandler’s Orchestra in 
Master Work 


Los ANGELES, May 19.—Los Angeles 
heard her greatest symphonic concerts 
last night and the day before, when the 
local symphony orchestra, combined with 
the Ellis Club and the Lypic Club, pre- 
sented Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 


This is said to be the first performance 
of this work west of the Mississippi 
River. The Ellis Club numbers a hun- 
dred experienced singers and the Lyric 
Club a like number of women. Both are 
under the direction of J. B. Poulin, who 
did the preparatory work for the choral 
section of the symphony and the perform- 
ances were conducted by Adolf Tandler, 
leader of the symphony orchestra. 

The performance was highly credit- 
able, all things considered. Although 
the vocal sections generally receive the 
most blame in performances of this ex- 
acting work, in this case they receive the 
most praise. The experienced choristers 
and the able soloists, Mrs. Robert Smith, 
Mrs. L. J. Selby, Roland Paul and Clif- 
ford Lott, were fully equal to the techni- 
cal requirements. Mr. Tandler secured 
results from his orchestra at times highly 
creditable. Had it been possible to de- 
vote several months to the preparation, 
as may be done in larger cities, an even 
better performance would have been as- 
sured. As it was, this reached the high- 
water mark of local performance. 

At the rehearsal and the two public 
performances of this symphony, it is esti 
mated 10,000 persons heard the work, a 
leverage for appreciation of good music 
that is inestimable. 





Los Angeles is entertaining a number 
of musical notables this month. At a 
recent performance there were seen Al- 
fred Hertz, the noted conductor, and Mrs. 
Hertz; Maud Allan and Ruth St. Denis, 
the dancers; Henry Russell, the former 
Boston Opera director; Felice Lyne, on 
her way east from the Orient; Marcella 
Craft, prima donna of “Fairyland,” and 
M. H. Hanson, concert manager, of New 
York. 

Geraldine Farrar will be here in June 
to join, temporarily, the forces of a local 
motion picture company. The opera star 
will be accompanied by her mother and 
father and Morris Gest, the manager, 
who arranged for her appearance in the 
“movies.” She will appear in dramati- 
zations of several operas, the first being 
“Carmen.” 

Mrs. Rudolf Friml, who is suing her 
composer husband for divorce, is staying 
quietly with her parents in Los Angeles, 
Mr: and Mrs. Baruch. She refuses to 
discuss her divorce action. W. F. ¢ 


Keen Pleasure Derived from Baritone 
Herschmann’s Scranton Recital 


SCRANTON, PA., May 20.—A _ rarely 
accomplished baritone, Arthur Hersch- 
mann, was heard in recital here recently. 
The conservatory’s concert hall was 
crowded with lovers of music and the au- 
dience evidently derived a great deal of 
pleasure from Mr. Herschmann’s pro- 
gram. This comprised songs in English, 
French, German and Italian. The bari- 
tone played his own accompaniments for 
the encore numbers. 





Saul Rogers Named Receiver for Century 
Opera Company 


Following the announcement of the 
Century Opera Company on May 18 that 
an application for the voluntary dissolu- 
tion of the corporation had been made to 
the Supreme Court, Justice Greenbaum, 
on May 19, appointed Saul E. Rogers 
temporary receiver under a_ bond of 
$5,000. 
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At the final meeting of the Huss 
Music Study Club in the studio of Henry 
Holden Huss at Steinway Hall, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, May 22, an 
interesting program was offered. Walter 
P. Morse played the Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Gavotte splendidly; Miss Schumann, 
Raff’s ‘Etude Melodique”; Miss Edgar, 
Chopin’s F Minor Nocturne; Gertrude 
Witte, Raff’s “La Fileuse”; Harry M. 
Butler, Mr. Huss’s Valse, Op. 20; Ethel 
Thompson, a Huss Impromptu, Op. 23, 
and a paraphrase of two Chopin Prel- 
udes. These performances were all 
praiseworthy and typical of the excellent 
work which is done under Mr. Huss’s 
guidance. 

Interest centered in the playing of 
Winthrop Parkhurst, a young American 
pianist, whose career under Mr. Huss 
has been one of growth. Mr. Parkhurst 
was indisposed on the occasion of the 
annual Huss concert some weeks ago. 
This time he played the first movement 
of the Brahms B Flat Concerto, with the 
orchestral part played on two pianos by 
Miss Thompson and Mr. Huss. From a 
young man who played Mozart delight- 
fully, with poetf charm and taste, Mr. 
Parkhurst has considerably extended the 
compass of his art. He played wonder- 
fully last week, displaying a big technique 
and a full appreciation of the emotional 
as well as the intellectual content of this 
great work. Later he played a group 
of Chopin, Debussy and Huss pieces in 
a wholly artistic manner.. 

Angel Takvorian, a young pupil of 
Mrs. Huss, sang pieces by Battista and 
Reichardt tastefully. Babetta Huss, 
contralto, a sister of Mr. Huss, was wel- 
comed in Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht' kennt,” Schumann’s “Im 
wunderschénen Monat Mai” and “Aus 
meinen Thranen.” She sang with au- 
thority and much feeling. 

*x* * * 


In order that some of his pupils may 
continue their studies in New York City 
for part of the Summer, Maurice La- 
farge, the New York voice teacher, has 
decided to continue his class through the 
month of July. He will give his usual 
Summer course in Maine during August 
and September. 


* * * 

Members of Maurice Kaufman’s violin 
class appeared in a concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Sunday afternoon, 
May 23. On the program were move- 
ments from four favorite concertos for 
the violin. Rose Becker showed the ad- 
vanced state of her technical proficiency 
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and her good tone in the first movement 
of the Tschaikowsky D Major. George 
Lawton suffered from a_ refractory 
string in the Finale of the Mendelssohn 
k} Minor, but, returning to the charge, 
gave an excellent performance, as did 
John C. Berger in the slow movement of 
Bruch’s G Minor and Musin’s Mazurka 
de Concert. 

Other applauded performances were 
the following: Bohm’s Cavatina, by 
Abraham Sternberg; Leclair’s “Sara- 
bande et Tambourin,” by Harold Pot- 
stein; Wieniawski’s ““Légende,” by Morris 
Kopatz; first movement of the Mozart 
D Major Concerto, by Ethel Fleming, 
and Scherzo Tarantelle of Wieniawski, 
by William Keeler. 

Assisting at the piano were Marie 
Fleming, Ada Becker, Louise Schmidt, 
Robert Hurd and A. Campbell Weston. 


* * x 


An impromptu recital was given on 
Thursday afternoon, May 20, at the 
,studios of Franz X. Arens in West 
Fifty-sixth street, New York, by Alfrida 
Rochen, a young soprano, assisted by 
K'rancis Moore at the piano. 

Miss Rochen is the young girl from 
Babylon, L. I., who was discovered last 
Summer by Caryl Bensel, the New York 
soprano. Mme. Bensel has _ interested 
herself in the girl’s career and has given 
her a lesson daily during the last nine 
months. She, being a pupil of Mr. 
Arens, has trained the girl along the 
lines advocated by him in Tis method. 

The young singer was heard in three 


groups of songs by Forster, Wells, 
Clarke, Speaks, Bungert, Lehmann, 
Leoni, Reichardt and White. Unusually 


fresh and clear is the voice, possessing 
a very agreeable timbre. For the time 
during which she has worked she has ac- 
complished a great deal and already 
sings with assurance and a certain 
amount of understanding. She did the 
Bungert “Within My Heart a Song I 
Found” and Leoni’s “Birth of Morn” 
with rare charm. Mr. Moore’s accom- 
paniments were in his wonted accom- 
plished style. 

Miss Rochen’s singing speaks elo- 
quently for Mme. Bensel’s training and 
for the Arens’s method. Her gifts are 
of a kind which should enable her to de- 
velop into a really worthy singer. 

* %* * 


The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch gave a recital at their New York 
studio on Sunday afternoon, May 23. 
Pupils of Mrs. Bloch in piano were 
Evelyn Sommerfield, Frances Proskauer, 
Estelle Freed, Mrs. Leo Hanau and Eva 
Jonas. They played works by Johnstone, 
Grieg, Bach and Rachmaninow credit- 
ably. 

Mr. Bloch’s pupils participating were 
Sidney Sugarman, Philip Markel, Aug- 
ust Breuer, Elizabeth Brewer, Morris 
Harrison, Edward Freid, Albert Ellis, 
Emil Bloch, Margaret Nicholson and 
Edward Murray. They performed such 
works as Tartini’s G Minor Sonata, 
Svendsen’s Romance, Bach’s A Minor 
Concerto, Handel’s D Major Sonata and 
Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso. 

+ + * 


Claude Warford presented a number 
of students in an interesting program 
at the Warford School of Music on Fri- 
day evening of last week. The sopranos, 
Gladys Peer, Minnie Lamberts and Helen 
Koyce, sang groups of songs by modern 
composers. Arthur Campbell, George 
Struble and Wilhelm von Deilen, tenors, 
sang songs by New York composers. 
Warren Morgan, baritone, sang numbers 
by Bullard and Spross and, with Miss 
Lamberts and Mr. Campbell, Magnus’s 
Cycle, “The Willow Pattern Plate.” The 
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piano numbers were played by Martha 
Voigt, who performed the G Minor Con- 
certo of Moscheles exceedingly well; 
Alice Byrne, Laird Barkalow and Clyde 
Cook. A large audience was present. 

* * * 


Louis Arthur Russell, director of the 
Russell Studios, Carnegie Hall and New- 
ark, N. J., announces his Summer school 
schedule for 1915, which includes a spe- 
cial Russell-Method Normal Session in 
the College of Music, Newark, during 
the first three weeks of July, and a simi- 
lar three weeks’ session in the Domini- 
can Academy at Caldwell Highlands, 
N. J., in August, with special courses in 
Carnegie Hall, beginning June 14. 

These Summer normals are for pian- 
ists and vocalists preparing for teaching 
or other professional work along the 
lines of the Russell-Methods. The cir- 
cuit of Russell-Method-Studios now ex- 
tends through the country and Canada 
in leading music centers. The Summer 
normals last season added forty-eight 
new studios and academy centers through 
the East, South and West. 


x * * 


Pupils of John Rebarer, pianist, gave 
a finished performance in the Auditor- 
ium of the Y. W. C. A. on May 22. The 
recital was unique in that it showed the 
successive steps in the acquirement of a 
pianoforte technique by means of exer- 
cises, scales, etc., played by all five of the 
young pianists. Those who appeared 
were Julia Schlossberg, Dorothy Faus- 
ner, Marjorie Wiggins, Gertrude Price 
and Carol Quinn. Mr. Rebarer accom- 
panied Miss Quinn in a Suite by D’AlI- 
bert. Marie Deutscher, the young vio- 
linist, assisted capably with Tartini’s 


Sonata in G Minor and _ Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen.” 
x * * 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 18, the 
last musicale of the season was given at 
Oscar Saenger’s_ studios. His artist 
pupils, Frances Bickford Allen, soprano; 
Mae Jennings Flaven, mezzo-soprano, 
and Robert Harbeson, tenor, participated 
in an interesting program. Mrs. Allen’s 
lovely soprano voice of ample range and 
power was well suited to her numbers. 
Mrs. Flaven, who has done considerable 
concert and church work, was_ never 
heard to better advantage. Mr. Harbe- 
son had been singing with the “Lilac 
Domino” company since its initial ‘per- 
formance, but his beautiful tenor voice 
did not show any fatigue. He handled 
his voice with ease and fluency, and this 
was exemplified in his “Dream” from 
“Manon.” Mr. Harbeson exhibited a fine 
voice, splendid stage presence and much 
interpretative ability. He has several 
offers to go on the vaudeville stage, but 
he wishes to devote himself to concert 
work for a while and has already booked 
a number of engagements for June. 
Mme. Grace Fjorde was the charming 
hostess of the afternoon, and Corinne 
Wolerstein was the accompanist. 


-« * * 


William J. Falk, teacher of voice, who 
was compelled to interrupt his Summer 
vacation last season because of the de- 
mand for lessons, announces that he will 
teach again this Summer. Mr. Falk will 
spend his vacation on the Jersey coast 
but will come to New York for three 
days’ teaching each week. Aside from 
his teaching Mr. Falk holds two impor- 
tant organ positions in New York. 

* * * 


On Monday evening, May 10, a stu- 
dents concert was held at the Hassell 
Conservatory of Music, Brooklyn, in 
which students of the vocal, piano, and 
violin departments participated. The 
piano numbers were Crescendo by 
Lassen, by Gladys Cook; Caprice Espag- 
nol, Moszkowski; Etude in D Flat, Liszt; 
Revolutionary Etude, Chopin, Theresa 
Janson; Polonaise E Major, Liszt, Edna 
Daniels, and “Polichinelle” by Rachman- 
inoff, Sarah Heirs, all pupils of Irwin 
Hassell. Their performances were artis- 
tic and musical, and they showed tech- 
nical ability and results of serious study. 
Carolyn Hayden sang “Extasy” by 
Arditi, “Damon,” Stange, “Wiegenlied”’ 
by Brahms and a duet with Miss Pease, 
“The Passage Bird’s Farewell” by Hil- 
dach. Thelma Pease sang “With Ver- 
dure Clad” from the “Creation,” “Du 
Bist wie eine Blume” by Chadwick, “If 
No One Ever Marries Me” by Lehmann, 
and the scene and aria from “Faust” 
which includes the “King of Thule” and 
the “Jewel Song.” Miss Hayden and 





Miss Pease are pupils of Miss Rockhill, 
and their numbers were much appre- 
ciated. Miss Pease and Miss Janson 
were soloists recently at a concert at the 
Biltmore and Miss Pease will give a con- 
cert in Portland, Me., in a few weeks. 

Sidney Hayden, pupil of James Stan- 
ley, sang the “Friar of the Orders 
Gray,” disclosing a deep bass voice of 
good quality and touching low D. He 
was forced to add an encore. He was 
excellently accompanied by Mrs. James 
Stanley. The violin department was rep- 
resented by Lillian Seltzer, a youthful 
pupil of Max Jacobs, who played Danclas 
Fifth Air Varié. 

* nk * 

Morris Wolfson, pianist and artist- 
pupil of Manfred Malkin, of the Malkin 
Music School, gave a recital at the 
school, on Saturday evening, May 22. 
His offerings were interesting, and in- 
cluded the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor, the Schumann Symphonic 
Studies, Op. 13, Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsodie,” No. 12, and a group of 
Chopin. His technique was comprehen- 
sive and he showed fine understanding 
of the more difficult passages. 

* ca * 


The pupils of Anne Stevenson gave 
a recital in the Chamber Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening, May 19. Earle P. 
Coffin, baritone, sang effectively Homer’s 
“Requiem” and the “Wind Song” by 
Rogers. As an encore he gave Mac 
Dowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes.” Betty 
Blair displayed a pleasing soprano voice 
in “Come, Sweet Morning,” arranged by 
A. L., and “Dear, When I Gaze,” by 
Rogers. Tosti’s “Donna, vorrei morir” 
and Cadman’s “The Heart of Her” were 
sung by Charles Weisbord, tenor. Mae 
Scheer Gordon gave Salter’s “I Breathe 
Thy Name” and “Plerez, mes Yeux” 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” Eugene 
Lockhart was recalled after Burleigh’s 
“Just You” and Hammond’s “Recom- 
pense.” Helen Meseritz interpreted beau- 
tifully an aria from _ Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah,” “Ombra_  Leggiera” and 
“Longing” by Forge. Frederic Dixon 
not only accompanied most ably but also 
played with good _ results Chopin’s 
“Valse, E Minor” and the “Prelude, Op. 
28, No. 24.” 


*K * *K 


_The pupils of George Jay Taylor, the 
plano teacher, gave an enjoyable recital 
in the concert room of the Waldorf, May 
15. Eighteen pupils took part, ranging 
from beginners to artists, all playing 
from memory and displaying sound abil- 
ity. Assisting in the program were 
Louise Bliss Fox, soprano, who sang two 
groups of songs with excellent taste and 
technical finish, accompanied artistically 
by J. Bertram Fox. 


* * * 


An interesting exposition of the Dora 
Duty Jones Method of Lyric Diction as 
applied to singing in Italian, French and 
German was given recently at the 
studios of May Laird Brown, New York, 
its authorized exponent. The varied pro- 
gram ranged from old Italian arias, 
through the classic German lieder to 
the modern French school, such as De- 
bussy and Fourdrain. The pupils met, 
not only to show progress made during 
the Winter, but to exemplify the relation 
of diction to interpretation and its effects 
in removing certain vocal faults. The 
pupils who took part were from the 
studios of Mme. Doria Devine, Mlle. 
Jeanne Faure, Mme. Gerard-Thiers, Mrs. 
Lillian Gillespie and A. Y. Cornell. 
Three splendid contraltos (two pupils of 
Mr. Cornell, and one, a pupil of Mlle. 
Faure) did particularly well. 


* + « 


Eleanor McLellan, the noted New 
York vocal teacher, announced this week 
that Mrs. E. H. Brevillier, contralto, of 
Erie, Pa., whose success as a soloist with 
the Rubinstein Club in Buffalo was re- 
corded in MUSICAL AMERICA last week, 
is one of her pupils. 


+ + k 


Yeatman Griffith, the teacher of sing 
ing, who is having a busy season, will 
hold Summer classes in his New York 
studio, several of his pupils coming from 
London to work during the Summer. 
Pauline Dounan, prima donna colora- 
tura of the Carlo Rosa Opera Company, 
is expected early in June, and Florence 
Macbeth will devote the Summer to pre 
paring with her teacher her répertoire 
for next season. 





————— 
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| MANY STATES REPRESENTED 
AT SEAGLE SUMMER SCHOOL 








——— 


“ is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said Oscar Seagle, the noted 
baritone and teacher, “and one bit of 
good we expect to get out of all this 
horror of war is a real Summer once 
again. It will be our first Summer in 
America for twelve years. I am from 
the South, as you know, and I like warm 
weather occasionally. We are going up 
to Hague-on-Lake George.” 

Mr. Seagle has taken a beautiful house 


with large studio and will be busy with 
a class of pupils which includes some 
very fine voices. A number of old pupils 
are coming from various parts of the 
country, among them Clara Williams, 
Mrs. Alma Porteous of Minneapolis, and 
Gustaf Holmquist, the well known basso 
of Chicago. There are several young 
singers with good voices, among them 
Ruby Green of Canada, Frieda Klink, 
Indianapolis; Elizabeth Armstrong, 
Brainerd, Minn. There will also be a 
number of Mr. Seagle’s New York class, 
including Mme. Rosina Van Dyck of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Ruth 
Kingsbury Townsend, who has_ been 
heard a number of times in concerts 
during the past season in New York and 
Washington. Mrs. Townsend will be the 
guest of her aunt, Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send, who has taken a cottage at the 
Hague. Marion Clarke, Pauline Curley, 
one of the Music League artists; Elsie 
Hasbrouck, Lucy Call and Frank Steen, 
tenor, will be members of the class. 

Others who will be included in the col- 
ony at the Hague and who will study 
with Mr. Seagle are: Edward Roberts 
of the Granville Barker Company, Lon- 
don; Harry Phillips, well known teacher 
of Minneapolis; David Soderquist, Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Chester B. Fentress, 
Paris; Ruby Green and Helen Hughes, 
Canada; George Houpt, Buffalo; Sarah 
Savery, Philadelphia; Laura _ Brown, 
East Orange, N. J.;°J. Wesley Hubbell, 
Dallas, Tex.; Ruth Jackson, Mildred 
Langtry, Miss Albrecht, Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, and Harold Van Duzee of Min- 
neapolis; Agnes Lewis, Jamestown, 
N. D.; Inez Marston, Faribault, Minn.; 
Ruth Winters, Berkeley, Cal.; Mrs. Jetta 
C. Stanley, Wichita, Kan.; Janet Vree- 
land, Denver, Col. 

Richard Hageman, the Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, will join the colony as 
soon as he returns from the Panama 
Exposition. Frank Bibb will be there 
as coach and accompanist and Mlle. 
Cossini, a Paris Conservatory graduate, 
as French diction teacher. 

Mr. Seagle will leave at the end of this 
week for Saratoga and will go to the 
Hague in a few days. About the first 
of October he will begin an extensive 
concert tour under the management of 
Harry Culbertson. 

Several times this season Mr. Seagle 
has sung at charity concerts. One of 
these was for the benefit of a group of 
children, orphaned by the war, who are 
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Mr. Van Hoose, whose experience in opera and concert in Europe and America, 
and in teaching, have made him one of the most successful teachers in this 
country, announces his third Summer season at Speculator, N. Bs 
June 1 to Oct. 1. For complete details and catalog address Mr. Van Hoose, 
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being cared for in a convent at Brander, 
England, where Mr. Seagle’s pupils lived 
last Summer. Mr. Seagle has a fur- 
nished villa in Paris but has little hope 

















Oscar Seagle, Noted American Baritone 
and Teacher of Singing 


of finding anything intact after the war 
is over as the house is detached and has 
no concierge. 


VON ENDE SCHOOL PUPILS 
GIVE MATINEE RECITAL 


Excellent Talent Revealed in Series of 
Programs at Chickering Hall, 
New York 


The various artist-pupils of the von 
Ende School of Music offered to the 
public an interesting series of concerts 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week at Chickering Hall, New 
York. At the first concert, May 24, 
Maximilian Smalzman opened the pro- 
gram with a Chopin Fantasy. Alfred 
Newman played the Andante and Varia- 
tions from the A Minor Sonata of Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E 
Minor. Rosamond Young sang pleasing- 
ly a group of three lieder, and Aimee 
Victor offered a set of French songs. 
Maximilian Kotlarsky played Scriabine’s 
Nocturne for the left hand, and the 
Strauss-Gruenfeld Persian March. Helen 
Vogel played the Vieuxtemps Fantasie 
Appasionata for the violin and Beatrice 
Ragsdale gave a Brahms Rhapsody and 
a Liszt Etude in F Minor. 

Tuesday’s program presented Esther 
Rosenthal, who opened the program with 
the Gavotte of Bach from the French 
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cess he has always enjoyed.’’—Signed, Frank King Clark. 
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Suite in E Minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
Frelude in B Minor. Maurice Redder- 
man gave Bach’s A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue and Beethoven’s “Allegro Assai 
from the Sonata, Op. 57. Regna Ahl- 
strom offered Wagner’s “Traiume” and 
the Brahms “Sapphische Ode,’ and Mar- 
garet Jameson gave an Andante of 
Schumann, an Etude of Liszt and Sigis- 
mond Stojowski’s charming Valse Im- 
promptu. Mildred Keightley followed 
with a violin solo, Hauser’s “Hungarian 
Fantasy.” Philip Feinne played a 
Liszt “Rhapsody” and Bach Prelude and 
Fugue, and Ursula Mellish sang an aria 
from “Heérodiade.” Elsie J. Wiswell 
closed the program with Debussy’s “Re- 
flets dans l’eau,”’ and Paderewski’'s “Cra- 
covienne Fantastique.” 

The last concert held interesting selec- 
tions, the first of which were interpreted 
by Rose Beck, who gave the Andante in 
F Minor of Haydn and Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song” and Prelude. Aida 
Dolinsky gave a group of Chopin, as did 
Luisa Morales-Macedo. Laura Nemeth 
sang Arditi’s “Il Bacio” and Cecile Hel- 
ler gave an aria from “Louise.” Ethel 
Lehr offered two violin solos, Cui’s 
“Orientale” and Barnes “Swing Song.” 
J. Stanley Hooper played the Mac- 
Dowell “Concert Etude” and Evelyn E. 
Scott gave Moszkowski’s “En Autumne.”’ 
Joyce Albert concluded the afternoon’s 
music with Chopin’s Rondo in E Flat 
and the Chopin-Liszt “Maiden’s Wish.” 

The teachers of these talented pupils 
are Sigismond Stojowski, Adrienne 
Remenyi-von Ende, Hans van den Burg, 
Albert Ross Parsons, Alfred Ilma, Her- 
wegh von Ende, Elise Conrad and Law- 
rence Goodman. 


VON ENDE MEDAL WINNERS 


Noted Judges Decide Annual Contest of 
New York School 


On Monday evening, May 17, the an- 
nual competition for the medals in the 
piano, voice and violin departments took 
place at the von Ende School of Music, 
New York. The winners’ of the various 
medals are: 


Piano—gold, Beatrice Ragsdale, pupil of 
Hans van den Burg; silver, Master Alfred 
Newman, pupil of Sigismond Stojowski; 


bronze, Joyce Albert, pupil of Sigismond Sto 
jowski. 

Violin—bronze, Mildred Keightley, pupil of 
Herwegh von Ende; Harold Micklin and 
Helen Vogel, both holders of silver medals 
received in former competitions, given hon 


orary mention. The gold medal was _ not 
awarded, as none of the applicants was 
sufficiently advanced. 

Voice—gold, Rosamond Young: silver, 
Cecile Heller; bronze, Laura Nemeth: hon 
orary mention between. silver and gold 
medals, Mrs. J. A. Mellish. All pupils of 


Adrienne Remenyi. 

The judges were Arthur Hartmann, 
Henry Holden Huss, Hildegard Hoffman 
Huss, Alberto Jonas, David Bispham, 
Alexander Raab, Charles Norman Gran 
ville and Minnie Tracey. 


Alois Trnka Plays at New York’s Lotus 
Club and at Williams College 


Alois Trnka, the Bohemian violinist, 
appeared at the Lotus Club, New York, 
on May 23. His playing of Sibelius’s 
“Valse Triste,” Bazzini’s “Ronde des 
Lutins,” the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” and Kreisler’s setting of Paga- 
nini’s Caprice in B Flat won him much 
approval. 

Mr. Trnka has performed a 
number of rarely played compositions 
in his concerts this season. His recent 
appearance at Williams College was a 
decided success and he was congratulated 
by Sumner Salter, professor of music at 
this institution, for his interpretative 
ability. 


large 


Opera Season at the Colon in Buenos 
Ayres 


A letter dated early this month to the 
New York Evening Post from Buenos 
Ayres stated that the opera season at 
the Teatro Colon would open in mid- 
May, probably with Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” The engagement of 
Enrico Caruso who, as stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week, arrived in Buenos 
Ayres on May 14, was for fifteen appear- 
ances, according to this letter, instead 
of ten as previously given out. The 
terms are reported to be 500,000 francs 
for the fifteen appearances, with an 
option to extend the number of perform- 
ances to twenty-five at a proportionate 
rate. It is said that Julio Crimi has 
taken Giovanni Martinelli’s place on the 





list of tenors and that, though Maria 
Kousnietzoff will be absent, Genevieve 
Vix and Rosa Raisa, who sang with the 
Chicago Opera Company, will appear 
among the prima donnas. The Colon 
concessionaires are reported to have 
joined forces with the Scala in Milan 
and the Costanzi in Rome. 


SPALDING APRIL PROGRAMS 








Violinist Heard in Boston and in His 
Philadelphia Recital Début 


Though late in the season, Albert 
Spalding, the noted violinist, gave two 
recitals late in April, appearing for the 
second time this season at Jordan Hall in 
Boston on April 29 and giving his first 
recital (although he has piayed there be- 
fore with orchestra) in Philadelphia on 
April 26. 

In Boston he gave the dance program 
which he had offered earlier at AX®oliar 
Hall, New York, this year, including a 
Bach Siciliano, Veracini Minuet and Ga- 
votte, Tartini’s Variations on a Gavotte 
by Corelli, some Brahms-Joachim Hun 
garian Dances, some Kreisler pieces and 
his own song and dance in plantation 
style, “Alabama.” His performances 
were consistently of a high character 
and won him the approval of press and 
public. 

His Philadelphia recital début at 
Witherspoon Hall was a complete suc- 
cess. There he played as his principal 
numbers the Tschaikowsky Concerto, a 
Sonata in G by Porpora, the Bach Cha- 
conne and groups of shorter pieces. 
There was much interest shown in his 
appearance, tne audience being large and 
enthusiastic, and he was obliged to add 
extras at the close of the list. André 
Benoist played the accompaniments at 
both recitals in a faultless manner. 

His Musical Guide 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
_L enclose money order for my subscrip- 
tion. Do not miss an issue, as I con- 
sider it my musical guide. 
Very sincerely, 
THOMAS E. YERGER. 
Easton, Pa., May 22, 1915. 


_ Kathleen Parlow’s return to America 
is scheduled for early next Winter. She 
will make an extended tour under the 
management of Loudon Charlton. 





Reed Miller and Nevada Van der 
Veer, the well known tenor and con- 
tralto, have recently been filling a series 
of engagements in New England. 
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Edith Thompson, the Boston pianist, 
presented her class of piano students in 
recital at her studio, No. 1079 Boylston 
street, Boston, on May 22. 

* * * 


The students of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College (Washington, Pa.) have 
formed a musical club named after their 
alma mater. 

* * * 

Marie Stone Langstone, contralto, and 
Frank Conly, bass, were the soloists with 
Vessela’s Band at Atlantic City, N. J., 
recently. William S. Thunder was their 
accompanist. 

x * x 

Frederick Johnson, pianist and pupil 
of Mme. Helen Hopekirk, of Boston, 
played in recital at Bradford Acadamy 
recently to a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

* * * 

The children’s classes of the Kroeger 
School of Music, St. Louis, gave a recital 
in the Toy Theater, that city, on May 29. 
The class drilt in musical theory was in- 
teresting and informing. 

* ok * 

The Central Conservatory of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., was well filled on May 21, 
at the graduating piano recitals of Marie 
Barrett. Alma Bee contributed two vocal 
numbers. 

* * 

Robert Lunger, baritone, of Boston, 
was the soloist at a musical program 
given at the annual luncheon of the New 
England Women’s Club in Boston on 
May 20. 

* * * 

Irene Korman, contralto, and Lucille 
Blab, pianist, were heard in joint recital 
at the Country Life Exposition, New 
York, on May 22. A good-sized audience 
was present. 

* * 

Frederick C. Mayer, organist at West 
Point Military Academy, gave his 
twenty-first recital in the chapel recently. 
Mrs. Lillian B. Gillespie, soprano, was 
the assisting soloist. 

* * * 

Ligna Johanson, pianist, and Edna 
Loft, violinist, assistant teachers at the 
Meyer-Ten Broeck School of Music, 
Minneapolis, gave a joint recital in the 
Frank Building on May 27. 

* * * 

Florence Hensel, a young Milwaukee 
soprano, has been engaged to sing the 
chief feminine part in “The Pirates of 
Penzance” in a revival of the opera which 
is being projected for next season. 

* * x 

In a recent week of studio recitals af 

Salt Lake City the most prominent were 


piano recitals by the pupils of Mrs. 
Percival O. Perkins and Mrs. Alberta 
Dersham. 


* * * 

At Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on May 
13, Mrs. Alfred Steen, soprano, was 
heard in a song recital, assisted by Dr. 
William Dobson, formerly organist of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Manhattan. 

* * * 

The prize of $100 offered annually at 
Amherst College to the class which is 
awarded the highest percentage for its 
singing and for an original song, was 
won recently by the seniors. 

* * ot 

Evelyn Parnell, soprano, former mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company, gave 
a recital of operatic music at the Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, on May 17, with Har- 
ris S. Shaw as the able pianoforte ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

Carl Evon Webber’s pupils at the Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., Conservatory of Music 
gave their fifth annual orchestral con- 
cert on May 17 in the Odeon Theater. 
The program was light in character, but 
was pleasingly performed. 

n * k 

The New England Chapter of the 
A. G. O. held its sixty-third public serv- 
ice on May 13, in Christ Church, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. The program was 
played by Jessie F. Coggswell, U. Lynn- 
wood Farnam and Albert W. Snow. 

* * * 

Mrs. Arthur H. Reeser has been ap- 
pointed organist of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, York, Pa., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Arthur B. 
Jennings, Jr., who was organist for more 


baa 


than a year and who has gone to Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


* * * 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by 
Lee Cronican, pianist, and Maurice War- 
ner, violinist, gave an excellent recital 
in the Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass., 
on May 17. The artists gave another 
concert on the following evening. 

k * * 

Tanthe M. Hill, Helen Branum and 
Elizabeth White, pupils of Katherine 
Morgan, were heard in piano recital re- 
cently in Houston, Tex. They were as- 
sisted by Ione Towns, Flora Dennison 
and Bradford White. 

* * x 

Lillian Garrison, pianist, was heard in 
recital in Commencement Hall of West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 
Va., on May 19. She disclosed a good 
deal of talent. Eleanor Brock, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. 

*k * * 

The pupils of Gertrude Edmands, the 
Boston contralto, were heard in com- 
mendable recital in Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, on May 19. Their program was de- 
livered with credit. Harris S. Shaw 
furnished the accompaniments. 

: +o 

Margaret Gorham Glaser gave an or- 
gan recital at the Washington Street 
Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass., on Monday 
evening, May 24. Mrs. Glaser was ably 
assisted by Fay Cord, the Boston so- 
prano, and Adeline Packard, viola. 

* * * 

Grace C. Brown, of Concord, N. H., a 
New England Conservatory graduate of 
1914, gave a successful piano recital in 
Boston on May 21. Her program con- 
tained numbers by Haydn, Chopin, 
Fauré, Moskowski and Liszt. 

> = * 


Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, the Boston 
vocal teacher, presented a large class of 
pupils in a song recital on May 17 in 
Boston. The singers were assisted by 
Louis Holmberg, violinist, and Margaret 
Gorham Glaser, who played the accom- 
paniments. 

* * * 


In Boise, Idaho, on May 24 and 25, 
the Pinafore Opera Company of that city 
presented “Fatinitza,” by Von Suppe. 
Eugene Farner, the director, had, besides 
the principals, a chorus of over one hun- 
dred, which included the Boise Male 
Chorus. 

* oO x 

A concert was given by the Southland 
Club of New York, in the Hotel Mar- 
seilles, recently. The soloists were Grace 
Freeman. violinist; Constance Veitch, 
‘cellist; Lillian Abell, pianist; Emma A. 
Dambmann, contralto, and _ Rosalind 
Snedeker, soprano. 

> * , 

Roland W. Hayes, the young negro 
tenor from the Arthur J. Hubbard vocal 
studios of Boston, gave a song recital in 
Wallace Hall, Fitchburg, Mass., on Mon- 
day evening, May 17. He was assisted 
by Wyman Miller, ’cellist, and Mabel 
Sheddon, accompanist, both of Fitchburg. 

a a 

Irma Seydel, the popular young violin- 
ist, was the soloist at a concert given by 
the Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus in 
Baltimore, Md., on Wednesday, May 12. 
Miss Seydel in her artistic performance 
met with such an ovation that she was 
immediately re-engaged for another con- 
cert next season. 


Bach’s “mourning cantata,” known 
from its opening chorus as “God's Own 
Time Is the Best,” was sung at the even- 
ing service at the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore, on May 23. The performance 
brought forth praise from the congrega- 
tion. 

. 

A concert under the direction of May 
Stewart Reid was given, May 20, at the 
Curtis Bay Musical Settlement School, 
Baltimore. The chorus class sang a can- 
tata, “A Garden of Japan,” and piano 
pupils played. Miss Reid gave a lecture 
recital using scenes from “Martha” as 
her topic. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Missouri 
Chapter, A. G. O., William John Hall, 
organist, assisted by Mrs. Franklyn 


Knight, contralto, gave a recital in the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Saint 
Louis, on May 17. An audience number- 
ing 1,200 was present. Mr. Hall is dean 
of this chapter. 

*K 

Marion Wilson, of Cleveland, O., who 
has been continuing her studies for two 
years in Boston with Felix Fox, gave a 
praiseworthy pianoforte recital recently 
in Miss Schmitt’s Providence (R. IL.) 
studio before an audience that was com- 
posed mostly of students and music 
teachers of Providence. 

* * x 

In a delightful program on May 23 at 
the Washington, D. C., studio of Mary A. 
Cryder, those participating were Florence 
M. Girouard, soprano; Mrs. Mary Rams- 
dell, pianist; Hobart Ramsdell, violinist; 
Paul Ramsdell, ’cellist, and Mildred 
Rider, accompanist for Miss Girouard. 
The Ramsdell Trio also gave several 
numbers. 

* * * 

The “B. E. N.” Trio, of Bangor, Me., 
composed of Gwendoline Barnes, violin; 
Frances Eldridge, ’cello, and Mrs. Grace 
T. Newman, accompanist, gave a benefit 
concert on May 18 in that city, assisted 
by Mrs. E. J. Walsh, soprano. The Trio, 
assisted by Mabel Johnson, accompanist, 
has been engaged to play during the 
Summer at the Rangeley Lake House. 

k * * 

Romberg’s “Kinder Symphonie” was 
played recently under the direction of 
Chester T. Porter in Worcester, Mass. 
Those in the orchestra included Sher- 
wood Buck, Russell Winslow, Harriet 
Putnam, Theodore Abbott, R. R. Thatch- 
er, Dorothy Bliss, Elizabeth Bliss, Mrs. 


Walter E. Weeden, Mrs. Samuel E. 
Winslow, Mrs. George M. Bassett. 
* * * 


A large audience enjoyed the musical 
comedy “The Escapades” at the Alviene 
Lyceum, New York, on the evenings of 
May 6, 10, 12 and 21. ‘The performance 
will be given again shortly. Alvina 
Wiens as Jane excelled in her vivacious 
acting, graceful and expressive dancing 
and fine singing. The supporting com- 
pany was excellent and the play was 
well staged. 

* * & 

The music study department of the 
Women’s Club of Glen Ridge, N. J., pre- 
sented a concert on May 12 in the Glen 
Ridge Congregational Church, in which 
“home talent” appeared, under the able 
supervision of Mrs. Fay Simmons Davis, 
organist of Unity Church, Montclair, 
who took active part in the program, as- 
sisted by Stella Field Barnard, pianist, 
and Irma Seibert, harpist. 

*K ok + 

Marion Wilson, an advanced pupil of 
Felix Fox, of Boston, gave a pianoforte 
recital recently at the Fox-Buonamici 
School, playing these pieces: Prelude and 
Fugue, B Flat Major, Bach; Carnaval, 
Op. 9, Schumann; Preludes, B_ Flat 
Minor, B Flat Major, E Flat Major, 
Etude, G Flat Major, Ballade, G Minor, 


Chopin; Toccata, Saint-Saéns; “L’Isle 
Joyeuse,” Debussy; “Clair de Lune,” 
Philipp, and Etude, F Minor, Liszt. 

ce + «= 


Recent recitals at the University of 
Arkansas (Fayetteville) School of Fine 
Arts, of which H. D. Tovey is director, 
included those given by Bernice Stevens, 
Irene Duncan, Jessie Stewart, Isola Carl, 
Margaret Sutton, Julia Rogers, Babb Mc- 
Graw and pupils of Mr. Tovey, all of 
whom are pianists. Pupils of Mary Cum- 
mings Bateman were heard in a vocal 
recital and other singers who avpeared 
in recital were Zena J. Horner and Hen- 
rietta E. Buchanan. 

kK * 

Inaugurating the new organ of the 
Fourth Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., 
a recital was given on May 18 by Robert 
H. Moore which brought out the beauties 
of the instrument effectively. A _ spe- 
cially pleasing number was “A _ Pas- 
torale Suite,” by Clifford Demarest, 
played for the first time in Albany. The 
assisting soloists, Elizabeth Schroeder, 
soprano, and Mrs. Laura Ritzman Van 
Nouhuys, contralto, added to the success 
of the recital. 

In a recent Montclair concert there 
appeared two baritones, Wilfred Edge 
and J. Cameron Hoatson, who gave equal 
pleasure with their fine voices. Mr. 
Hoatson is a pupil of Professor Hirsch, 
of Dundee, Scotland. He was accom- 
panied in artistic manner by Charles Roy 
Castner, a pupil of Wilbur Follett Un- 
ger. The only other artist on the pro- 
gram was Mrs. Dorothy Rich, pianist, 
who played with considerable brilliancy 
Chopin’s “Military Polonaise” and Raff’s 
“Polka de la Reine,” adding a Chopin 
Waltz as an encore. 


A program of artistic merit was of- 
fered in Washington, D. C., recently by 
the faculty of the music department of 
Chevy Chase Seminary at its closing ex- 


ercises, those taking part being Corinne 
Lockett, soprano; Marguerite O’Toole, 
harpist, and Felix Garzignia, pianist. 
Miss Lockett sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer” 
from “Tannhiauser” and a group of songs 
with excellent effect, and Miss O’Toole’s 
numbers disclosed her ample musician- 
ship. Mr. Garziglia’s performance of a 
Liszt Rhapsody and Chopin numbers was 
especially artistic. 
* * * 

The fifth exhibition concert of the 
series given by the advanced students at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Har- 
old Randolph, director, took place in Bal- 
timore, May 21. An interesting program 
was creditably performed. Those taking 
part were Arthur Lamb, Agnes Zimmish, 
Mona Jelliman, Frances Morrow, Norma 
Bosson, Herman Kumlehn, Mary Muller 
Fink, Helen Weishample, Helen Broemer, 
Else Melamet, Eleanor Chase, William 
Horn, Eli Kahn, Kathleen Rhinehart, 
Mary L. Addison, F. Marion Greene, 
Rubie Stanford, James Price, John Wil- 
bourn and Ethelyn Dryden. 

2k ok & 

More than 260 students of the York 
(Pa.) High School took part in a con- 
cert performance of the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” May 20, in the High School Au- 
ditorium and the concert was acclaimed 
one of the most successful ever given by 
the students, under the direction of Prof. 
John Denues, a director of music in the 
public schools. The music of the several 
characters was sung by Helen C. Por 
man, Ruth Hansford, Ruth Wolf, Russell 
Bruner, George Gartman, Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall and Harold Zercher. 




















Max Droge 


Max Droge, prominent in New York 
and Cleveland as a ‘cellist and teacher of 
his instrument, died this week at his 
home, No. 176 West Ninety-fourth street, 
New York. He was in his fifty-third 
year and was born in Germany and edu- 
cated in that country, Russia, Finland 
and Holland. He went to Cleveland in 
1889 and became a teacher there and a 
member of the Beck String Quartet. 
Nineteen years ago he joined the Metro 
politan Opera Orchestra and he also be- 
came a member of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Many of the chil- 
dren of New York society people were 
his pupils. He is survived by his wife 
and one daughter. 


Samuel Beach Spinning 


PROVIDENCE, May 20.—Samuel Beach 
Spinning, for many years a prominent 
singer here and a veteran of the Civil 
War, died suddenly Sunday morning at 
the Soldiers’ Home, Bristol, aged eighty- 
one years. 

During his early years he was widely 
known as a bass soloist, having been a 
member of various church choirs and 
choruses as well as having appeared as 
a soloist in the leading New England 
cities. G. F. H. 


Mrs. Anna Martin 


Mrs. Anna Martin, for years organist 
at St. John’s Chapel and other Brooklyn 
churches, died on May 23 at her home in 
that borough. She was the widow of 
Paul C. Martin, long prominent in Brook- 
lyn musical circles, and is survived by a 
son, John Martin, organist of the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier, and by three 
daughters. , 


Alice Wolsieffer 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 22.—Alice 
Wolsieffer, a soprano, who was instru 
mental in founding the Mannerchor So 
ciety of Philadelphia, died recently at 
the age of seventy. Her voice was a fa- 
vorite in Atlantic City, especially in loca! 
opera and church choirs. L. K. F. 





De Witt Clinton Coolman 


De Witt Clinton Coolman, musical d! 
rector of many theatrical productions ir 
recent years, died on May 19 in a sani 
tarium in West Sixty-first street, New 
York, of a complication of diseases. H¢ 
was thirty-three years old. 


Albert H. Worthington 


AGAWAM, MaAss., May 30.—Albert H 
Worthington, known in this section a 
a church singer, died on May 20 at hi 
home in this city at the age of sixty-fiv: 
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LOCAL DEBUTS OF OPERA STARS 
MARK ANN ARBOR’S FESTIVAL 


Hempel, Ober and Martinelli Score Decisively in First Hearings 
—“Children’s Crusade” and ‘New Life” Brilliantly Sung 
under Director Stanley—Splendid List of Artists Includes 
Misses Keyes and Kline, Messrs. Bauer, Whitehill, Murphy, 
Harrison and Organist Renwick 








— 


NN ARBOR, May 22.—Professor Al- 
bert A. Stanley brought the twenty- 
econd annual May festival to a close 
‘his evening, with an impressive per- 
oymance of Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
ade,” the presentation of which will be 
ng remembered by the enthusiastic 
‘usie lovers who packed Hill Auditor- 
‘um to the doors. 

Although several important changes 
were made in the festival programs after 
the publication of the official prospectus 
, couple of months ago, old concert- 
voers and festival patrons seemed unani- 
nous in the expression that this festival 
eached the high-water mark in the 
history of Ann Arbor’s musical events. 


“America” Opens Festival 


The festival was inaugurated on 
Wednesday evening by the singing of 
“America,” in which the combined forces 
of chorus, orchestra, organ and audience, 
under the baton of Professor Stanley 
were joined impressively. 

The first evening’s program, in addi- 
tion to several sparkling and interesting 
numbers by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock, brought 
forth two splendid artists from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Clarence 
Whitehill outdid himself on this occasion 
and after his first number, the “Alex- 
andria” aria from “Thais,” he was re- 
called several times and was obliged to 
respond with the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhiuser,” and later in the program 
he again appeared to great advantage 
in his interpretation of ‘‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well” and the “Magic Fire Scene.” To 
Margarete Ober, new to Ann Arbor, fell 
especial honors. Her splendid stage 
presence at once impressed her audience, 
and she made a most satisfactory im- 
pression in “Katherine’s” aria from the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” but it was when 
she sang her second number, the aria of 
Fides from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet,” that 
she made her real triumph, and she was 


recalled again and again, and finally re- 
sponded with ‘“‘“My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah.” 


Mr. Harrison’s Success 


Under the baton of Professor Stanley, 
the University Choral Union of 360 
voices, augmented by a goodly number of 
boys from the local church choirs, ap- 
peared in a_ splendid performance of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life.” Olive Kline 
did admirable work in the soprano part 
of Beatrice, while Theodore Harrison, 
who took the heavy and difficult baritone 
role which runs all through the work, 
proved himself a most satisfactory in- 
terpreter. Mr. Harrison proved that he 
is a musician of broad experience, intelli- 
gent and forceful, with a clear idea of 
the demands of such a roéle. His firm, 
mellow baritone was at all times in keep- 
ing with the splendid choral and orches- 
tra support. Mrs. E. S. Sherrill, who 
played the difficult piano numbers, also 
distinguished herself in this particular 
work, where the piano becomes rather 
an orchestral instrument, and she showed 
herself fully conversant and in sympathy 
with the work. 

Part two of this program offered a 
decided contrast. Sparkling orchestral 
numbers interspersed by operatic arias 
by Frieda Hempel of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who made her Ann Ar- 
bor début at this time, served to arouse 
the 5,000 hearers to a high degree of 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Hempel had been engaged after 
the original festival programs had been 
published, which made her appearance 
an added treat to the festival patrons. 
In the aria of the Queen of the Night, 
from “The Magic Flute,” Miss Hempel 
rose to great heights, and fully justified 
her title, “the Saxon nightingale.” She 
was obliged to reappear many times, and 
finally responded with Mozart’s “Cradle 
Song.” It was in the “Ernani Involami” 
aria from “Ernani,” however, that she 
displayed her phenominal technical ca- 
pacity as well as her power of interpreta- 
tion to the highest, and when she finally 
responded after enthusiasm had spread 
rampant, with the “Blue Danube,” set to 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





(hanges and additions to this schedule 
ould reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 


t later than Friday of the week preceding 


date of publication. 
Individuals 
Downing, George.—Norfolk, Conn., May 31 
1 June il, 2. 
Gebhard, Heinrich.—Roxbury, Mass., May 
Gillett, Alvin.—Albion, Mich., June 7 
Hazzard, Marguerite.—New York, May 28; 


int Vernon, N. Y., June 11; New Rochelle, 
Y., June 12. ° 
Levin, Christine.—Athens, Ga. (University 
Georgia), July 9. 
Christine.—Pittsburgh, June 4; 
June 14, 15; Denver, Colo., 


Miller, 
ungstown, ©., 


GEO. H. MADISON 


BASSO 
Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


‘447 High Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Available Sundays 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Martinus Sieveking 


INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
pils limited. Results guaranteed. 
36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 
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July 11; Salt Lake City, July 13; San Fran- 
cisco (Panama-Pacific Exposition), July 15, 
16 17, 18; Los Angeles, Juy 19, 20: San 


Diego (Panama-California 
21 »)* 

Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
June 18. 


Rogers, Francis. — Framington, Conn., 
June 5, 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. I., 
June 6. 


Simonds, Raymond.—Pomfret, Conn., 
15 


June 


Sundelius, Marie.—Tour Minneapolis Sym 


phony Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15; Pan 
ima-Exposition, June 20-28, 
Trnka, Aloys.—Yonkers, N. Y., June 3. 
Webster, Carl.—Malden, Mass., June 28 
Wells, John Barnes.—Hagerstown, Md., 
June 4; Seabright, N. J June 25; Spring 
Lake, N. J., July 27. 
Williams, Evan.—Peru, Neb., June 2 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party. Carlisle, Ky., June 





18; Nashville, Tenn., June 21, 22: Ackley, Ia., 
June 24; Waterloo, Ia... June 26 

Minneapolis Symphony MOrchestra.—Fort 
Dodge, la.. Mav 29 Aberdeen, S. ID June 1 
ind 2 Valley City, N D., June Grand 
Rapids, N. D., June 4: Duluth, Minn., June 5 
ind 6; arrive in Minneapolis, June 7 

Sousa and His Band.—Panama-Pacifir 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. (nine weeks 
to July 23, inclusive); Willow Grove Park 
Pa., \ug 15, 29 consecutive davs Pitts 
burgh Exposition, Sept. 13. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Round Lake, N. Y.. Aug 
6, 7 

RICHARD 
Piano Accompaniment 


- Coaching Songs Chamber Music 
STUDIO: 46 West 37th Street, New York 


Tel. 6948 Greeley 


lexposition), July 


an Italian poem, the audience fairly went 
wild with enthusiasm. 

Margaret Keyes, a former festival fa- 
vorite, appeared to good advantage on 
Friday afternoon in Bruch’s aria, “Pene- 
lope Weaving a Garment,” from ‘‘Odys- 
seus,” and seemed to sing even better 
and in a more pleasing manner than on 
previous occasions. Harold Bauer, dis- 
tinguished himself in a masterful and 
forceful delivery of Schumann’s Con- 
certo, Op. 57, and was given an ovation. 
The orchestra in addition to the “Leo- 
nore” Overture from Beethoven, made a 
profound impression with the Brahms 
Symphony No. 1. Spirit and fervor 
characterized the performance and again 
brought out the masterly resources of 
Mr. Stock and his orchestra. 

In the evening, what has come to be 
known as the popular concert of the 
festival, was given, with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, as the particular bright star. Mr. 
Martinelli was engaged at the last 
moment to fill the place originally al- 
loted to John McCormack. A spirit of 
expectancy pervaded the audience, and 
all were curious to see and hear this 
artist about whom they had heard so 
much. After the opening overture, “In 
Spring Time,” the young Italian tenor 
appeared, choosing for his opening offer- 
ing “E Lucevan le stella” from “Tosca.” 


Ovation to Martinelli 


Before more than a few measures had 
been sung, the audience realized that 
he had not been overrated. His clear, 
pure tones went to the hearts of his 
hearers and he gave forth of his best. 
He was obliged to repeat his first num- 
ber and he also gave Fernando Tanara’s 
“Nina,” in which the piano accompani- 
ment was played beautifully by Mrs. 
E. S. Sherrill. In his second number, 
“Rodolfo’s Narative” from “La Bohéme,”’ 
he cast another spell over the audience, 
but it was in the “Celeste Aida” that 
he really stirred the audience as it had 
not yet been stirred, and he graciously 
responded with “Donna Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto,” and again with Tosti’s 
“Tdeale,” with Mrs. Sherrill at the piano. 
Too much cannot be said of Martinelli 
as a festival artist. He is of the Amato 
type, possessed of magnetism and the 
faculty of being in sympathy with his 
hearers. 

On the afternoon of Saturday L. L. 
Renwick, a distinguished concert organ- 
ist, gave a varied and interesting pro- 
gram on the well-known Frieze Memorial 
Organ. In an interesting program of 
modern and ancient works, Mr. Renwick 
showed the wonderful capabilities of the 
famous instrument, and his own remark- 
able abilities as an organist of first rank. 

The program was interspersed with 
vocal offerings by Margaret Keyes, who 
sung Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” with organ and 
violin accompaniment, and who repeated 
the splendid impression which she had 
made on the day before. She was obliged 
to respond with “Long, Long Ago,” and 
before the audience would let her ago, 
she was obliged to sing this a second 
time. Theodore Harrison showed his 
versatility in the following interesting 
group in which he was accompanied by 
Mrs. E. S. Sherrill; “Lunge” (Gallone) ; 
“Che fiero Costume” (Legrenzi); “Der 
Neugierige”’ (Schubert); “Cacilie” 
‘(Richard Strauss). He proved to be just 
as happy in this style of song as he had 
been in the exacting “New Life” role. 


An Epochal Concert 


The final concert, of Saturday even- 
ing, will stand as epochal. For many 
months the adult chorus under Director 
Albert A. Stanley and the children’s 
chorus under Florence B. Potter, super- 
visor of music in the local public schools, 


had worked hard and enthusiastically, 
separately, and in massed rehearsals 
with the result that never before in 


Ann Arbor has the choral work been of 
such a high quality as it was in this 
“Children’s Crusade” performance. 
Proper balance at all times was main- 
tained, while the 
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scarcely have been given with greater 
clearness and understanding: 

Of the artists who took part, first hon- 
ors possibly might be given to Leonore 
Allen, a popular American soprano, who 
took the role of Alain. Her splendid 
stage presence coupled with her clear 
and beautiful tonal effects could not but 
arouse the greatest enthusiasm. Olive 
Kline, another American soprano, as 
Allys was equally happy, while Lambert 
Murphy, who has made himself a favor- 
ite in Ann Arbor on numerous occasions 
fully substantiated his past good reputa- 
tion. Clarence Whitehill was heard to 
advantage, while Ada Grace Johnson, 
of the local School of Music, who took 
the part of a Mother, did her part ex- 
cellently. Altogether, the performance 
was a fitting close to an interesting, 
scholarly, and well balanced series of en- 
tertainments. 

CHARLES A. SINK. 


SCHELLING VISITING 
VANDERBILTS ON 
CAROLINA ESTATE 

















Ernest Schejling, Noted American 
Pianist 
The noted American pianist, Ernest 


Schelling, has begun his Summer vaca- 
tion in North Carolina, with the Vander- 
bilts on their estates there. Although 
Mr. Schelling appeared but once before 
the public this season, and that in aid 
of the Polish Relief Fund, he has been 
busily occupied in preparing for his com- 
ing season, which will be a strenuous 
one. He is already booked for more than 
forty concerts, under the direction of 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., of the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation. Mr. Schell- 
ing will present to his audiences next 
season his composition for piano and or- 
chestra, Variations on an_ Original 
Theme. After leaving the Biltmore 
estates Mr. Schelling will visit his 
brother, professor of literature at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and will be 
found the remainder of the Summer at 
Bar Harbor. 

Mabel W. Daniels’s Cycle Sung by Pupils 

of Helen Allen Hunt 


Boston, May 24.—The pupils of Helen 
Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo-contralto 
and vocal teacher, gave a recital of songs 
in Huntington Chambers Hall, this city, 
on Saturday afternoon, May 22. An im 
portant list of arias and songs was per- 
formed by the students, and as the clos- 
ing number on the program the entire 
class sang the cycle of Mabel W. Daniels, 
“In Springtime,” with Rachel Paine and 
Nellie Wicher taking the solo parts. The 
students gave a creditable performance 
throughout, reflecting much credit upon 


interpretations could the teacher. W. H. L. 
PULLUULTAN EDTA ULO TATE 
Dramatic Soprano : 
In spite of operatic engagements already completed for next season, will : 
devote most of her time to : 
Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals ; 
Management E 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York E 
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PLAYING TO LARGE 
_ EXPOSITION CROWDS 


Boston Orchestra Drawing Daily 
Audiences of from 2,500 to 
4,000 Persons 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, May 19, 1915. 


HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
playing at the Exposition, under 
the local management of W. H. Leahy, 
is attracting daily audiences of from 
2,500 to 4,000 persons. On Friday eve- 
ning the opening concert was made an 
important function by San Francisco so- 
ciety, and Festival Hall was thronged 
by the most brilliant musical audience 
we have ever known here. Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” was played, with Brahms, Rich- 
ard Strauss and Weber also on the pro- 
gram; but while the Boston interpreta- 
tions on that first night gave local luster 
to the name of Dr. Karl Muck, the 
average society man probably wouldn’t 
have accepted the conductor’s renown in 
exchange for a prominent position in a 
coveted box. 

On Saturday afternoon, the second con- 
cert was heard by 3,000 or more. The 
program consisted of Haydn’s “Surprise 
Symphony, the MacDowell “Indian 
Suite,” Mendelssohn’s Op. 27 Overture 
and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, No. 9._ The 
Sunday afternoon offerings were César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, the 
Dukas “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” Bizet’s 
Suite, -“L’Arlésienne,” No. 1, and Cha- 
brier’s “Espana.” No concerts are given 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. 

On Monday evening ‘only about 2,500 
persons listened to Brahms’ C Minor 
Symphony, No. 1, Bach’s B Minor Suite, 
for flute and strings, No. 2, the same 
composer’s “Shepherds’ Music,” from 
“Christmas” Oratorio, and Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture. Last night was 
“Wagner evening,” and the hall was 
packed, late ticket buyers gladly accept- 
ing standing room. Chadwick’s Sym- 
phonic Sketches will be played _to- 
night, following Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony. Next Monday evening will 
be devoted to Russian composers. 

At a dinner gathering of about 1,000 
students and alumni of the University 
of California on the evening of the uni- 
versity’s special day at the Exposition, 
the music was furnished by Max Bendix 
and his Exposition Orchestra—that is, 
some of it was. When the college men 
wanted to dance, they sent a request 
for lively music, something in ragtime. 
Conductor Bendix preferred to follow his 
own taste in music, so he began a Strauss 
waltz. Several hundred couples took to 
the floor, but suddenly a shout for rag- 
time was heard. This was taken up by 
the dancers generally and the music of 
the orchestra was drowned. Bendix 
stopped playing until the turmoil ceased. 
Then he began a grand opera waltz. 
The uproar was instantly renewed. Ben- 
dix thereupon dismissed his musicians, 
but the gay college crowd quickly found 
an orchestra that wasn’t so devoted to 
the classics and the evening was danced 
away to “Tipperary,” “Dublin Bay” and 
similar tunes. 

In connection with the Exposition 
music some folk-song researches made on 
“The Zone,” which is the street of amuse- 
ment concessions, should interest all the 
studious in my learned colleague, Red- 
fern Mason, music editor o the 
Examiner.e Mr. Mason observed, as he 








ANCIENT MODELS FOLLOWED IN MUSIC 
FOR GRANVILLE BARKER GREEK DRAMA 
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The Greek Chorus in Granville Barker’s Production of “Iphigenia in Tauris” at the College of the City of New York 


ROBABLY the most characteristic 
feature of ancient Greek drama is 
the importance given to the chorus, and 
in the Granville Barker productions of 
“The Trojan Women” and “Iphigenia in 
Tauris” of Euripides much attention has 
been given to the music. It has been 
arranged by David Stanley Smith, of 
Yale University, in a style which re- 
sembles the ancient models as closely as 
the conditions of present-day perform- 
ances will allow. 

It is well authenticated that the Greeks 
used music in the recitation of the choral 
odes of the tragedies, but its nature is 
to be learned solely from a single frag- 
ment that has survived twenty-three cen- 


turies. This music was utterly without 
harmonic accompaniment. Indeed, the 
first known attempt to combine two or 
more melodic lines was not made till 
some fifteen hundred years after the time 
of Euripides. The instruments used in 
connection with performances of tragedy 
were one or more flutes and a “kithara,” 
or lyre. It is believed that the com- 
posers provided no independent instru- 
mental numbers, such as overtures or 
dances. 

In view of the inappropriateness of 
choruses of purely musical interest in 
Greek drama, the music for “The Tro- 
jan Women” and “Iphigenia in Tauris” 
is mostly melody, slow and chant-like, 
through which the lines may be de- 
claimed with greater emotional intensity 


and effect than would be possible if th 
were merely spoken. The melodies a: 


_based on the ancient Greek scales, whi 


were later adopted by the Christia 
church musicians and called Gregoria 
modes. For the support of the voic 
an orchestra of violins and wind instr 
ments is used. 

“The Trojan Women” has been chose 
by Mayor Mitchel’s Greek play commi' 
tee for the dedication of the new stadiu: 
of the College of the City of New York, 
on Saturday, May 29, while “Iphigenia 
Tauris” will be given there on May 3), 
Memorial Day. “The Trojan Wome: 
will be repeated on June 2 and “Iph 
genia” on June 5. Both dramas will |. 
given later in the stadia of the Ur 
versity of Pennsylvania and Princeton. 





strolled to and from the hall in which 
the symphony concerts are given, that 
the Zone had an Esquimau Village, a 
settlement of Maoris, a colony of wild 
Samoans and a tribe of North American 
Indians. He gathered from what the 
“barkers” said that all these were from 
remote and exceedingly uncivilized re- 
gions. 

“T concluded,” says Mr. Mason as he 
related the story to me, “that here were 
primitive peoples, singing their own 
primitive songs, with accompaniments on 
their own primitive instruments. But 
what do you think I found when I went 
among them, confident that I was to 
obtain some new and perhaps important 
folk-song material? I found every 
blessed troupe of these musical heathen 
singing ‘It’s a Long, Long Way to Tip- 
perary’!” 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


Modern French Music Heard in Brown- 
wood (Tex.) Piano Recital 

BROWNWOOD, TEX., May 28.—Herbert 
J. Jenny, director of music at Daniel 
Baker College here, gave an entertain- 
ing piano recital recently in the College 
Chapel. Most of the program was made 
up of modern French music, including 
compositions by César Franck, Roger- 
Ducasse, Debussy and Ravel. Several of 
these were novelties and they earned cor- 
dial approval as presented by Mr. Jenny. 
Godowsky’s Toccata, Op. 13, and four 
works of Chopin (including the stupen- 
dous F Minor Fantasie) closed the pro- 
gram. 


ST. LOUIS RISING TO 
ORCHESTRA’S SUPPORT 


Good Progress Made Towards 
$50,000 Guarantee—Soloists 
for Next Season 


St. Louis, May 22.—The most active 
campaign that has ever been waged for 
the perpetuity of the Symphony Orches- 
tra is now going on and those in charge 
are making every effort to secure the 
required amount of the guarantee be- 
fore the patrons of the orchestra leave 
for their Summer vacations. Instead of 


the $30,000 which has been the previous 
annual guarantee fund, the committees 
in charge are seeking $50,000. Their 
slogan is: “You need the concerts—St. 
Louis needs the orchestra—the orches- 
tra needs your support.” 

Comprehensive plans are under way 
for the further improvement of the 
orchestra, which will mean the engage- 
ment of at least ten additional men for 
next season and the expenditure of more 
money for additional soloists and for the 
tours to different sectioris of the country. 
Already the campaign has netted an 
amount which undoubtedly means suc- 
cess. The management reports that seat 
subscriptions for next season are far 
ahead of last season’s number. 


A sufficient number of prominent solo 
ists has already been engaged to ensur 
a brilliant season. They include Ma 
garete Matzenauer, contralto, of th: 
Metropolitan Opera House; Arrigo 
Serato, the Italian violinist; Julia Culp, 
lieder singer; Pablo Casals, violoncellis' 
Riccardo Martin, tenor; Fannie Bloon 
field Zeisler, pianist; Carl Friedberg. 
pianist, and Clarence Whitehill, bariton: 

H Oo 





Opera to Continue at Elberfeld 


BERLIN, April 7.—The city of Elh: 
feld has decided to continue its next sea 
son’s municipal opera at all hazard 
under the management of Intendant vo 
Gerlach. Herr von Gerlach has -eco! 
mized so successfully this season that h: 
has saved more than 30,000 marks | 
the annual budget. Half of this su: 
is to be distributed among the artis‘ 
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Bispham Sings at Memorial Service fo: 
Elbert Hubbard 


In a memorial service last Sunda 
afternoon for Elbert Hubbard and his 
wife, Alice Hubbard, who were drowned 
when the Lusitania went down, on Ma) 
7, the Tollefsen Trio played and David 
Bispham, accompanied at the piano | 
Mrs. Florence H. Jewell, sang Dudl: 
Buck’s version of “Crossing the Ba) 
which was a favorite of Mr. and M: 
Hubbard. The service was held at t! 
Playhouse, New York. 





The Baldwin Pian 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


1) Distinguished by great durability 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 


Che Baldwin Piano Co. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 





yr MILLER 


PIANOS 








Manufactured by 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


Cimcinnaci 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 

New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Chicago 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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